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PREFACE. 


FOR much of the valuable information which 
the following History of Portuguese Literature 
contains, the author acknowledges himself to 
be indebted to the communications of a learned 
Portuguese, with whom he^became acquainted 
after the materials he had previously collected 
were arranged for publication. M. Bouterwek 
originally intended to comprise what he had 
to say, on Portuguese literature, in a brief 
sketch, which was to form a supjilement to the 
preceding volume ; but the assistance of his 
literary friend enabled him to make the pre¬ 
sent volume a suitable companion to his his¬ 
tory of the sister literature of the Peninsula. 
In England commercial interests may have 
induced many persons to make themselves 
acquainted with the language of Portugal, 
but the literature of that country has hitherto 
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been studied by few. With the exception of 
Camoens, even tlie names of the principal 
Portuguese authors are scarcely known to us. 
The greater novelty of the subject is therefore 
an advantage which this second volume pos¬ 
sesses over the first. 
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BOOK I. 

FROM THR END OF THE THIRTEENTH TO THE COM¬ 
MENCEMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTl^RY. 


RISE OF rOllTUGUESE POETRY. 

^Fhat .songs in the Portuguese language were sung on 
tlie hanks of the Tagus, Ijefore £Uiy kingdom of Portugal 
existed cannot he doubted. Indeed even Spanish wri¬ 
ters, who have considered the question with impartiality, 
do not deny that Portuguese jpoetry flourished at an 
earlier period than the Castilian; and all accounts of 
the first dawnings of modern civilization in Portugal 
denote an original poetic tendency in the national ge¬ 
nius. That destiny, howevej-, hy which Portugal has 
been from an early period politically severed from the 
other parts of the Peninsula could alone have prevented 
the Portuguese poetry from being like the Oalieian. 

VOL. fi. 
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completely absorbed and lost in the Castilian; for the 
Galician and Poituguese languages and poetry, were 
originally, and even after the separation of Portugal 
from the Castiles, scarcely distinguishable from each 
other/' 

The foreigner, who is not jweposscssed by any 
national partiality, in favour of either the Castilian or 
the Portuguese' modifications of the Hispanic romance', 
m^ht, perhaps, be induced to conclude that poetiy 
would on the whole have sustained no essential loss, 
had the language of Portugal been rejected by litera¬ 
ture, and reduced like the Galician dialect to the rank 
of a common popular idiom; for the Castilian poetry 
was from its origin, so closely allied to the Portuguese, 
that it is certain the former might easily have incor- 
jiorated into itself the latter without producing the 
slightest inconsistency in any of its characteristic fea¬ 
tures. Still, however, to him who is ca])able of feeling 
the more delicate relations of the beautiful in nature 
and in art, it must be an increased pleasure to hear the 
sanio melody performed on two similar, yet differently 
constructed instruments. The liistorian of Portuguest' 
literature ought, thei'ofore, to direct his particular atten¬ 
tion to those apparently unimportant, and yet in them¬ 
selves very remarkable properties, whereby Portuguese 
poetry basin the varied progress of its cultivation more or 
less deviated from the Castilian, or, as it is now usually 
styled, the S})anish;| and also to the manner in which 

* See the Histoi y of Spanish Litcraiure, p. 12 and 17. 

f The Portuguese of former times never resigned the common 
denoiuinnlion of Spaniards to tlic inhabitants of the Castilian 
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the differences not only of the two sister languages, 
but of the two nations, whose respective characters 
are impressed on those languages, have constantly pre¬ 
served the boundary which divides the polite literature 
of Portugal and Spain, and which must otherwise have 
soon been obliterated. 

The harmonious softness of the Portuguese lan¬ 
guage, probably contributed no less to its early culti¬ 
vation in general than to its applicability to poetry in 
particular. Even the .characteristic nasal sound, which 
the pronunciation of this language has in common with 
the French, is in no way detrimental to the rhythm oi‘ 
the Portuguese syllables; for that rhythm, as in the 
Spanish and Italian languages, de))ends on a c?ertaiji 
accentuation, which is a valuable remnant of the latiu 
syllabic forms, and which is not, as in the Frcncli, anni¬ 
hilated by a new rule of orthoepy. That this aiicienf 
accentuation, and with it the gi’oundwork ol’ metrical 
perfectibility, should be preserved in the PortugiK‘se 
language, is a circumstance rendeied the more remark¬ 
able by that of a French prince having been the founder 
of the first dynasty of the kings of Portugal; for from 
this incidental occurrence, some critics and philologists 
have endeavoured to explain the similarity between the 
Portuguese and French pronunciation. The prince to 
whose influence this effect has been attributed is Henry 
of Burgundy, who was, in the year 1094, appointed, 

monarchy. They invariably styled the Spaniards dasfelhanos. Even 
in the late edition of the poems of Camoes, that writer, who com- 
posed only a few trifles in Castiban verse, is distinguished by the 
title of Principe das Pnefasde Hespnnha^ (Prinee of Spanish poets). 

B 2 
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by his father-in-law, Alphoiiso VI. of Castile, goveraor 
of the ooimti’y situated at the mouth of tlic Tagus, and 
who afterwards held that territory in sovereignty with 
the title of Count; but however numerous might be the 
nobhi families, brought by this prince from France to 
Portugal, neither he nor ^hey could be able to produce 
an essential change in the national language among all 
classes of the people.* Moreover the same? dialect was 
and still is vernacular in Galicia, wlu're no French prince 
ever ruled. It is however not a little extraordinary, 
that under the dominion and influence of French 
prinet's and nobles, Portuguese poetry should from its 
origin have preserved iinimj)aired those romantic na¬ 
tional forms, in which it soon appeared peift't'tly to 
cointade with the Castilian poetry; for notwithstanding 
that most of the French nobles, who settled in Por¬ 


tugal, came from the south of France, whence they 
brought with them the genuine p(ictry of the Trou- 
bathuirs, still the introduction of that poetry did not 
impede the developement of those j)oetic forms, which 
constituted a common source of pleasure for the Por¬ 
tuguese, tlu Galician, and the Castilian.f 

The favourable situation of Portugal could not fail 
to contribute in a considerable degree to tlu^ early 
developement of the Portuguese tongue. While the 


Castilians descending from their mountains, obtained 


no increase of wealth until they wrested it sword in 


* Detailed iiiforinatioii coiicerniiif^tlies^nling of French knights 
in Portugal, under Ilonry of Riirgiincly, may he fonnd in Manuel 
Faria y Sousa’s nt'll known work Eiiropa v. i p. 448. 

f See the Ilisioi v of Spanisli Llleratnre, p, 17. 
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hand from the Arabs, the Portuguese, particularly after 
they recovered possession of*Lisbon, enriched them¬ 
selves by the peaceful pursuits of trade and navigation. 
Lisbon soon became a flourishing commercial city; and 
the nation learned to unite civic industry with Avar- 
likc achievements. The Portuguese, generally speaking, 
acquired a degree of practical dexterity Avhicli even to 
tliis day seems to distinguish them from the Sj)aniards, 
and which indeed is not sufficiently valued by the; 
enemies of the Portuguese name, amongst whom must 
be more particularly included their Castilian neighbours. 
Tlic benefits of civil* industry, which were Avidely 
diffused from Lisbon, fortified in the Portuguese that 
feeling of self-esteem, Avhich was necessary for tlu‘ 
maintenance of their independence on so small a 
territory. In the reign of Alphoiiso I. the son of 
Henry of Buigundy, the Portuguese dominions ac¬ 
quired nearly their present extent by conquests made 
from the Moors, as far as the Algarvas. Th(j romance* 
dialect of Portugal now advanced southward into the 
conejucred districts, and thus acquired the dignity f)f a 
prevailing national language, the formation of which 
proceeded from a great t‘aj)ital. 

GONZALO IIEIIMIGUEZ AND EGAZ MONIZ. 

These circumstances may serve to explain how two 
Portuguese poets came to be celebrated at so early a 
period as the reign of Alphonso I. in the tAvelfth cen¬ 
tury. One of the'sc j)oets is (rorizalo Hermiguez, and 
the other Egaz Moniz; two knights descended from 
the most distinguished families of the country. 7^hc 
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verses of these ancient baixis which have been preserved, 
are not wholly intelligibll even to natives of Portugal.* 
But though their meaning can only be partially con¬ 
jectured, they nevertheless merit attention; for no 
Spanish cancion of that age, by any known author, 
now exists; and in these oldest records of Portuguese 
poetry, the germ of the common character and metrical 
form of the national songs of Spain and Portugal is 
plainly discernible. Gonzalo Hermiguez and Egaz 
Moniz wrote no rhymed chronicles or legends. They 
did not even compose in the Proven 9 al metres. Their 
lyric effusions, which arc popul&r songs in the proper 
sense of the term, are composed in short trochaic verses, 
precisely in the style of the well-known Spanish and 
Pf>rtuguese ballads of the fifteenth centuries. In the 
verses of Hermiguez scarcely any regular measure is 
(lisceniible.f But Egaz Moniz exhibits precisely that 

* l-iirthor information on this subject is contained in Manuel 
de Faiia y Sousa’s Europa Portuguesa^ vol.iii. p. 378, whence all 
these p.irticnlars are derived. 

t It is diHiciilt to collect any sense from the words. Those, 
who understand Portuguese may try their skill on the following 
speiiiiien:— 

Tinhe rabos nom tinhe rabos 
Tal a lal ca nionta? 

Tiuheradesnie, nom tinlierudesme, 

De la vinberasdes, de ca filharedes, 

Ca amabi.'i tudo em soma. 

Per mil goyvos trebalbando 
t)y oy VOS lombrego 
.llgorem se cad a folganra 
Asiriey cu: porque do teiitnho 
Nom ha hi takpetchego. 
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metrical form, for which, during some succeeding cen- 
tuiies the Portuguese and the* Spaniards manifested a 
particular predilection.* 

Phese oldest relics of lyric composition in the 
Portuguese language seem to confirm the opinion, that 
the prevailing tone of romantic love, which charac¬ 
terised the poetry of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
until the imitation of the Italian style was generally 
adopted, originated in Portugal. To paint romantic 
despair, and all the storms of passion, combined with 
the deepest resignation, existing not only in fancy, but 
in real life, appears to have formed the poetic costume 
of chivalry in Portugal even earlier than in Spain. 
Thus, tlie susceptible Egaz Moniz is said to have sur¬ 
vived only a short time the poetic expression of the 

The above fragment is contained in the Europa Pvrluguesa, 
vol. iii. p. 379.—Dieze has also printed it in his Remarks on 
Velasquez. 

* Two complete songs by Egaz Moniz are given in the work 
of Manuel de Faria y Sousa already mentioned, vol. iii. p. 380. 
One commences as follows;— 

Bern satisfeita tirades 
Corpo doyro 

Alegrade a quem amardes, 

Que ei ja moyro. 

' Ei bos rogo bos lembredes 
Ca bos quije 
A que dolos nom abedes 
Que bos fije. 

C'ambastes a Pertigal 
Por Castilla 
A amude o mei mal 
Que dor me iilha. 
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anguish occasioned by the infidelity oC his beloved 
Violantc. 


j:7\rly kssav in epic poetry. 

In all literary probability, the Portuguese also pre¬ 
ceded the Spaniards in essays in epic, or rather in 
historical poetry. An old Portuguese narrative in 
dactylic stanzas (versos <le aric mayor), whose un¬ 
known authcjr related, as well as he was able, the 
history ol’ the concjuest of Spain by the Moors, may 
not be so old as it is supposed to be by Manuel de 
Faria y Sousa, who would refer tlie origin of thc’si- 
verses to th(j very period of the Arabic invasion. They 
are, however, written in such anticiuatcd language, that 
th(‘y may be regai^dcd as of a date anterior to the; Can- 
tigas of Hermiguez and Moniz; and that they arc the 
surreptitious fabrication of a later writer can scarce!}" 
l)e sujiposed, since no one could have hoped to acepure 
the least fame or reward by producing a counterfeit of 
so little value. No opinion could be formed of the 
merits of the whole narrative from the f(!w stanzas, 
which are now extant, even though the language 
were more intelligible than it is.* 

* There is no poetry in the specinu us (piotuci by Pariu y 
!Sousu. For example the followingr:— 

A .liiliaui etHorpasa saa grei damiuhos, 

(iiie cm sembra c6 os netos de Agar fornezinliOH 

lltiiia atiinarom prasinaua iazauha, 

i.’a Mii/a, et Zariph com basta campaiiba 

Dc |u^o da siiia do iMiramolino 

fimi lals.i iiiiiiiicom rf 1 ’msIcn midi;;m» 

fb t 'l pta aduMrum ao Sj'lar Jispaiiha. 
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KING DINIZ. 

In general aU these remains of the most ancient 
Portuguese poetry must bo coiisidei’ed only as first 
attempts. Throughout the whole of the thirteenth 
crentury, the poetic art in Portugal appears to have 
remained stationary in that degree of advancement 
to which it had arrived in the twelfth century. 'J''he 
language, however, became gindually more fix(’d and 
regular. In the latter half of the thirteenth century, 
king Diniz (Di^mysius) of Portugal, promoted Portu¬ 
guese literature in the same manner as his contcm])o- 
mry Alphonso the Wise, by his influence and example, 
improved the poetry of Castile. Diniz, like Alphonso, 
was himself a poet and a prose writer. His poetic 
compositions were, according to the fashion ol’ the age, 
collected in Cancioneiros (song books), whic*h bore the 
name of the author. But from the testimony of Por- 
tuguese writers, it appears that the poems of king 
Diniz are to be found only in old manuscripts. Th(‘y 
cannot, however, be very few in number, for two Can- 
vAoneiros are named, one containing the spiritual, and 
the other the temporal works of the king. The first of 

Et porque era for 9 a, adarve, et fo^ado 
Da Betica Almina, et o seu Casteval 
O Conde por Eiiclia, et pro eoinunal 
Eni tarra os encreos poyarom a Saa^rado. 

El Gibaraltar, inai'uer qiie adordado, 

Et ro compiidouro per saa dcferisao, 

Pt llo busodeto sein de afao 
Probto Toy delies eiitradoct iilhadet. 
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these collections bears the singulai- title of Canciotieiro 
de NosfiaSenhom (Our Lady’s Song book).* King Diniz, 
in whose reign tjade, and with it the third estate par- 
ticuL'irly, llf)ijrishcd in Lisbon, founded in the year* 
1290 the national university. This institution was 
first established in the capital, but it was soon trans¬ 
ferred to Coimbra, where it is still maintained, in a 
gicat measure, axTordiiig to its original forms. It is 
one of tht; oldest universities in Europe. No accounts 
have been jweserved of any other Portuguese writers, 
who, following the example of their king, may have 
more or less distinguished themselves in the cultivation 
of the national poetry; though at this period celebrated 
names might the more naturally be expected, as two 
poets had flourished in the twelfth century. But the 
Poitiiguese bards, who, in the thirteenth century de¬ 
lighted tlwiij* contemporaries by theii’ poetic com})osi- 
tions, shared no better fate than the writers of the 
oldest Spanish canciones and romances, 

POKTS OK THE EOYAE FAMILY IN THE KOUTl- 

TEENTH CENTURY, 

The fourteenth ce ntury is not much richer than the 
thirteenth in names, wdiich shed a lustre on the history 
of Portuguese poetry. Scarcely any writers of verse 
are recorded, except those who were members of the 
royal family, as if they wcix; considered the representa¬ 
tives ol* all the contemporary poets of their nation. 
Al[>honso who reigned fi’om 1325 to 1357, pursued 
with regard to poetry the same course as his father, King 

^ S(i' harbusii '\tachado. arlidr Dtonis. 
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Diniz. Aflbnso Saiit:hez, a natural son of Diniz, ap¬ 
pears to have been gifted with a similar poetic talent.* 
But the writings of AfFonsS Sanchez are not now to be 
found even in manuscript; and those of King Alphonso 
IV. have never been printed. Pedro L, who was the 
son of this last mentioned sovereign, and whose unfor¬ 
tunate connection with the beautiful Inez de Castro, 
has given him a romantic celebrity, seems to have found 
the Castilian language, which then vied with the Por¬ 
tuguese in cultivation, as well adapted as his native 
tongue to the poetic expression of his feelings. A C^as- 
tUian poem by Pedro I., which begins in short verses, like 
a cancion, and proceeds in the measure of the Italian 
canzone, has been preseiwed, in addition to some com¬ 
positions in Portuguese, which are also attributed to 
that nionarch.t If Domt Pedro’s poem be authentic, it 
proves that the Italian poetry had an influence on the 
Portuguese, even at a period when the Castilian had 
not yet fully developed itself in the old-national forms. 
But this early influence of Italian poetry is also proved 

* The changes which the name Alphonse underi;^oes in Spanish 
and Portuguese may mislead persons who are not intimate with those 
languages. li\ Spanish it is indiscriminately either Alfonso or 
Alonzo; the latter form, however, is chiefly used in common life. In 
Portuguese, from the natural tendency of that language to omit the 
letter/, the name is invariably pronounced and wrilteii Afonso. 

f This poem is given by Barbosa Machado, under the head 
jD. Pedro I .—As it is written in the Castilian language, it would 
be out of place in a collection of specimens of Portuguese pitetry. 
The Portuguese songs of Pedro I. are iiicltifled in (iarcja de 
Resende’s ( \iHcioneiro. 

^ The Spanish Don becornts Dotn in Portuguese. 
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l)y sonic Portuguese sonnets of the fourteenth or fif- 
teentli century. An old sonnet, in praise of Vasco de 
Loheira, tlic author of Aiftadis de Gaul,* is by some 
writers ascribed to Alphonso IV., King of Portugal, 
and by otlicrs to the Infante Dom Pedro, the son of 
Jolni I., who Avas born in the year 1392.f It is scarcely 
wortli while to enter into minute investigation merely 
for the purpose of settling this dispute. Admitting the 
problematic sonnet to be really the production of the 
Infinite Dom Pedro, and therefore ivritten, at the earhest 
in the commencement of the fifteenth century, it is 
certain that at that period no imitation of the Italian 
style was thought of in Castile. In Portugal, however, 
the metrical form of the sonnet was not only known, as 

* JSte llie llisloiy of Spanish LileraUire, p. 49, 

t Manu(;l dn Faria y Sousa has printed it in his Diacurso de 
(os Sotieios, prefixed to his Fncntc Aganippe, that is to .say, his 
poems, vol. i. The language and style of this sonnet are siiffi- 
cieiitly aneiont. 

Uoiii Vasco de Lobeyra, e de gram sem, 
de pram quo vos av dcs hem conlado, 
o feito <h' Armadis, o naniorado, 
sein quedar (iidc por contarhi rcm. 
li tanto VOS aprougiie, e a tambcni, 

qiie VOS seredes seinpre ende loado, 
eii entre os homes hos por ho inentado, 
que VOS erain adeaiite, e qiic bora hi'in. 

Maes porque vos fizestes a freniosu 

Breoranja umarendoudo hu nom ainarom 
esto, I'ombade, e contra sa vunlade. 
i a t‘U hey grain do de a ver queixosa, 

poi sa gram iVemosura, e sa boiidude, 
e her porque o si in amor nom Jho pagaroin. 
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it also was in Castile; but the Italian style was likewise 
imitated in sonnets. The Infante Dom Pedro translated 
some of Petrarch’s sonnets into Portuguese.* It may 
therefore without hesitation be inferred that Dom Pedro. 

I 

who has never been mentioned as having struck out a 
new path on the Portuguese Parnassus, merely foUowed 
the example of some of his countrymen who lived be¬ 
fore him. It is probable, that the mercantile intercourse 
between Lisbon and the ports of Italy, made the Por¬ 
tuguese early acquainted with Italian literature. But 
at the period now under consideration, the imitation of 
the Italian style appears to have been veiy limit<?d in 
P(rt*tugal; for the old lyric poetry in the national style, 
b('gan al)out this time more particidarly to unfold its 
(diaracteristic beauties. According to the testimony of 

* One of these sonnets is printed, as a specimen, in the before- 
mentioned Discurso de los Sonetos. There is in the anliiiuiited 
diction a decree of precision which approximates to the style of the 
original;— 

Viiiha Amor por o campo trebelhaiido 

com sa fremosa Madre, e sas don/ellns; 
el ri^o, e cheo de l^dice entre alias, 
jjf de ar^;o, e de sas setas nom curaudo. 

Brioranja hi a sazom sia pensando 

.na gram coita que ella ha, e vendo nquellas 
setas de Amor, filha cm sa mano huna dellas, 
e inetea no arco, e vayse andando. 

Des hi volveo o rosto hu Amor sia. 

Her, disse: ay traidor que me has falido; 
en prenderey de ti crua vendita. 

Largou a mano, qiiedou Amor ferido: 
e catando a sa sestra end.oa do grila, 
hay inerre, a Brioran ja <|ue fogia. 
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a Spanish writer,* the Portuguese Cancioneiro Geral 
contains some jjoems of the fourteenth century, with 
tlie names of the authors affixed to them. 

CHRONICLES IN PROSE. 

In the fourteenth century too, Portuguese prose 
improved in precision, after a certain degree of literary 
consideration had been given to it, in consequence of’ 
chronicles being written in the national language. 
From tliis period the Portuguese vied with the Casti¬ 
lians in the patriotic task of recording the memorable 
events of their national history. The style of the Por¬ 
tuguese chronicles of the fourteenth century is, however, 
conipletoly in the (‘hronicle manner.t Indeed the Por- 

* Sec Sarmiento’s Obras Postliumas^ p, 323. 

f Tlie Cionica do Condestahre de Portugal Nun Alvarez 
Pereiftiu printed in jrotliic letters at Lisbon 1520, in folio, may 
serve, for an example. That this chronicle was composed about the 
end of the fourteenth century is a fact which admits of no doubt. 
Though written quite in the dry style of the chronicles, yet the 
author seems to have had a vague idea of historical arrangement: 
and he sometimes aims at a certain degree of skill and eloquence in 
antithesis. Thus in the preface, which commenc^ ift the following 
manner:— 

Aiitigainentc foy costume fazerem memoria das cousas que se 
fa/iam, assi erradas, como dos valenlCvS e nobres feitos ; dos erros, 
porque dellos soubesseni guardar, e do>5 valentes e nobres feitos, aos 
boos fizessem cobi^a a ver peras cousas semelhatites fazerem. 

With th is artificial commencement, the simplicity of the follow¬ 
ing passage forms a remarkable contrast:— 

E por noin fazer longo prollego fprologo farei aqni come<;o 
em este virtuoso Senhor, do qual vco o valente y muy virtuoso conde 
estabre Dom Nunalvan'z Pereyra. E assi dehi em diante siguiremos 
iiossa bistoria. 
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tuguese literature of the fourteenth century presents no 
prose work, which in point of style equals those written 
during that period, in the Castilian language, by the 
Infante Juan Manuel. 


INTIMATE CONNECTION OF THE PORTCGUESE AND 
GALICIAN POETRY-THE GALICIAN POET MACIAS. 


In Portugal as in Spain the fifteeutli century was 
the period during which the old national songs and ro¬ 
mances flourished in the greatest luxuriance. Since 
that time Portuguese and Spanish poetry have in ge¬ 
neral occupied the same degi’ees of cultivation, and 
have lent to each other a mutual support, though 
neither stood in need of the other’s aid. The corres- 
ponderree between the Castilian and the Portuguese 
poetry, was at that time i)articulaiiy ]rronioted by the 
Galician poets, who though faithful subjects of the (Cas¬ 
tilian monarchy, still remained true to their inoilu r 
tongue. Galicia seems to have been the land of roman¬ 
tic sentiment whence the poetry of love exhibited in th(' 
lyric compositions of Spain and Portugal was trans¬ 
planted. No Portuguese oi’ Spaniard is so cehibrated 
in poetic literature, for the influence of love on his fate, 
as*the Galician poet and knight Macias, who lived in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, and of whose 
remarkable history a brief sketch may properly be 
introduced here. Macias, wdio obtained the surnames 
of the enamoured and the greats distinguished himself 
as a brave warrior against the Mo(ts of Granada, and 
as an accomplished ^viitei’ in the literary retinue of the 
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Marquess of Villena.'^ But thougJi the marquess appre¬ 
ciated the meiits and talents of Macias, lie did not ap¬ 
prove the romantic passion with which that enthusiast 
interwove his poetic fancies into the alfaii’s of real life. 
Tht‘ marquess strictly prohibited him from continuing a 
secret intrigue in which he had embarked with a lady, 
who, through the intervention of the marquess, had 
become the wife of another knight. But Macias con¬ 
ceived that he could not better prove his chivalrous 
constancy in love, than by boldly disobeying the com¬ 
mands of his patron. The marquess, however, availing 
himself of his power as grand master of the order of 
Calatrava, sent the refractory poet a prisoner to the 
kingdom of Jaen, on the frontiers of Granada. In his 
captivity Macias comjiosed his songs of ill-fated love in 
the Galician language, which at the period of their 
production w(?re highly esteemed, but which are now 
lost with the exception of .a few trifles.f He contriveil 
to forward cojues of these songs to his mistress. On 
the discovery of the correspondence, the poetic boldness 
of Macias roused the husband of the lady to the most 
furious pitch of jealousy. Armed cap-a-pce, he set out 
with the intention of slaying tlie unfortunate iioet. 
He ]iroceeded to the town of Arjonilla, where Macias 
was confined, and espying the prisoner at a windffw, 
he threw a javelin at him, and killed him on the sjiot. 

* Sitj tlio preceding vol. p. 74. 

f Dieze, in his Keinaiks on Velasquez p. 105, has printed a 
romniencing stanza of one of these songs, which presents no great 
merit, together with a translated passage I'roni Argote de Molina’s 
Nnhlezd (/e Ainiaimsia. 
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Some idea of the sensation which this affair produced 
may be formed from the contents of the old Spanish 
CancionerOf in which it is frequently mentioned. But 
the story has more properly its place in the history 
of Portuguese pf)etry. The Spanish amatory ptjets, 
however extravagant might he their extacies in verse, 
confined thehiselves, in real life, within certain boun¬ 
daries, which were consistent with tlu' habits of sf>- 
ciety. The Portuguese, on the contrary, and as it 
would appear, the Galicians likewise, when they in¬ 
dulged in the poetic expression of violent and enthusiastic 
feelings of love, conceived that it was still necessary they 
should seek to impress the stamp of peifection on their 
songs, by exhibiting all kinds of sentimental excesses in 
theii* own pt'rsonal conduct. The Sjianiards seem al¬ 
ways to have felt convinced that they could not attain 
the romantic tenderness of the Portuguese.* A certain 
simplicity and intensity in the expi’ession of tender 
sentiments, to which the language of Portugal is par¬ 
ticularly favourable, has always been one of the cha¬ 
racteristic features of Portuguese i)oetry, from the 
fifteenth century down to the present times. 

THE CANOIONEIIIOS GERAES. 

But in order to pursue the comparison between the 
romance and lyric poetry of Portugal and of Spain, an 
intimate acquaintance with the old Portuguese Ca//- 
cioneirofi gerae^'i (general song books), is indispensabh*. 

* Even Cervantes in his Journey to Parnassus, makes iVIfirnrv 
assign to Lusitania the supplying of Amorex, iti order to rollert 
together the ingredients of romantic poetry. 

VOL. It. C 
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Collections of tliis kind seem to have appeared as early 
as the fifteenth century. Writers on literature, how¬ 
ever, usually refer to the Cancioneiro^ which was 
printed in the year 1516, by Garcia de Resende, a 
man of talent, who flourished at the courts of John II. 
and Emanuel tlie Great.^ A later collection of the 
same kind, which was edited by Father Pedi’o Ribeyro. 
professor of ])oetry, in the second half of the sixteenth 
centmy, has never yet been printed. The manuscript 
is dated ]577'.t According to the statements of 
writers who seem to have been acquainted with Garcia 
de Resende’s work, it would appear that this old Por¬ 
tuguese Candoneiro contains many more poetic names 
than the better known Spanish collection of the same 
kind, and that among these names are several writers 
who lived in the fourteenth century.^: Here the author 
of this history of Portuguese literature, who has vainly 
endeavoured to render himself acquainted with Garcia 
do Resende’s interesting collection, must d(;])lore that 
he is now compelled to leave a chasm whicli cannot be 
easily filled up; for this certainly is the place in which 
it would he most ]n’oper to endeavour to discover, in those 

* Whal is stated l)y Barbosa Macliado shews how hifflily 
(■arria de Resende was esteemed by his contemporaries. 

t Barlrosa Machado likewise jjlves an account of tliis collei'tion 
under the head D. Pedro /. p. 5-10, a place in whicli such a notice 
would scarcely be lookid for. 

J This is expressly iiieiilioned by IheSjianish writer Sarniiento, 
who says:—El cancioeero Portu^utz contieue muchissimos mas 
pot-las que el Castellano. F.sle < ontieiu' solos los del sieclo xv, pero 
uipiel coillieile del Si»lo MV.-— fM/o.v posfli, p. ‘rj-;. 
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features, wliitii were doubtless common to all, or at 
least to most of the Poituguese lyric bards of s^ie fil- 
teenth century, the nature of the original difference of 
Portuguese and S])anish genius. It may, however, 
be presumed that the Portuguese ]ioets, who were at 
this peiiod so much more numerous tlian the Spanish, 
had advanced no farther than the latter in poetic re¬ 
finement, for even Bemardim Ribeyro, called the Por¬ 
tuguese Ennius,^ who lived until the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, and who is more ci'Jebi-ated 
than any other poetic writer of the fifteenth century, 
does not surpass the authors of the old Spanish ballads, 
in any thing connected with the cultivation of genius 
and the im])rovemeiit of ])oetic language, '^riuis in all 
literary probability the Portuguese Cuitcloneifo gerai 
is mei’ely a companion work to the Spanish colk'ction. 
But the preponderating number ol’ the jmetic m riteis 
of Portugal, compared with those of Spain during the 
fifteenth centuiy, is a circumstance particularly de¬ 
serving of notice, since it proves that the soil of Por¬ 
tugal was then, as well as at an earlier jioriod, evi'n 
more fertile than Spain in poetic genius. Still, howi vi r. 
this indicates no peculiarly eminent talent. It is also 
but fair to observe, lest the superior number of tlie 
Portuguese poets, in proportion to the limited extent 
of their native land, should he too highly (estimated, 
that in the fifteenth century, the Castilian monarchy was 
not what it now is; for it was hounded on the south by 


* ll will soon iiecfssjM’v Ot (his authoi thr ui 

i pai'licular nniicp. 
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the Moorish kingdom of Granada, and on the east by 
the Aitagonian dominions, where the Limosin language 
exclusively prevailed. 


DEFICIENCY WITH BEGARD TO HISTORICAL RO¬ 
MANCES-LTTTI.E INFLUENCE OF THE CULT I- 

VATION OF l.ATIN VERSE ON PORTUGUESE I.YRIC 
POETRY. 

Narrative an<i particularly historical romances seem 
never to have been so highly esteemed by the Portuguese 
as by the Spaniards. It is probable that in this class of 
composition the Portuguese merely imitated the Spa¬ 
niards, whom they instructed, on the other hand, in 
bucolic poetry.^' 

The enthusiasm with which the Portuguese devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of lyric ))octry in then’ 
native tongue, was not abated by tin; passion for latin 
poetry, wliicli towards the close of tlie fifteenth century 
prevailed in Portugal as well as in Italy. This literary 
coincidence was probably occasioned by tlu^ commercial 
intercourse which then subsistt'd between Portugal and 
Italy. The fame of Angtdo Poliziano attracted one of 
his most ardent admirers, tlie ingenious IIenri(|ue Cayado, 
better known by the name of Ermigius, from Portugal 
to Italy, where he entered the ranks of the revivers of 
latin poetry. (Cayado was imitated ])y a considerable 
number of Portuguese writers who became celebrated for 

* I have met with no notice of a Romanceiro distinguished 
from the Portuguese Canciutuira by any remarkable number of 
narrative romances. 
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the composition of latin verse.* But it does not appear 
that the national poetry, in the vernacular langu£^e, 
was in any way neglected or despised by the Portuguese 
nobility; and the favour of the great exercised a more 
powerful influence over the poetic spirit of the nation, 
than the example of the learned. There is also very 
little gi’ound for supposing that the Portuguese writers en¬ 
deavoured to form the romantic poetry of their country 
on the model of the antique. A correct notion of the 
essential distinction between romantic and classic com¬ 
position secured at this period the Portuguese as well as 
the Italians against tlie introduction of incongi*uous and 
spurious forms in tlieir poetry; and taste was not yet 
sufficiently cultivated to admit of a judicious union of 
the classic and the romantic styles, 

EARLY CUI.TIVATTON OF HISTORICAl. PROSE. 

The general improvement of the languages and tlie 
renewed intimacy with ancient literature, had even as 
early as the first half of the fifteenth century an advan¬ 
tageous influence on the Portuguese chronicle wriWrs. 
At this period a very copious chronicle of the reign of 
King John I. of Portugal, was written in the Portuguese 
language,* by a knight and statesman, named Fcimando 
Lopes. This writer distinguished himself as early as 
the reign of King Duarte, or Edward, whose successor, 
Alphonso V. in the year 1449, conferred on him the 

0 

* Dieze, in his Remarks on Velasquez, p. 7(>, has collected no¬ 
tices of the lives of those Portuguese who in tlie fifteenth and sixteenth 
ceotnries distinguished themselves by the composition of latin verse. 
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dignity uf Croitisia, or state-historiographer.-* The 
narrative style of this diligent compiler is, indeed, quite 
as dull and monotonous as that of the older Portuguese 
chroniclers; but he obviously made efforts to express 
himself u itJi a certain degree of dignity. He neglects 
no oi)portunity of making his historical characters deliver 
speeches, after the manner of the ancient writers; and 
a certain degree of energetic simplicity is to be found in 
some of those liarangues.f 

• According lo the testimony of Barbosa Machado, Lopes 
wrote several chronicles; only one was however printed, a damaged 
copy of which I have now before me. It is entitled: Chronica 
d'El Rey D. Joad /. de boa memoriu ^c. composta por Fcrnam 
Lopes. Lisboa Ki44, With Zurraru’s continuation it forms one 
thick hdio volume. It is singular enough that in these old Por¬ 
tuguese chronicles, the word Key (King) is always preceded by 
the Castilian article El, instead of the Portuguese O. Thus 
El Rey, united as if formulg one word, has become in the official 
‘idle of Portugal the substitute for O Rey. 

•j- The following speech, which is short, and is not badly con¬ 
ceived, may he transcribed here entire as an interesting specimen 
of Portuguese prose of the fifteenth century. Nuno Alvarez, who 
commands the Portuguese army against the Castilians, whom his 
brothers have joined, thus addresses his companions in arms:— 

Amigos, eii nam sey mais que diga do que vos ja teuho 
dito, perd ainda vos quern responder a isso, qiie me dissestes. 
Quanto he o que di/eis: que os Castellanos sam muytos, et vein 
grandes Capitancs, el senhorcs com elles, tanto vos sera mayor 
honrn, et louvor de serein por vos vencidos, ca ja muytas vezes 
acoutecco os poucos vencerem muylos, porttue todo o venci- 
meiito he ein Deos, el nain nos homens. Na oulra cousa, em 
epic diividaes, segundo parece, que he a vinda de meus Irmaos em 
siia conqiaiihia, a isso nam iemais por nenhuma guisa, ncni Deos 
quizesse tal, que nenhuin por inim fosse enganado. Ca eu nad 09 
hev por meus lim.inos nesla parte, pois quo vein pordesviar a terra, 
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INCREASE OF PORTUGUESE POWER, FOLLOWED BY 

THE RAPID DEVELOPEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 

POETRY AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIX¬ 
TEENTH CPINTURY. 

Meanwhile tlie Portuguese monarchy approached 
the summit of its power and glory. While Spain, 
under the dominion of Ferdinand and Isabella, began 
to form itself internally into a single state, the govern¬ 
ment and people of Portugal directed their attention to 
discoveries and conquests in Africa and India. A pecu¬ 
liar union of the heroism of chivalry, and the industry 
of social life which prevailed in Portugal, under the 
auspices of her enterprising sovereigns, impressed on 
the nation a consciousness of power, in which the Por¬ 
tuguese were in no respect inferior to the Castilians. 
The flag of Portugal waved along the western coast 
of Africa, where Portuguese factories began to b(! 
converted into colonies, extending towards the Cape 
which Vasco de Gama doubled in the year 1498. In 

que os gerou, Pi nam digo contra ineus Irniaus, mas cm verdade 
VOS jiiro, que ainda que ahi viesse meu Padre, eu seria contra elle, 
por servi 90 do Mestre meu senhor. E pera Vita verdes que he assiin, 
se a voz praz de em esta obra sernios todos companheiros; eu vos 
juro, et prometo, que eu seja o dianteiro ante a minha bandeira, et 
o priuiejro que coraece a pelejar, et assi podeis ver a vontade, que 
eu tenho contra meus Irniaos neste feito. Mas, nad embargo da 
vossa ten^ad ser todavia qual me dissestes, aquelles, que se quizerem 
hir pern suas casas, et lugares, vaose com Decs, ea eis, et esses 
poucos de boos Portuguescs, que comigo vein, Ihe enteiido peer, a 
prai^a. 
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less than fifteen years after this memorable event, 
Portuguese valour, guided by the renowned leaders 
Francisco de Almeida and Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
succeeded in founding a kingdom in India, of which 
Goa was the capital. At this period, during the 
glorious reign of Emanuel, who in the series of Por¬ 
tuguese sovereigns is distinguished by the suniame of 
the Great, no Spanish poet had attained so much cele¬ 
brity as was enjoyed by the Portuguese Bernardim, 
or (according to the more ancient orthography of that 
name) Bernaldim Ribeyro. A comprehensive idea of 
the nature of that romantic spirit, which every Portu¬ 
guese poet conceived himself bound to exhibit in the 
fulfilment of his poetic destination, may be gathered 
from an account of the life and writings of this extraor¬ 
dinary man. 


BERNAliniM lUBEYRO. 

This poet received such a literary education as n as 
in those times required for the study of the law, and 
a subse(|uent residence at court. King Emanuel, 
conferred on him the appointment of mo<;o Jfdalgo 
(gentleman of the chamber). Ribeyro found at the 
court of that sovi‘reign an object capable of fixing his 
poetic fancy, but not his future happiness; for from 
that time forw^ard the heart of this sentimental en¬ 
thusiast appears to have been incessantly agitated by 
sad ('motions. Portuguese writers insinuate that the 
Infanta Dona Beatrice, the king’s daughter, was the 
lady of whom the unfortunate Ribeyro was enamoured. 
It is evident from his writings, that lie has studiously 
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thrown a veil over the secret of his heart. We are not 
informed how he reconciled this passion with his do¬ 
mestic relations, or whether at the period of his mar¬ 
riage he had emancipated himself from those romantic 
illusions which at other times exercised so powerful 
a dominion over him. It is related that he frequently 
retired to the woods where he passed the night alone, 
singing to the murmuring brooks his songs of passion 
and despair. But it is also said that he tenderly loved 
his wife, and after her death showed no inclination to 
enter, a second time, into the mariied state. There 
is no possibility of reconciling these psychological in¬ 
consistencies, since it is not known at what period of 
his life Ribeyro retired from court. Neither is it 
recorded at what period or at what age he died. Bilt 
that he cherished romantic fancies in real life, as well' 
as in his poetry, is a fact which is sufficiently con¬ 
firmed Ijy the accounts which have been preserved of 
his conduct and by the general cliaracter of his writings,* 

Among the poetic works of Ribeyro, so far as they 
are known, his eclogues are particularly distinguished. 
If not the very oldest, they are certainly among the 
most ancient compositions of the kind in Portuguese 
and Spanish literature; and when compared with those 
of Juan del Enzina, who flourished about the same 
time in Spain, they may, in every respect, claim the 
priority. Juan del Enzina ingeniously sported with 
simple ideas; but Ribeyro sang from his inmost soul. 
However, even Ribeyro is poor in ideas. His language 

* Barbosa Machado’s article under the head “ Bernardiin Ki- 
beyio,” is too short and unsatisfactory for a name so celebrated. 
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and conij)osition arc veiy remote from classical cor¬ 
rectness, and his prolixity is tedious. But amidst the 
monotony of Bibeyro’s homely verses, there appears 
a spirit of truth and poetic feeling, which no art or 
study could have produced. The eclogues, which 
are unquestionably the production of Ribeyro’s pen, 
are four in number; but a fifth in the same style is 
attributed to him. They are all composed in Redon- 
dilhaSf arranged in stanzas of nine or ten lines each, 
called decimiJi. Like most compositions in the class to 
which they belong, these eclogues assume the form of 
tales; but the lyric garb in which the simple materials are 
dothed, is the most interesting circumstance of the whole. 
Ribeyro has described in his eclogues only the scenery 
of his native country. The Tagus, the Mondego, the 
sea on the coast of Portugal, and even sometimes the 
city of Coimbra, and other towns, are exhibited in a 
poetic point of view. The names usually given to the 
shepherds are, Fauno, Persio, Franco, Jano, Sylvestre; 
but among the shepherdesses we find, a Catharina and 
a Joana introduced. Certain peculiarities and mysterious 
allusions sufficiently betray the object of the poet, which 
was to represent the romantic situations and events of 
the fashionable circles in which he moved at the court 
of Lisbon, under the poetic disguise of situations and 
events of pastoral life. In conformity with the notions 
of the age, this kind of disguise was, from its affinity to 
allegory, highly valued; and it afforded the poet an op¬ 
portunity of unfolding the sentiments of his heart, to 
the mistress whom he dared not name, without the fear 
of compromising either her or himseU. Ribeyro’s fancy 
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revelled in this iiiiioii of truth and fact with trutli of 

poetic feeling. The characters in ail his eclogues are 

* 

nearly the same under different names, and among 
them an unhappy lover is always the most con¬ 
spicuous. The fervent expression of tenderness and 
despair on the part of the lover, forms the soul of these 
little pastoral pictures. 

Ribeyro’s poetic style is in its principal features the 
old romance style, only here and there somewhat more 
luxuriant, and occasionally interspersed with antiquated 
conceits. The unaffected truth of some of the descrip¬ 
tions is heightened by a peculiar kind of rural grace,* 

* For example in the following stanziis:— 

0 dia que ally cliegou 

Com sen gudo el com sen fato. 

Com iudo se agasulliou 
Km hunia bicada de hum matu, 

E levuuduo a pascer, 

O outro <lia a ribeira 
vloana acertou de hi ver, 

Qiie andava pela ribeira 
Do 1'ejo a flores colher. 

Vestido braneo trazia, 

Hum pouco a fronlada aiidavu, 

Fermosa beiii pareda 
A os olhos de quein na olhava. 

Jano em vendoa foy pasmado, 

IVIas pnr ver que ella fazia 
Escondeose eutre hum prado. 

Juana flores cnlbia, 

Jano colhia ciiidado. 

Despois que ella tene as flores 
Ja colbidas, et escolhidas 
As desvarutduft cores 
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and even the uniform repetitions and plays of words 
in the lyric passages are, in general, not destitute of 
poetic interest.^ The enthusiast must be forgiven for 

Cora rosas entreinetidas, 

Fez deltas hnraa capella. 

K soltou os seus cabellos 
Que eram lain lungos romo ella, 

£ de cada liuiii a Jano eni vellos 
Lhe nacia hiiina querella.—Eglogo 11. 

* For example :—- 

Triste de ini, que sera ? 

O coitado que farei, 

Que naiti sei onde me va. 

Cum quern me consolarei ? 

Oil quern me consolara? 

Ao loiigo das ribeiras, 

Au som das suas agoas, 

Chorarei rauitas canceitas, 

Minims magoas derradeiras^ 

Minhas derradeiras magoas. 

Todos fogem ja de mini, 

Todos me desemporarara, 

Mcus males sus me bearam 
Pern me darein a bm 
Com que nunca se acabaram. 

De todo bem dcsespero 

Pois me desespera qiieni 

Me quer mal que lhe iiaiii qiieru, 

Nam lhe quero senara bem, 

Bem que nunca della cspero. 

O meus desditosos dias, 

O meus dias desditoso.Sy 
Como VOS his saudosos, 

Saudosos de alegrias, 

D’alegrias desejosos: 

Deixaimc ja descan^ar. 
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the application, certainly not very ingenious, of his own 
name, which he has sometimes allegorically disguised 
by ^ word Rtheyra^ (a river,) and sometimes intro¬ 
duced as the real name of a shepherd; but the shep¬ 
herd is in the same way reminded of a beautiful river, 
which is intended as the allegorical representative of a 
lady, who under the name of Riheyra^ is the object of 
Riheyro's adoration.* Some of these antiquated con¬ 
ceits are, however, dignified by warmth of expression .t 
But upon the whole, Ribeyro’s eclogues are nothing 
more than the heartfelt effusions of a poet, who with 

Pois que eu vos fa?o tristes, 

Trisles porque ineu pesar 
Me deu os males que vistes. 

E muitos mais por pasar.—Egl. 111. 

* The Spaniards cannot easily enter into the spirit of these 
verbal allusions in the Portuguese language; for the word which in 
Portuguese signifies a river^ is in Spanish by the usual change in 
the penult syllable Jiiberat and signifies a bank. The Portuguese 
Ribeira, or Ribeiro, is probably derived from Rinus; and the 
Spanish Ribera from Ripa, 
f For example;— 

Ribeiru de ineu cuidado, 

O cuidado da ribeira, 

Kibeira do bem passado. 

Pois de ti vivo apartado 
Comigo vive canseira: 

Ando com a fantesia, 

Trago huma tristeza tal, 

Que mooro con alegria, 

Tam contente sou com o mal, 

Que sempre mal ter qoeria.—Egl. V. 

This fifth eclogue is, however, attributed to Ribeyro only by 
cotijecture. 
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all his tenderness and deptli of sentiment had not 
sufficient energy to strike oilrt a new course for himself.* 
The Cantigas of Bemardim Eibeyro unquestion- 
ably bear the characteristic stamp of the fifteenth 
century. They may be ranked on an equality with 
the best pieces of the same kind in the old Spanish 
Cancionero. Like them they paraphrase an idea 
which is set down at the head of the poem, and thus 
appear in the form of glosses, without being confined 
within a certain number of lines. The idea is as in 
Spanish, called the mote (motto). That which the 
Spaniards term a glom, is by the Portuguese denomi¬ 
nated a volta (turn); and the title Cmitiga, which the 
Portuguese give to a composition of this kind, seems, 
like the Spanish term Villancico^ to have been bon'owed 
from the ecclesiastical hymns.t One of Ribeyro’s Can¬ 
tigas is remarkable for the boldness with whicli the 
poet, in his character of a married man, very unequi¬ 
vocally marks the distinction between his wife and the 
lady who is the object of his regard, and assures this 
lady that only his hand and not his heart is wedded.t 

* These eclogues form an appendix to the old as well as the 
new edition of the pTrose romance of Menina e Moqa, which will 
soon be further noticed. 

t See the preceding vol, p. 113. 

:{; This very plain dealing effusion is as follows. It is without 
punctuation:— 

Nam saui casado senhora 
que aindu que dei a mao 
uani easel ho cora^ao 

Antes que vos coiihe<,’c.se 
si'in errar contra vos riada 
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If this Cantiga be really founded on truth, a question 
with which the critic has, generally speaking, little 
ami^era, it not only weakens the authenticity of the 

Imma soo mad fiz casada 
sem qne mats nisso mete^e 
doulhe que ella se perdesst* 
solteiros e vossos sam 
hos olhos e ho cora 9 aiii 

Dizem que ho bom rasaiiiento 
se a de fazer de vontade 
eu a VOS a liberdade 
VOS del e o pensamento 
nisto soo me achei contento 

* 

que se a outrem dei a iiiau 
del a VOS bo cora^ao 

Como senhora vos vi 
sem palauras de presente 
na alma vos re^ebi 
onde estareis para sempre 
nam de palaura somente 
nem hz niais que dar a mao 
g:nardandovos o cora^ao 

Caseime com meu cuidadu 
e com vosso dessejar 
senhora nam sam casado 
nam mo queiras acuitar 
que semrvos e amar 
me nas^eo do cora^ao 
que tendes em vossa mao 

Ho casar nam fez mudau^a 
Pin meu antig:uo cuidado 
nem me neg^ou csperan^a 
do galardam esperado 
nam me engeiteis por casado 
que se a ontro dei a mad 
a vos dei ho cor.icao. 
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accounts respecting Ribeyro’s tender attachment to his 
wife, but also serves to explain the studied obscurity of 
the allusions which prevail throughout the whole of 
his writings; and in this last respect the question is of 
some interest to the critic. A sextina imitated from the 
Italian forms, but in trochaic verses, which are besides 
pure redondilhas, is likewise among the number of 
Ribeyro’s poems. In addition to these Cantigas, 
which are, however, but little known,* there has been 
preserved a narrative romance of the idylic kind, which 
by some favourable accident has even found a place in 
one of the old Spanish Cancioncros, where it is also 
attributed to Ribeyro.t This romance, which is alle¬ 
gorical, contains plays on the name of Ribcyro, and 
veUs the glowing anguish of the poet under a singu¬ 
lar obscurity of ideas and images. The romantic 
mysticism and deep fervour of expression, which 
distinguish it, sufficiently attest its authenticity.:f 

/ 

* They may be found in the appendix to the old and scarce 
edition of the tale Mctiina e Moga^ (Lisboa, 1559, in 8.) 

f In the Cancionero de RomanccSf Amheres 1555, in 8vo. It is 
also to be found in the ntw as well as in the old edition of the Me- 
nina e Mo^a. 

J It commences thus:— 

Ao loiigo de huina Ribeira, 

Que vai pello pe da serra, 

Onde me a mi fez a guerra 
Muito tempo o grande amor. 

Me levou a iniuha dor. 

.Id era tarde dg^ia 

K a agua della corria 

For antre hum alto arvoredo. 





But a work, l.y this author, wliich is of greater 
extent, and which exhibits the first remarkable attempt 
towards the improvement of romantic 2 >i’osc in tlic 
Portuguese language, remains to be noticed. This 
work is a kind of romance which Ribeyro api)cars 
to have written in his mature years, and which he 
did not comidete. The name given to it Manina e 
Mocdi (meaning “ a young and innocent mtiideii,”) is a 
repetition of the three first words with which the story 
begins, and therefore is not suscei)tible of jweeise trans¬ 
lation in the form of a title."^ In point of intricacy 
this fragment has no ])arfillel in the whole I’ange 
of romantic literature. The mystei’ious Ribeyro has 
fiei\‘ employed aU the powers of his inventive fancy, 


in giving uttejnnee to his enthusiastic feelings, and in 


Oiido ;is vezes liia qiietlo 
O Rio, e :'is vezes nain. 

Eritnula em do vcriuii, 

Quaiidu coineeain us ave.s 
(I’om sens caiitares siiaves 
I’aeer tiido graciozo. 

A o rogfido saudozo 
Das aguas cantavam ellus; 

Toda las iiiinlias querellas 
Se me pozerani diante; he. 

TIk; new edition of the Menitta e o:i Smidades cle 

Dernardim liibci/ro, published by one of the descendants of the 
poet, Lisboa l78o, in 8vo. is easier to read than the old edition, on 
account of the more regular punctuation. But the old and scan’o 
edition, \vhich, however, bears ou the title page, the wor<!.s dr novo 
rstampada, Lisboa 1559, in Svo. contains, in an appeudi v, RibryuV', 
eclogues, and also a collection of old Portuguese poems by r 
niUliors. 
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minutely expressing the sentiments of his heart; while 
at the same time he has confounded and changed cha¬ 
racters and events so as to secure every circumstance 
and allusion against malicious interpretation. Thus a 
reader in the nineteenth century is at a loss to unravel 
the entangled composition, and it being merely a frag¬ 
ment, is a circumstance which increases the difficulty. 
No alchymist ever bestowed more pains on the enigma¬ 
tical dressing of his doctrine of the philosopher’s stone, 
than Ril)eyro has taken to envelope his romance in a veil 
of obscurity. It is asserted, nevertheless, that with aU, 
this caution he was afraid to lay it openly before the 
public; and in fact the book; did not become known 
until after his death. It is impossible to form any 
probable conjecture as to the ultimate object of the au¬ 
thor. The commencement of the tale, or if it must be 
so called, the preface, is put into the mouth of a senti¬ 
mental female character who has withdrawn from the 
gay world to a wild solitary spot on the Portuguese 
coast. This lady, whose name is not mentioned, relates 
that while she was yet Menina e Moga, she was carried 
from her father’s house to foreign lands. From that 
period, doomed to lead a life of wretchedness, alone, 
among the rugged cliffs, she bewails her never-ending 
soiTows, beholding only on the one hand the unchangeable 
mountain tops, and on the other the ever restless waves 
of the sea.* In this manner the anonymous female con- 

* She says:— 

Kscolhi pnra ineu coiitentamento (se entre tristezas et saudades 
ha ulg-imi) virnie viver a este monte, onde o lug'ar et mingoa da con- 
versarao dagente te fosse, como para men cuidado cumpvia: porqnc 
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tinues her narrative, and describes her inconsolable 
condition. She states, that by way of amusement, 
though of a melancholy kind, she has devoted herself 
to the task of writing “ this little hook” feste livrinho), 
which is intended to unfold her sufferings and her 
errors. From this introduction the reader impatiently 
expects the history of the nameless lady, who has now 
excited his interest. But here the confusion and in¬ 
tricacy commences. The supposed authoress states, 
that in her solitude she had discovered another lady 
no less unfortunate than herself. She introduces this 
lady, who in her turn begins to relate her history. 
This new character throws the first completely into 
the back ground. She expatiates on the virtues be¬ 
fitting knights and ladies, and sheds tears of regret for 
the departed days of chivalry. She states that the 
wild valleys to which she has retired, were once the 
scenes of memorable and brilliant events: and here the 
reader is again disappointed, for instead of relating her 
own adventures, as is naturally expected, she com¬ 
mences an intricate and romantic story of love and 
heroism, the period of which is laid in the ages of 
chivahy. This story is in fact the romance which 

Ribe 3 To wished to write. What the author intended 
• 

grande erro fora depois de tantos nojos, quantos eu com estes mens 
olhos, vi aveiiturarme ainda esperar do mundo o descan^o, que elle 
nunca d^ a ninguem, Estando eu aqui 16, ta5 longe d6 toda a outra 
gente, et de mim ainda niais longe; donde nam vejo senao serras de 
hum cabo, que se nad inudao nunca, et do outro aguas do mar, que 
nunca esfani quedas, ondc cuidava eu ja que e^queoia a desaventura, 
porque ella, et depois eu a todo poder que arnbas pudemns nao 
leixamos em mi nada em qne pudesse nova magoa U r Ingar; &c. 

D 2 
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|jy the Iwo-lold iVainc-work of his romance, and the 
superfluous history I’t'lated hy the one lady to the other, 
is an enigma that cannot be solved without a know¬ 
ledge of the 2 )rivate life of the poet, circumstances of 
which arc supposed to be ingeniously concealed under 
tliese forms of art. Ribcyro very dextrously makes his 
fair naiTator observe that, as a woman, she is not quali¬ 
fied to speak minutely, and at length concerning the 
achievements of knighthood; but that with respect to 
the affairs of the heart she is enabled to say all that is 
necessary. Thus he has spared himself the trouble of 
exercising his descriptive talent on a branch of the 
liistory, the details of which he was not inclined to 
follow. 

It would be impossible to fiirnisli an abstract of the 
tale of love and heroism which forms the subject of this 
romance. Even on a perusal of the whole, so great is 
the obscurity, that nothing can Ije comprehended of the 
circumstances, without the utmost effort of attention. 
That Ribeyro has clothed in the disguise of this story, 
the most interesting events of his own life, is a fact 
which admits of no doubt; for the contrivance which 
he adoj>ted with the view of concealing his personal 
implication, by the intricate arrangement of his romance, 
is disclosed with the greatest simplicity. The really 
artless Ribeyro; having so far disguised himself, con¬ 
ceived that by transposing the letters of real names, he 
did all that was necessary to avoid compromising the 
individuals of liis acquaintance, whom he introduced in 
liis romance, arrayed in the garb of ancient chivalry. 
Thus Alvaro is convcrteil into Avalor, Joana into 
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Aonia, and J^ermrdim, the eliristian name of llibeyro 
himself, is dianged into JSimnnrder and Narhhidel. 
The unconscious sunplicity of these transpositions, cor¬ 
responds with the whole tone and style of the romance. 
The Inonotony of incessant love complaints renders the 
prolixity of the naiTative still more tedious; hut even 
amidst that monotony and proUxity, it is easy to recog¬ 
nise a spirit truly poetic, more remarkable, however, 
for susceptibility than for energy. Some of the senti¬ 
mental* passages are distinguished by the charm of a, 
most tender and pathetic sweetness. This characteristic 
appears even in the introduction, where a story is told 
of the dcatli of a nightingale, whicli being perched on 
the brancli of a tree overhanging a brook, dies wiiile 
singing, and dropping into the brook is carricd.away by 
the cuiTcnt, along with the fallen leaves.* The reader 
is surprised by these delicate plays of feeling, no less 

* The following is <lie passage:— 

Nam tardou niuito que estando eu assi ciiidando, sobre bum veide 
laino que por siiua da agiia se estendia, se veyo pousar hum Rousinol, 
coiu(‘^ou a cantar tam doccinente que de tndo me Icvou a pos si u 
meu sentido d’ouvir; el ellc cada vez crecia mais etn sens queixuiiies, 
que parecia que corao carisada queria acabar, seuao quando tornuva 
como que coine^ava. Eritam {tristc da avezinba) que estandosc 
assi queixando nairi sey como se cahio inorte sobre aquclla aguu, 
cahindo por entre as ramas, muitas fulhas cubiram lambero com ella; 
])areceo aquello siual de pezar naquelle arvoredo dc caso tarn des- 
eslrado. Levava a pos si a agua, ct as folhas a pos ella, el quizeiaa 
euliirtomar: mas polla corrcnle (jue ulli fazia, et polo mato que 

4 

dali para baxo acerca do rio logo estuva, prestusmenle se aiouguii 
da vista; o coragao me doeo tantoenlao eni ver lau asinha iuudo 
quern dailies tao pouco bavia que vira cstar cahlaiido, que iiao pu(b 
icr as lagrimas. 
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than by many occasional reflexions, which though tri¬ 
vial in the present day, were at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century by no means common. Thus 
allusion is made to the absurd notion of women 
in imagining they can secure the heart of a lover 
by the same persevering service which pleases i,hem- 
selvcs in the other sex.* By traits of this kind, and 
by the simple truth of description, this old Portuguese 
romance is sufficiently distinguished from the common 
class of romances of chivalry, which during the six¬ 
teenth century, became in a great measure the fashion¬ 
able reading of the Spaniards and Portuguese. Spanish 
literature at that period could not boast of any work 
written in so cultivated a style, and yet that style soon 
afterwards became somewhat antiquated. From some 
passages in which allusion is made to Galician phrases, 
it is evident that the Portuguese in the age of Ribeyro, 
carefully distinguished their native tongue as a culti¬ 
vated language, from the Galician, which had now 
become a common popular idiom. 

* This passage may be regarded as a specimen of romantic 
didactic prose:— 

Coitadas das mulheres que porqne vem que as namoram os 
homens com obras cuidain que assi se devem elies tarn hem de 
Jiamorar: et be muito pelo coiitrario, que aos homens namoramnos 
desdeis et presun^oens, apos huma brandura de olhos, asperesa muita 
de obras. Isto de seu natural Ihes deve vir, porque sam rijos, que 
parece nam terem em muito senam o que trabalbam muito. Nos 
outras boandas de nosso nacimento fazenios outra cousa: porem se 
elies com nosco entrassem a juizo, que razam mostrariam per si? 
Ca o amor que he senam vontade? Ella nam se da, nem se toma por 
for 9 a, mas como quer que seja, ou pela desventura das mulheres, on 
pela Ventura dos homens. 
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In the polite literature of Portugal, Beraardim 
Ribeyro stands on the boundary of the old national 
and the modem taste, which at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, began to be developed in Por¬ 
tugal as weU as in Spain, in consequence of the imita¬ 
tion of the Italian style. In spite of all their defects 
and deformities, Ribeyro’s verses as well as his prose 
romance, deserve to be honourably remembered, since 
they present remarkable monuments of the romantic 
character of the Portuguese at the period when the 
national greatness of that poetically organized people 
began suddenly to decline. A remnant of that cha¬ 
racter must, however, still be preserved, even by the 
Portuguese of the present day, otherwise a new edition 
of Ribeyro’s romance would not at the end of the 
eighteenth century, have been presented to the Portu¬ 
guese public, as a proof of the excellence of a language 
in which such a work was written.* 

CHEISTOVAp FALCAO. 

Among the contemporaries of Ribeyro the most dis¬ 
tinguished was Christovao Falcao, or Christovam Fal- 
cam. He was a knight of the order of Christ, an 
admiral, governor of Madeira, and a celebrated poet 
in the age in which he lived. A long eclogue by this 
writer, which forms an ajjpendix to the works of 

* The publisher of the new edition of the Menina e Mogu 
(see note p. 33.) expressly states in his preface, that by recalling 
public attention to that work, he proposes to refute the censures 
which have been pronounced ou the Portuguese language. 
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Ribeyro,* so completely partakes of the charactef of 
the poems which it accompanies, that were it not for 
the se2)arate title it might be mistaken for the produc¬ 
tion of Ribeyro himself. It therefore proves that Ri- 
beyro's ]K)etic fancies, his romantic mysticism, not ex¬ 
cepted, were by no means individual. The fashionable 
fonn of the i)octry of melancholy love in Portugal, was to 
complain and yet ostensibly atfect to conceal itself. Thus, 
Christovao Falcao, by a slight change of his own Chris¬ 
tian name, gives the name of Crhfcd to the shepherd 
who poetically re])rescnts himself. The subject of the 
poem is tlie love of Crhfal and Maria, the shepherdess 
who is the heroine of the eclogue. This shepherdess 
is evidently a real personage, and it is mentioned by 
writers on literature that the poet’s mistress had the 
same Christian name; she was a Maria Brandam, 
The iniral scenery described in this eclogue, like that 
in the 2)oems of Ribeyro, is all national: the Tagus, 
the Mondego, and the rocks of Cintra, are introduced 
here as in Ribeyro’s romance. The story is simple. 
Two lovers ai’e separated by the severity of theii* 
])arents. The sheidierd relates his soitows, and calls 
to mind his past days of hai)pines 3 . This reminiscence 
gives birth to a kind of tale which is interwoven 
with the comjdaints of the shepherd. The vei’ses arc 
redondilhas, and the eclogue consists of upwards of 
ninety of the ten line stanzas called decimas, exclusive 
of some cantigas in shorter stanzas, which. are inter- 


♦ lii^logd dt’ Christinuuu Falt'am, vhamudo (JriaJ'al, annexed 
to lilt* old edition oi‘ the Mcnhui c Mot,-a. See note page 33. 
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spersed through the work. Tlie language and style, 
particularly in the lyric complaints, are even more 
antiquated than Ribeyro’s. The most trujy beautiful 
portion of the poem is the description of a brief inter¬ 
view and renewed farewell between Crisfal and Maria,* 
particularly towards the close.f The poet throws a 

* Depois de me visto ter 
e ja que me conberia* 
lagrimas ihe vi corner 
dos olhos que nam niovia: 
de niim sciii nada dizer. 

Ea lhedisse: meu dessejo, 
vendoa tal com asaz dor, 
desscjo do ineu amor 
crerei eu ao que vejo, 
ou crerei ao meu ternor. 

A ysto bem scm prazcr 
me tornou entam assi 
com voz de pouco poder: 

Crisfal que vez tu ern mini 
qiie nam seja pera crer ? 

* 

Eu Ihe respondi; perdervos 
de VOS ver por taiito anno 
fazme assini temer meu dano 
que vejo incus olhos vervos, 
e temo que me engano. 

t Edizendo: 0 mezquinha, 
como pude ser tarn crua 
Bem abra^ado me tinha 
a minha boca na sua 
e a sua fa^e na minha. 

Taigrimas tinha choradas 
que com a boca gostey, 
mas com quanto cerlo sey 
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veil of mystery over the subsequent fate of Crisfal, 
and does not choose to hint whether the hapless shep¬ 
herd survives. A nymph who has heard his complaints 
inscribes them on a poplar, in order, as it is said, that 
they may grow with the tree to a height beyond the 
reach of vulgar ideas.* So delicate a winding up of 

que as lagrimas sam salgadas, 
aquellas clones achey, 

Soltei as minhas entani 
com mnitas palauras tristes, 
e tomey por concruzam, 
alma por que nam partistes 
que bem tinheis de rezam. 

Entam ella assi chorosa 
de tarn choroso me ver, 
ja pera me socorrer 
com huma voz piadosa 
comezoume assi dizer: 

Amor de minha voiilado 
ora non inais! Crisfal man^o 
bem sey tua lealdade. 

Ay que grande descan^o 
he falar coma verdade. 

£u sey bem que nam me ineutes, 
que 0 menter he diferente, 
nam fala dalma queni roente. 

Crisfal nam te descontentes 
se me quereo veer contente. 

* Isto que Crisfal dezia, 

Assi, como o contava, 

Huma Nymfa, o escrivia 
N’ hum alamo que alii estava, 

Que ainda entam crescia. 

Dizem, que foi seu intento 
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the story would not have entered into the imagination of 
every amatory bard. 

Portugal may therefore be regarded as the true 
native land of romantic pastoral poetry, which, how¬ 
ever, about the same period flourished in Italy, where 
it assumed more cultivated fonns, particularly after Sa- 
nazzaro had written; but in Portugal alone was it pro¬ 
perly national. Two Portuguese writers, Saa de Miranda 
and Montemayor transferred this style of poetry to 
Spanish literature.* 

Among the works of Falcam, there is a kind of 
poetic epistle, if it may be so called; but he wrote no 
didactic epistles. This poetic epistle is in fact merely 
a Ipic romance, which the author has addressed to his 
mistress in the form of a letter, when, as the super¬ 
scription expressly mentions, he had secretly married 
her contrary to the will of her parents; an act for 
which he incurred the penalty of five years imprison- 

_ a 

ment. From his prison he addressed verses to his 
lady.t Thus it also appears that this Portuguese poet, 
who afterwards discharged, probably with honour to 
himself, the duties of admiral and governor, wished 
to make the same romantic principles the basis of his 
conduct and his writings. 

De escrevelo en tal lugar, 

Pera por tempo se algar 
Onde baixo peosamento 
' Lhe nam pudesse chegar. 

* See the History of Spanish Literature, p. 210. 

t These verses bear the following superscription ‘.—Carta do 
mesmOf estando presOf que mandoa a huma Senhora con que era 
casado afurto contra mntade de sens parentes &c.—^This letter is 
also attached to the old editioii of the Menina c Mo^a. * 
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OTIIEK ANCIENT LYKIC POEMS. 

It is proljablc that the lyric jucccs which are an¬ 
nexed to the old edition of the works of Ribeyro, and 
which immediately foUow the poems of Falcam, were 
written by the latter. They belong entirely to the 
class of ViUancicos in the Spanish Cancioneros. They 
are, for the most part, cantigas or glossed mottos; but 
some arc entitled Efiparqm, or overflowings of the 
heart.* In aU these songs the plays of antiquated 
cliivalrous wit are very aflectedly blended with genuine 
effusions of the heart. They are, however, like the 
old Spanish canciones, throughout enlivened by a glim¬ 
mering of poetic truth; and- even the old fashioned 
conceits successfully contribute to express intensity of 
feeling. This is particularly^ the character of the 
mottos, which appear to be more remarkable for far¬ 
fetched quaintness, than the old Spanish compositions of 
a similar kind. The following may serve as examples:— 
“ I saw the end at the beginning; 1 see the beginning 
at the end; so that I know not whether I am beginning 
or ending.”! “ Since in beholding you, lady, I have lost 
the knowledge of myself, do not you do against me, 
that which for your sake I have done against myself:”! 

* From the verb Esparecer, which is almost synonymous with 
the French Extravaguer, the term Eiparga is probably derived. 

f Vi o cabo no comedo, 

Vejo o 00111090 no cabo, 

I)e fei9ab quo nam conhe9o, 

Se 00111090, nem se acabo. 

Setihora, pois, por vos ver, 

. Assi mo desconhot i. 
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“ At variance witli myself, great is my danger, for 
I can neither live with myself nor fly from myself.”^ 
Some mottos arc, however, expressed in a more simple 
and popular form; but it is remarkable that those 
which are most inartificial, or destitute of i)oint, are 
precisely those of which the glosses arc more particu¬ 
larly distinguished by nature and grace.f The Por¬ 
tuguese of this age seem to have been much less dis- 
|M)scd than the Spaniards to pourtray in their lyric 


Nam me qiiereis vos lu/xr 
O qiie por vos fiz ami in. 

t'onnj'o uio (le.suviin ; 

Vejo me till g^rancle perign, 

Nam posso vivir enmig'o, 

Nem posso fu^ir de mim, 

■f’ The following- for example:— 

Nam posso dormir as noiles, 
amor, nam as posso dormir. 

Desqiiti ineus olhus olharom 
eiu vos sou mal e seu bi in, 
se alguin tempo rcpoiisaroni 
ja ncnliiim repoiiso tern. 

Dias vain e noutes vein 
sein vos ver nern vos ouvir. 

Como as poderei dormir ? 

Meu pensamento oenpado 
na causa do sen peusar 
acorda aempre ho cuidado 
para nnnea descuidar. 

As noites do repousar, 
dias sam ao meu sentir, 
noutes de meu nam dormir. 

Todo ho hem he ja passadn 
e passado »ni mal presente; 
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poetry the continual conflict between passion and 
reason. Like the Italians the Portuguese gave free 
utterance to the emotions of the heart, and were only 
induced to seek after quaint ideas, by an eager desire 
that the vehemence and depth of their passionate feel¬ 
ings should be energetically and ingeniously expressed., 
It would appear that at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century the romantic pastoral and lyric styles 
were the only species of poetic composition to the cul¬ 
tivation of which the Portuguese directed their atten¬ 
tion. No evidence appears to exist of any remarkable 
essay in dramatic poetry, before the time of Gil Vicente, 
who will hereafter be noticed. It is probable that un¬ 
important treatises on poetry and versification, in the 
style of that which Juan del Enzina wrote in Spanish, 
existed at the same period in the Portuguese language; 
and on a comprehensive view of the polite literature of 
Portugal, previous to the introduction of the Italian 
style, it will be found that like the true sister of Spa¬ 
nish literature, it was, in an equal degree, susceptible of 
the reform which presented itself to both. 

o senlido desvelado, 
ho cora^am descontente: 
ho juizo que ysto sente 
como sfc deve sentir, 
pouco leixara dorinir. ’ 

Como nain vi ho que vejo 
cos oihus do cora^ain, 
nam me dcito sem dessejo 
nem me erguo sem paixaui; 
lios dias sem vos ver vani, 
as noites sem vos ouvir, 
eu as iiain puhso dmiuir. 
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BOOK II. 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH UNTIL TO¬ 
WARDS THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

CHAP. I. 

GENERAI. VIEW OF THE POETIC AND RHETORICAL 
CULTIVATION OF THE PORTUGUESE DURING THE 
ABOVE PERIOD. 

Ilelaiioji qf‘ Portuguese to Spanish Poetry in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, 

THE original relationship between Portuguese and 
Spanish poetry paved the way for the adoption of the 
Italian style by the former; for when that style became, 
during the sixteenth century, naturalized in Spain, a 
similar change soon followed in the national taste and 
poetic forms of Portugal. The political conflicts of the 
two nations did not either then, or at any former period, 
disturb the harmony of their common poetic feeling. 
Though the distinctive features in the national cha¬ 
racter as well as in the language of the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, might be traced with more precision 
than heretofore, yet the general customs of both nations 
remained the same, and the demands of their respective 
tastes which had been awakened in nearly the same 
manner, required to be satisfied by similar means. 
Every species of poetry was not, however, received 
with equal favour in Spain and Portugal; nor did 
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every style of poetic composition find in each country 
a poet whose genius was cajjable of elevating it to 
particular distinction. In those nations, as elsewhere, 
fate has, by incomprehensible laws, sometimes sum¬ 
moned the right spirit at the right hour, and has 
sometimes denied the art to the artist when all exter¬ 
nal circumstances appeared most favourable, and wlien 
the perseverance of emulative competitors was jnost 
conspicuous. Thus Portugal cannot boast of a Cer¬ 
vantes, and Spain has given birth to no Camoens. 

The Portuguese had raised their country to tin; 
same height of political glory as Spain, when their 
poets began to vie with the Spanish in the ingenious 
imitation of the Italian forms. After Columbus had 
discovered America for Spain, as Vasco de Gama had 
the new way to the East Indies for his own countiy- 
men, the Portuguese lost no time, at least on the eastern 
coast of the new world, in seizing a share of the rich 
booty claimed by the Si)aniards. The Florentine Ame- 
j’igo Vespucci in the service of Xing Emanuel of Por¬ 
tugal, explored a part of the new continent, the whole 
of which lias since borne his name. The papal line ol' 
demarcation which divided the newly discovered heathen 
regions between Spain and Portugal, was equally flat- 
teiing, though circumstances prevented it from being 
equally advantageous to both powers. The Portuguese 
was like the Spaniard, proud of his achievements; and 
before the mines of Peru had given the highest im¬ 
pulse to Spanish self-esteem, Portugal was akeady 
enriched by her Indian treasures. If du^ng the 
thirty years reign of John III. (from 1521 to 1557) 
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the Portuguese government shewed itself wanting in 
wisdom, it was not deficient in energy. Even the 
exertions made to maintain sword in hand, the Por¬ 
tuguese dominion in India, against the constant hostility 
of the natives, augmented the military strength of the 
nation, though they proved injurious to its commercial 
interests. Under these circumstances the bold spirit of 
commerce was in no danger of degenerating into a 
petty trading spirit; and the romantic character which 
Portuguese poetry had from its origin always displayed, 
could without difficulty develope itself under new 
features, particularly when the poet himself, like Ca- 
moens, was at once a hero and an adventurer. 

After the period of the highest greatness of the 
little kingdom of Portugal had long passed away, its 
effects still operated powerfully on the spirit and the 
literature of the nation. To l^e obliged to become 
Spanish subjects, on the extinction of their old royal 
family, deeply mortified the Portuguese; but the shadow 
trf ancient national independence which the cabinet of 
Madrid found it necessary to concede to Portugal, was 
sufficient during the whole period in which that countiy 
continued under Spanish domination, to maintain in full 
force the old national hatred between the two countries. 
This was carried to the highest pitch of exasperation 
in the hearts of thcf^Jojgtuguese, when they found that 
in spite of the seeming independence of the kingdom 
of Portugal, the foreign powers with whom Spain 
waged incessant paid no attention to the dis¬ 

tinction between ^alEiish and Portuguese possessions; 
and that the Dutch in particular availed themselves of 
VOL. II. E 
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the favourable opportunity to treat the Portuguese 
as Spaniards, and to deprive them of those valuable 
possessions in India, for which they were indebted to 
the enterprising spirit and courage of their ancestors. 
It required no great political penetration to discover 
that the most productive source of Portuguese national 
prosperity had thus become obstnicted, and that in all 
probability such a misfortune would not have occurred 
had Portugal preserved her independence. Even the 
nobility and the ecclesiastics, who, contrary tq the ex¬ 
press wish of the people, had favoured the claims by 
which Pliili]) II. of Spain was declared Philip I. of 
Portugal, could not possibly be warm partisans of a 
government which oppressed the whole country by an 
absurd and despotic system of administration. During 
the sixty years therefore in which Portugal felt the 
weight of Spanish supremacy, every patriotic Portu¬ 
guese regarded the three Philips, who ruled over his 
native country, merely as kings of Portugal, unfor¬ 
tunately residing in Madrid. Lisbon continued to be 
the real Portuguese capital. The ministerial depart¬ 
ments of state were stiU concentrated there; and in 
conformity with the treaty by which the crown was 
ceded to Philip, all the public offi(.-es in Portugal were 
filled by native Portuguese. In Lisbon, too; the Por¬ 
tuguese language maintained its ^ancient considera¬ 
tion in the courts of law, in the polite world, and in 
literature, though it was not very readily adopted by 
Spaniards. 

The national peculiarities which, even under the Spa¬ 
nish dominion, continued to distinguish the Portuguese 
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from the Spaniards, were attended by consequences 
remarkably favourable to Portuguese literature, when 
at last, in the year 1640, the long prepared blow was 
struck, which rescued Portugal from the yoke of the 
Spanish sovereigns, and placed John of Braganza on 
the throne amidst the acclamations of the people. At 
this period, Spanish poetry had already declined, while 
on the contrary Portuguese poetry once more revived. 
The general re-action against every thing Spanish had 
an inspiring influence on the* Portuguese poets, even 
though they took no part in political affairs. If no 
second Camoens arose in that age, it nevertheless gave 
birth to several poets, whose lyric compositions honour¬ 
ably maintained the reputation of their country; and 
they were eminently successful in gathering the last 
blossoms of the poetry of romantic love, which had 
taken the deepest root in Portugal. 

CAUSES OF THE CONTINUED CULTIVATION OF THE 
SPANISH LANGUAGE IN POIITUGAJ.. 

To causes of a totally different nature and in whicli 
political interests were but remotely concerned, must lie 
attributed the zeal with which the Portuguese, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, cultivated the lan¬ 
guage and literature of Spain, along \)vith theii’ mother 
tongue and the learning of their own country; while 
the Spaniards of the same period regarded the Portu¬ 
guese poetry as a mere scion of the Spanish, and besides, 
generally speaking, looked down with contempt on the 
language and literature of Portugal. That this unequal 
conduct of the two nations was not the effect of political 

F. 2 
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causes^ is evident from the favour which the IJortuguese 
poets extended to the Castilian language, in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, when certainly no ex¬ 
pectation was entertained of the union of the two 
kingdoms. Even at that period it was a custom, and 
indeed a high style of fashion in literature for Portu¬ 
guese poets to write verses. in Castilian as well as in 
their mother tongue. Saa de Miranda, the poet with 
whom the most brilliant period of Portuguese literature 
commences, also holds a place among Spanish poets. 
Compositions in the Castilian language are indeed in¬ 
terspersed through the works of all the Portuguese 
poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but 
nothing could be more extraordinary than to find either 
verse or prose written in the Portuguese language by a 
Spaniard. 

This phenomenon, which seems to be at variance 
with Portuguese patriotism, may, however, be explained 
by *the peculiar relations which the Castilian and Por¬ 
tuguese languages bear to each other. The Castilian 
language has an imposing character which is wanting 
in the Po.tuguese; and though the stateliness of the 
Spanish diction might seem formal and affected to the 
Portuguese in general, it was likely to make a forcible 
impression on their poets. The plea$ing fluency of the 
Portuguese tongue, could not, howe^r, operate so 
favourably on the poets of Spain, for to a Spanish ear 
the most elegant Portuguese has merely the effect of 
broken Castilian.* The Portuguese were indemnified 

* In illustration of this remark, the words cdr^ pUpOf foviit 
payy mayt pofy ter, may be compared with the Spaaitih <wordb 
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for the Castilian guttural, which so much displeased 
them, by the sonorous accentuation of the Castilian 

ft 

words; but the Spaniards found much of this accen¬ 
tuation lost in Portuguese by abbreviations of the very 
words in which it occurs in Spanish. The Castilian 
too was regarded as the more dignified tongue, because 
its unabbreviated words, for which it is indebted ta 
the latiri, excited more precise recollections of the 
language of ancient Rome.* It is probable also, that 

color, palacio, pueblo, padre, madre, poAer, tener, and similar 
comparisons may be made of a multitude of others. Let the 
reader also take into consideration the clipping pronunciation of 
0 and a when these vowels terminate words in the Portuguese 
language. The Portuguese articles o and a, abbreviated from lo 
and /a, together with the compounds formed from them, as no and 
na, instead of en lo and en la, most necessarily be offensive to the 
Spanish ear. It is singular, however, that the Portuguese language 
lias a tendency to lengthen those particular words in which the 
Spanish cannot tolerate any further extension; for the Spanish 
Universidad, Magestad, &c. become in Portuguese Universidade, 
Mageslade, and so forth, ^ 

* It deserves, however, to be noticed, that of all the sister lan¬ 
guages of J^Moman descent, the Portuguese alone has preserved, in 

I 

its grammatical structure, a remarkable, fragment of the ancient 
latin conjugation, namely, the pluperfect of the indicative, viz, 
fora, foras,.fora, from fueram, fueras, fuerat. But this pluper¬ 
fect has also the siguiffcation of a preterite of the subjunctive; and 
through the ambigttityj^'which thus arises, the value of this gramma¬ 
tical relic in thePorthgaese language is in a great measure lost, not¬ 
withstanding that the ^nnection may easily mark the proper sense. 

^ But how happens it that of all the languages claiming a Roman 
origin, the Portuguese, though in other respects remarkable'for a 
certain si^^icity of character, is, upon the whole, distinguished by 
the mostiitimeroiH^aiid subtle tenses mthe>conjugatio&8 of its verbs? 
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Castilian pride after the union of the Castilian and 
Arragonian provinces contributed its share in rendering 
the Spaniards insensible to the peculiar beauties of the 
Portuguese language. On the contrary, the flexibility 
of the Portuguese character more readily accommodated 
itself to foreign forms. Finally, the dependence of the 
whole government of Portugal on the court of Madrid, 
during the space of half a century, rendered the know¬ 
ledge of the Castilian language indispensable to tliose 
Portuguese who were destined to fill the first ministerial 
departments in their native country; but the Spaniards 

t 

had no such inducement to learn Portuguese, as they 
were not permitted to hold any pubhc office in Portugal. 
Thus did the Spanish language during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, acquire that degree of con¬ 
sideration in Portuguese literature which it afterwards 
maintained. It should besides be recollected, that during 
the period in which Portugal continued under the do¬ 
minion of Spain, a great portion of the bookseUirig 
trade had been transferred to Lisbon, the first com¬ 
mercial city in the two united kingdoms; and trifling 
as this circumstance may at first sight appear, it cannot 
l)e doubted that it co-operated to the diffusion of the 
Spanish language in Portuguese literature. 

RELIGIOUS AND POIJTICAL CHAJfeACTEE OF THE 
PORTUGUESE DURING THIS PERIOD. 

The polite literature of Portugal experienced no 
disadvantage from certain traits of difference in tfe 
Spanish and Portuguese character and mann^. The 
Portuguese who were less addicted to %hftn the 
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Spaniards, were also less inclined to religious fanaticism. 
The monarchs of Portugal, it is true, exerted their 
utmost endeavours^ to inflame the religious prejudices 
of their subjects, and to teach them to revel in the 
same delirium of barbarous orthodoxy as the Spaniards. 
John III. in who^ reign Portugal attained the highest 
pinnacle of her power, did not neglect formally to in¬ 
troduce 4:he Spanish inquisition into his dominions; and 
the Jesuits, who had now begun to excite the alarm of 
every catholic monarchy, Spain excepted, were in the 
year 1540, received into Portugal by the same sovereign 
who proposed to avail himself of the aid of those en¬ 
terprising defenders and propagators of the old catholic 
faith, for the conversion of the infidels in both Indies. 
He consigned to the Jesuits the education of his,grandson 
Sebastian, who was his successor on the throne; and 
the example of the monarch was doubtless imitated 
by many, families of rank. Thus, literary education 
seems to have been still more Jesuitical in Portugal 
than in Spain; and the dreadful pile, on which heretics 
were inpiolated, was lighted up often enough to blunt 
the moral feelings of the people. But these horrid fes¬ 
tivals of superstition accorded less with the Portuguese 
than the Spanish character. Of the two nations the 
Portuguese were in disposition the more tolerant, and 
they continue, so ..to be.* On this account the spiri- 


♦ This trait of distinction between the Portuguese and Spanish 
national character is still noticed by travellers. The Portuguese is 
U bigot, like the Spaniard, but he is for less fanatical. The inies^ 
ei^ui-se in Lisbon, requires an.>eacternal appearanne of 


leTanqe.^^f:^e ,^|iig}isb>sailors refujsa to take off ; their hats duriJtg 
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tual comedies, with which the Spanish public was never 
satiated, obtained only a transitory success in Portugal,jj, 
If, then, the fetters imposed-on conscience proved only r 
slight restraints to poetic genius in Spain,* still less 
could any considerable injury arise from such iiiftoence 
on polite literature in Portugal. 

At this period ]wetry and eloquence were not in 
Portugal much more than in Spain indebted ic»$uppnrt 
from the throne. The poetic art was nevertheless held 
in esteem and honour at the court of John III. Ulie time 
had, indeed, gone by in \thich the kings of Portugal 
comj^eted for llie laurels of Apollo, and shone con- 
s])icuou'* among tlie bards of thCir native land. From 
the rc'ign of Emanuel the Great, to the period when 
the dynasty of tliat monarch became extinct, the kings 
of Portugal were more disi)osed to encourage adven¬ 
turous entcrpiiscs in the two Indies than to devote 
themselves to the cultivation of poetry. Jolm III. 
however, seems to have possessed a strong taste for 
dramatic amusements; at least* it is related that he 
himself used to perform parts in the plays of Gil 
Vicente, which were represented at his court. Se¬ 
bastian, the ardent disciple of the Jesuits, Vas occupied 
in thc‘ fulfilment of his presumed destiny to extend the 
glory of his faith and his name by romantic achieve¬ 
ments, until in the fatal conflict, by which he hoped to 
render himself master of Fez and Morocco, he was lost 

t } '* / * i 

ihe catholic processions in Portugal, the populace content them, 
selves with exclaiming, ** they are English heretics !*’ pr uttering 
soma other vror^g of icprbach. 

* See preceding vol. page 151. 

e 
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among the lifeless wreck of his defeated army: and 
Camoens, the no less ardent disciple of the muses» 
whose enthusiasm in his sovereign’s cause was both 
patriotic and poetic, was left by Sebastian to languish 
in bitter poverty. Old Cardinal Henry, though a lover 
of literature, found, on ascending the throne, sufficient 
occupation in providing for the political welfare of the 
country. That the Spanish kings who next governed 
Portugal bestowed little or no attention on Portuguese 
poetry and eloquence, is a fact to which it is scarcely 
necessary to advert. On the accession of John of Bra- 
ganza, it is probable that the government would have 
done more for the national drama, which had hitherto 
been left to work its own way, had not the Portuguese, 
after the death of the inventive Gil Vicente, fallen 
further behind the Spaniards in dramatic composition 
than in any other class of poetry. The royal patronage 
now arrived too late. Portugal possessed no national 
drama Hke that of Spain; and for the non-existence of 
that branch of literature the people and not the govern¬ 
ment m^st be held responsible. The causes which 

prevented dramatic poetry in Portugal from attaining 

* 

that degree of excellence to which it arrived in Sjrain, 
will be noticed in their proper place, in so far as they 
can be ascertained or conjectured. The distinguished 
favour, however, which the Italian opera at length ob-. 
„ tained from the court of Lisbon was not only unprofitable 
&to Portuguese national poetry, but contributed to banish 
>; it stiU further from the stage. There was of course now 
^ less reaapn than ever to hope fm^|jie establishment of a 
genuine and cultivated national drama in Portugal. 
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To the Portuguese nation must be attributed the 
excellencies and the defects which Portuguese poetry 
and eloquence presented throughout the whole of this 
period. In Portugal, no poet, who wished to dis¬ 
tinguish himself within the sphere of his art, presumed 
to dictate legislatorily to the national taste. No one, 
by striking out a new path, sought to explore the un¬ 
beaten regions of his native Parnassus. No sects, like 
those which occasionally arose in Spain, disturbed the 
poetic harmony of the Portuguese poets, whose various 
voices were always attuned in national concord. The 
influence which the Italian poetry gained over the Por¬ 
tuguese was recognised with equal willingness by the 
poets and the public. It cannot, however, be denied 
that this national harmony of the Portuguese poets 
during the most brilliant period of the polite literature 
of their nation, gave rise to a certain spirit of self-satis¬ 
faction, which though very favourable to subordinate 
talent, was by no means calculated to awaken genius. 
The higher beauties of the poetic art were not scni- 
pulously demanded: to secure success it was sufficient 
that an author should elevate himself in a slight degree 
above the common makers of verse. Romantic ideas 
tolerably versified in pleasing language were all that a 
Portuguese poet found necessary in order to secure the 
esteem and the eulogy of that public on whose decision 
his reputation depended. Eminent poetic merit could 
be appr^ated by very few, and it received no parti¬ 
cular'encoura^ment or uncommon reward. Thus it 
happened that the sMe of poetic public spirit among 
thb FdHugh^ creatM no demand teyemd an extensive 
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improvement of the national poetry. The great mass of 
the people adhered to the old romance stjde; while the 
. nobility, men of education, and finally, all who wished 
to mingle in fashionable society, preferi'ed the Italian 
forms, on which, however, the Portuguese national 
impress was always discernible. But the majority of 
the poets whose names acquired celebrity, belonged to 
noble families;—^for in Portugal, as in Italy and Spain, 
every one who wished to gain distinction at court, or in 
the army, or as a well educated man of the world, 
composed verses; and even ecclesiastics who were anxi¬ 
ous to gain the good graces of the fair sex, found it 
necessary to lay claim to poetic cultivation. Among 
the princes of the royal house, the Infante Dom Manoel, 
who stands in a kind of poetic relationship with Saa de 
Miranda, seems to be the last who was distinguished 
for writing passable verse. 


CHAP. II. 


HISTOUY OF POETUGTIESE POETRY AND ICLOQUENCE 
FROM THE EPOCH OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
THE ITALIAN STYLE, TILL TOWARDS THE END 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tranquil Adoption of the Italian Style, 

THE introduction of the Italian style into Poitu- 
guese poetry was unaccompanied, by any remarkable 
struggle or sensation. ., No mention is made by winters 
on general literature, of the eis^^nce of a party str^ 
nuous^y. opposed to that style in Portugal; and even 
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the works of the Portuguese poets present few or no 
traces of any literary conflict on the subject. That a 
change which excited so violent a storm in Spain passed 
tranquilly in Portugal, was certainly not owing to in¬ 
difference on the part of the Portuguese in matters of 
taste. But the Portuguese most distinguished for cul¬ 
tivation, were not attached to the old romance poetry 
by so decided a predilection as the Castilians. Besides, 
as has already been stated, that class had become, at an 
early j)eriod, acquainted with Italian poetry. Some of 
the Italian syllabic metres might already be regarded 
as vernacular in Portugal, and the spirit of Italian 
poetry was certainly not unknown to the Portu¬ 
guese, since they had, from an early period possessed 
translations of some of Petrarch*^s sonnets. Thus 
the way was already traced out for the thorough re¬ 
form of the old taste, and the natural flexibility of the 
Portuguese character was more easily reconciled than 
Castilian stubbornness to that reform. When, there¬ 
fore, even Spanish poets had set the judicious example 
of improving their national poetry, an opposition which 
would have ^peared the mere imitation of ah um*ea- 
sonable party spirit was not to be expected in Portugal. 
Finally, the poet with,, whose works the new epoch in 
Portuguese poetry commences, so successfully seized the 
delicate tone by which the union of the Italian and 
the old Portuguese styles was to be accomplished, that 
the national taste found in him precisely what it re¬ 
quired, and the innovation was accommodated to the 
Portuguese characteivnndcr the most pleasing forms. . 
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SAA DE MIRANDA. 

The romantic Theocritus, Saa de Miranda, one of 
the most distinguished poets of the sixteenth centurj^- 
has ali’eady been noticed in the History of Spanish 
Poetry.* He shines indeed more conspicuously among 
the Spanish than the Portuguese poets; but in his native 
country he stands at the head of a poetic school. The 
present is, therefore, the fit place to relate the necessary 
particulars of his biography.t 

Saa de Miranda, the descendant of a noble family, 
was bom at Coimbra, in the year 1495. His parents 
destined him for the study of the law, and wished, if 
possible, that he might become professor of jurispru¬ 
dence in his native city. To occupy the chair of a 
teacher of law was at that period considered an object 
worthy of the ambition of persons of rank; and to 
take an interest in the prosperity of the university of 
Coimbra was found to be a strong recommendation to 
the favour of the sovereign. Saa de Miranda had but 
little tastp for jurispmdence, yet, for the sake of pleas¬ 
ing his flints, he pursued his study of legal science 
until he obtained the degree of doctor. He was after¬ 
wards appointed to a prqfessorship, and is said to have 
distinguished himself by his lectures. But on the death 
of his fathOr, Saa de Miranda immediately bade fare¬ 
well to jurisprudence, and resolved to Uve after his 

t ‘ . 

* See the preceding vol. p. 210. . ^ , 

t All the notices extant respecting the life of this poet, are 
collected in the biographical memoir pr^lxed to the new edition^'of 
his Obras Lisb. '17S4, 2 vols. 8vo,"* Effete in his Remarks on 
Velasquez, has merely selected the article " Saa de Miranda,’' from 
tlie works of Nicolas Antonio and Barbosa Machado. 
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own taste. We are tiot informed what age he had 
attained at this period. That his character was, how¬ 
ever, truly poetic, is sufficiently obvious, not only from 
his writings, but from several anecdotes which are 
related of him. In mixed companies he often sat in a 
state of silent abstraction, without obsersdng or being 
aware that he was himself observed. Tears would 
sometimes flow from his eyes, without any apparent 
cause, and he himself was so little conscious of their 
presence, or cared so little to conceal them, that if any 
one happened to address him, he would, while he suf¬ 
fered himself to be quietly drawn into conversation, 
frequently forget to dry his moistened cheeks. He 
cherished a particular desire to travel; and this incli¬ 
nation he gratified when filial duty no longer bound him 
to the professor’s chair. He declined the offers of King 
John III. who, in order to detain him would have provided 
for him in another way, and proceeded to Spain, where he 
probably acquired a more intimate knowledge of the 
CastiUan language than he had before possessed. He 
next travelled to Italy, and visited the cities of Venice, 
Rome, Florence, Naples, and Milan, where he found 
sufficient opportunities for rendering himself intimately 
acquainted with the Italian poetry. On his return to 
his native country he was appointed to a place at court, 
and enjoyed the favour of the king. He was now 
accounted one of the most accomplished courtiers in 
Lisbon, notwithstanding the cast of melancholy which , 
still distinguished him. His pastoral poetry, however, 
peaceful as its character was, involved him in a dis¬ 
pute with a ’Portuguese nobleman, who discovered in 
an eclogue sf)me allusions which he. appbed to him- 
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self. The quarrel- having become warm, the poet 
found it necessary to quit the court. He retired 
to his estate of Tapada near Ponte de Lima, in the 
province of Entre Minho e Douro, where he devoted 
himself wholly to his literary studies, and to the 
cultivation of rural and domestic happiness. Next to 
poetiy, he took most interest in practical philosophy. 
His acquaintance with ancient literature was sufficient 
to enable him to enrich his books with passages from Ho¬ 
mer, in the form of marginal notes. He also understood 
music, and was a performer on the violin. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the gentleness of his temperament, he was fond of 
chivalrous exercises, and took particiflar delight in 
hunting the' wolf. He lived hap]iily with his wife, 
though she was not handsome nor even young at the 
period when he married her. During his life, his 
poetic fame W'^as widely spread. Several poets, who 
reflect honour on their native country, particularly 
Antonio Fen’cira and Andrade Caminha, formed them¬ 
selves chiefly on the model of Saa de Miranda. His 
two comedies so highly pleased the Infante Cardinal 
Henry, that they were performed in the palace of 
that prince, before a company of prelates, and other 
persons of rank. After the poet’s decease these co¬ 
medies were printed by oixier of the cardinal. Having 
reached the sixty-third year of his age, he# died uni¬ 
versally admired and beloved, at Tapada, in the year 
1558. 

No trace of resemblance to a style produced by 
imitation, distinguishes the works of Saa de Miranda 
from the more ancient Portuguese poetr>'. What he 
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learnt from the Italians was a genuine though not per¬ 
fect refinement of the old Portuguese style, under more 
beautiful forms. He was indeed, and ever continued 
to be, too true a Portuguese to aim^ at the highest 
degree of Italian cori’ectness, though it appears, from 
what he has himself stated, that he was most industri¬ 
ous in the revisal of his works.* According to his 
own declaration, it also appears that he did not rely 
with much more confidence on systematic criticism, 
than on the fickle approbation of the public. That 
feeling undpr the dominion of which he always lived 
and moved, was, in the dernier resort, his critical rule 
and guide. The Italian models only directed him to 
the course which he himself would naturally have 
adopted. To use his own expression, he culled flowers 
with the muses, the loves, and the graces.t 

Had Saa de Miranda been in a greater degree an 
imitator than a self-dependent poet, his sonnets would, 
doubtless, have been more numerous; for he was pecu¬ 
liarly fitted, from his knowledge of the delicacies of 
the Italian style, to shine in that form of composition. 

* He says in his third sonnet;— 

Ando cos mens papeis em differen^as. 

Sain preceitos de Horacio, me diram! 

Em al nam posso, sigoo ein apparen^as. 

I^ueni inuito peleijou, como ira sain ? 

Tantos ledores,- tantas as senteii^as. 

Cum vcnto veHas vein, el vellas vain, 
f In one of the introductory stanzas of his first Portuguese 
eclogue, he says, addressing the prince Doin Manoel;— 

Parecia que andava a collier flores 
Co as Musas, co as Gramas, cos A mores. 
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But his Portuguese as well as his Spanish sonnets are 
few in number; and those of the tender cast, like the 
sonnets of Boscan, and most of the Si^anish writers, 
entirely harmonize with the old national tone. Besides 
indulging himself in the use of masculine rhymes, he 
represented the complaints of love in the old strain of 
despair, and contributed his share in pourtraying the 
endless conflict between passion and reason.* But 
he particularly excelled in painting the soft enthusi¬ 
asm of love,t and his sonnets acquire a peculiar 
colouring from the mixture of ]3astoral siniplicit}', 
which he could never entirely exclude from his style 
of poetic representation. The reiterated allusion to 

♦ OiH' of his .sonnets eomnienees at onre with the de.scri|>tioii 
cif this conflict:— 

Dnsarrezoado Amor dentroeni men jx'ito 
Tcm guerra co a razon. Amor, que jaz 
IJi ja de rauito tempo, manda e fuz 
Tudo o que quer a torto ou a direito. 
t For example in the following charming sonnet, which oven 
derives a peculiar air of simplicity from tho recurrence of mascnlinc 
rhymes;— 

Nam sey que ein vds mais vejo, nao sey que 
Mais 0U90, et sinto ao vir vosso, et fallur, 

Naa sey que entciido mais te no oalinr, 

Nem quando vos nam vejo alma que vec. 

Que Ihe aparece. em qnal parte que csle, 

Olhe o Cco, olhe a terra, ou olhe <i mar, 

£ triste aqnelle vosso sossurar, 

Em que tanto mais vay, que dirty que h>'.^ 

Km verdade nao sey qne he isto que arula 
Entre nos, ou se he ar como parece, 

Ou fogo d’oulra sorte, et d’outrn ley, 

r 
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the joys and sorrows of human existence, and the 
transitoriiiess of all things, is a grecian trait in the com¬ 
positions of this poet.* 

The romantic pastoral world was the native sphere 
of Saa de Miranda’s muse. The greater number and 
by far the most beautiful of his eight eclogues are, how¬ 
ever, in the Spanish language, for he wrote only two 
in Portuguese. It can scarcely be doubted, therefore, 
that Saa de Miranda considered the Spanish lan¬ 
guage to be more expressive or more elegant than the 
Portuguese, or that for some other reason he preferred 
it to his mother tongue; and yet as far as a foreigner 
may presume to judge between the two languages, his 
choice ought to have been reversed, for the Portuguese 

Em quo ando, de quo vivo: et nuuca abraiida. 

Por vnitiiiH que a vista resplandoce. 

Ora o que eu sey tao mal conio direy ? 

* What .a beautiful elegiac didactic picture is presented by the 
following sonnet on the setting sun:— 

0 sol he grande, caem coin a cahna as aves 
Do tempo, em tal sazao que soe ser fria; 

Esta agoa que d’alto cae ucordannehia, 

Do sono nab, mas de cuidados graves. . 

O cousas todas vils, todas mudaveis, 

Quul he o cora^ao que ein vos coufia ? 

Passando hum dia vay, passa outra dia, 

Incertos lodos mais que ao vento as naves, 

En vi ja por aqui sombrus et dores, 

Vi iigoas, et vi foiites, vi verdura. 

As aves vi cantar todas d'araores. 

Mudo, et seco he ja tudo, et de niistura, 

Tambem fazendome eu fuy d'outras cores. 

P. tudo u mais venova, islo he sein cura. 
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seems expressly formed for romantic pastoral poetry. 
Perhaps Saa de Miranda thought, without being him¬ 
self clearly conscious of entertaining such an idea, that 
it was more poetic to give dignity to the soft pastoral 
style, by the help of the sonorous Castilian tongue, 
than to suffer it to be altogether naturally expressed 
through the medium of the Portuguese idiom. For 
the character of his pastoral style was to be romantic 
and wholly national, to resemble the idyllic style of 
Theocritus only in the simplicity of rural expression, 
but by no means to be popular, in a prosaic sense. 
Whether Saa de Miranda’s shepherds and shepherdesses 
converse in Spanish or in Portuguese, the rural scene is 
always laid in Portugal. On this account the first of the 
two Portuguese eclogues of this modern Theocritus, is 
partly uninteUigible to the foreigner, who possesses only 
a literary knowledge of the peculiai*ities of the rural 
idiom of Portugal. The poet hiinscdf observes, at the 
conclusion of his dedicatory stanzas to the Infante Dorn 
Manoel, that he discourses in a new language.^ The new 
language here alluded to is produced by a delicate blend¬ 
ing of the turns most I'eniarkable for graceful simpli¬ 
city in the Portuguese vernacular dialect, with a set of 
dignified words and phrases approximating more near ly 
to the latin. But the effect of the irrrion is very im¬ 
perfectly appreciated by a foreigner; and the finest 
charm of the expression is lost in the labour of studying a 
poetic language of this kind. Besides the simjrlicity of 

* Ora proveinos ja a nova liagoagem, 

£ ao dar a vela ao vento boa via^ein. 

V 2 
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the composition does not exclude from Saa de Miranda’s 
eclogues, those jnysteiious allusions to the romantic man¬ 
ners of the age, which are so common in the writings 
of the old Portuguese poets. The first eclogue which 
he wrote in his native language, abounds in such allu¬ 
sions, though it is in other respects one of the least 
artificial of the poet’s productions in the class to which 
it belongs. It is a pastoral dialr)gue in tercets concern¬ 
ing love and indifference, happiness and unhappiness. 
Three cantigas, the first in octaves, the second in 
redondillas and in tlie Spanish language, and the third 
in the syllabic measure of an Italian can/one, form the 
poetic essence of this simple comjiosition. The dispo¬ 
sition to prefer the Spanish language for imagery, and 
the Portugue.se for reasoning, which is a striking feature 
in Saa de Miranda’s poetry, jdainly betrays itself in 
this eclogue. TJie romantic conversation which forms 
the frame v ork to the cantigas in this eclogue, consists 
chiefly of general observations, which in the simjde pas¬ 
toral language in which tlicy are expressed, have a very 
piquant character, but which are rendered scarcely intel¬ 
ligible to a foreigner, by the occurrence of broken popu¬ 
lar phrases in a half ironical, half seiious tone.’^ 3^0 the 

The following- passaa:c wilh which tliis eclogue commences, 
affords a fair speoinu u of Miranda’s .style, while at the same lime 
it presents nothing very ohsenre to the, foreign reader:— 

Gon^'. Quantns cousas Inos, madrinha, et tia, 

Se me vao descobrindo de ora era ora, 

Inda que eu fa^a corpo, gesto, et ria.^ 

Polla alma de quem rnais nao pode, a fora 
Oiitros respeitos, cumpre ter paciencia, 

Te que seja da vida, on da dor fora. 
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philological obscurity of several passages is added the 
enigmatical expression of suppressed pain, which, how¬ 
ever, is natural enough in the mouths of the persons to 
whom it is assigned. In a word this eclogue is entirely 
national. None but a Portuguese can justly estimate 
its poetic merits and demerits. To a foreigner the can- 
tigas are*decidedly the best portion.* 

Aos erros he devida a pcajcleiiriu 
Por coiita, por iiiedida, por halau^u, 

Seja juiz a propria coiisciencia. 

Porein quando ao cunlrurio de e.spcraii<;a 
Em vez de galardao acode pena, 

Queni tera sofriuieuto cm abastaiic;ii? 

Amor qiie por aulollio.s tiido ordeiia 

Hem pouco $e Ihc da de que a fe saiicta 
8c quebre com grad culpa on com piquciia. 

* The following elegauf and simple stanzas form the coin- 
ineiiceuietil of the first cantiga which is sung by the cuinphiiniiig 
shepherd Gonealo:— 

Oude me acolherey ? ludo he tornado, 

Nam parece esperan^-a aqui netihuina. 

Sombras feas, et negras, nial ptccado, 

Estas si que apparecem, cousa algunia 
Nao fieou ])or fazer, como o passado, 

Sera o que he por vir, oucanie a Luma, 

Delgada, que traspoem polo alto monte, 

Sens trabalhus cos meus coteje, et coiite. 

Qoc se os velhus Solaos fallam verdade. 

Hem sabe ella por prova, c<»mo Amor 
!\IatUy et avei:i de mi piedade: 

Endiiniad tain ferinoso, et tai pastor. 

Entrees flores donnia eni fresea idade, 

Olhaudo ella do Ceo perdia a edr, 

Te das flores cio'sa, et d’agoa clara, 

Que o seu ferinoso Amor Ihe adoruieulara. 
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Tlie second Portuguese eclogue, included in the 
works of Saa de Miranda, has essentially the same tone 
and character as the first; with this difference, that it is 
versified throughout in national stanzas of ten lines 
(decimas). Descriptions of the general instability and 
transitory nature of earthly things are particularly con¬ 
spicuous in this as well as in several of Miranda’s other 
poems.* But it would be in vain to look in these Por¬ 
tuguese eclogues for passages of such exquisite beauty 
as those which occur in the Spanish eclogues of the 
same author. It was only on the Castilian Parnassus 
that Saa de Miranda established his fame as one of the 
most distinguished of bucolic poets. With the excep- 

* For example;— 

Vi'S til cousa, que este quuda? 

Ora he iioitc, ora amau!iece> 

Ora oorre hunia tnneda, 

Ora oiitra, tudo envelliece, 

'i'udo tern no cabo a qurda. 

Nas Villas hum baylo daii(;:aii) 

1'hii que Indus ao som andaiu, 

Huns ca, outros la se laii<;uui, 

Cuiiiu o tauter iiao alcan^ain, 

Mais pes, nem bravos nao inandain. 

Do sanguc, et leite ctnpollado 
O Bezerrinho vi^oso 
Corre, et salta polio piado, 

Depois lavra pregfuii^oso, 

Tira o seu carro causadif, 

Cos*dias, et co trabalho 
O brincar d’antes Ihe esqueci^ 

JSain he ja, o qne era ao malho« 

Coricse, levese ao lalho, 

O boy velho, que enfraquece. 
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tion of elegant language and versification,, bis Portuguese 
eclogues are not much superior to the cordial effusions 
of Ribeyro. 

Saa de Miranda seems to have wished to display 
his native language to advantage in another department 
of composition, in which, however, he did not shine 
with equal lustre. A series of poetic epistles which in 
the collection of his works follow the pastoral poems, 
are all, except one, written in Portuguese. At the 
time of their appearance, no similar productions existed 
in Portuguese literature: but they were speedily sur¬ 
passed by other writers. Nevertheless it is not merely 
for the circumstance of their being first attempts that 
they claim attention. They are distinguished from other 
poems of this class by the delicate and characteristic 
union of that peculiar style of pastoral ])oetry which 
Miranda formed for his eclogties, with a didactic diction 
which indicates the disciple of Horace. At the same 
time Horatian ideas are but thinly scattered through 
these epistles, and Miranda’s elegant:e of language is 
far from reaching the force and })recision of the latin 
model. The poetry in which he endeavoured to approach 
the style of Horace, is of the romantic didactic class— 
full of sound morality, conveyed in ingenious reflections 
and pleasing representations—^fuU of truth and warmth 
of feeling—-but like all romantic poetry, it is somewhat 
too prolix, and its learning like the most of that which 
has passed through the scholastic conduits of the clois¬ 
ter, is not drawn from a very profound soujxe. To 
interest by new views and ideas in didactic poetry, was 
not a task suited to a catholic poet of the sixteenth 
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century, and least of all to- one who so piously adhered 
to the imnciples of his faith as Saa de Mu'anda. The 
most interesting ideas of this poet, in so far as the 
value of such ideas is to be considered, must be esti¬ 
mated by their truth and not by their novelty; and 
their natural application to manners and characters 
within the scope of the poet’s own observation, con¬ 
stitutes the basis of their poetic merit. The verse 
chielly employed consists of light redondilhas, running 
in stanzas of five lines; and thus, even in metrical 
form, these c])istles depart considerably from the style 
of Horace. The tw'^o last, which, together with those 
uuitten in llie Spanish language, are versified in ter¬ 
cets, must in other iesj)ects be ranked in the same 
class with the rest. Miranda, according to the old 
custom, styles the whole series of these compositions 
Cm'fdfi (letters), and not EpiMotas^ the term which at 
a soiiiew liat later jjcriod was properly, though not ge¬ 
nerally empluy(‘d by Portuguese writers, to designate 
poems of a didactic or amusing description under the 
form of individual correspondence. 'I’he first is ad¬ 
dressed to the king. After a long series of introductory 
comj)liments, full of the accustomed i>hrases of servile 
devotion to the throne, the author enters into popular 
reflections on the art of government, and particularly 
on the risk of deception, to wdiich sovereigns of the 
best intentions are constantly exjjosed. Some of these 
reflections resolve very happily into })ractical traits of 
didactic description.* Miranda* must be forgiven for 

* Fort\arnnle:— 

E poi itiuito fpie <»s Rrys olheiii 
\ ;»f) j»or foia mil im lijiro.s. 
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his useless display of erudition which was (juite in the 
spirit of his age. In recompense, the legitimate cha¬ 
racter of the poet predominates throughout the whole 
composition. The succeeding epistles possess more of 
the light ironical tone of Horace. They are addressed 
to friends and acquaintances. They relate to the ad¬ 
vantages of rural life;—the equivocal nature of city 
manners and amusements;—the mischievous effects of 
luxury in Portugal since the introduction of the trea¬ 
sures of India;—the value of literary occupation;—and 
similai’ subjects, which an author, avIio had lived in the 
gay world, and afterwards retired to solitude, might be 
expected to discuss in pleasing verse. Thus from the 
nature of their subjects Miranda’s epistles may also be 
ranked among the Hteraiy pictures of manners in the 

Que ante vus Senhov se enculheni 
D’uns Gigantes de cem bravos 
Com que da5, e com que toliiciu. 

Quem gra^a ajile el Rey ulcan<;a, 

K hi falla o que iiao deve, 

Mai grande da ma privan^a, 

Pe<;oDha na funte lan<;a, 

De que toda a terra bevc, 

Quem joga onde eiiguno vay. 

Era vao corre, e torna atras, 

Em vao sobre a face cay, 

Mul ajao as inaiihas mas 
Donde tanto dano say. 

11 oil)cm de hum so pareccr, 

D’hum so rostro, imma so fc, 

D’antes qiiebrar, que torccr, 

Elle ludo pode ser, 

3Ias de coiie houjeru miO he. 
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sixteenth century. T'he philanthropic and patriotic 
poet particularly laments the insatiable spirit of trade 
wliich prevailed in his native country. He declares his 
opinion that danger was not to be apprehended from 
the extended love of the arts and sciences, but from 
the “ perfumes of the Indian spices,” which had the 
melancholy effect of enervating the old national cha¬ 
racter.* 

Saa de Miranda also contributed to improve the 
sacred poetry of his native country. His two hymns 
to the Holy Virgin were the first compositions in Por¬ 
tuguese literature which were executed entirely in the 
style of the Italian canzone. They cannot, however, 
be regarded as lyric master pieces any more than the 


* He says in his fifth epistle:— 

Di/em dos nos sos passados 
Que os mais nao sabiam ler, 
Eram boas, erain ousados. 

£u nain ^abo o nam saber- 
Como alguns as gra 9 as dados. 
Gabo iiioito os sens eustumes 
Doeme se oje iiaiii sain tais. 
Mits da:i letraSt ou perfumes 
De qnais veo o dano mais? 
Destes mhnos Indianos 

gram medo a Portugal, 

Qae veiihad a fazerllie os danos. 
Que Capua fez a Auibal 
Vencedor de tantos anuos. 

A tempestade espatitosa 
De Trebia de Trasimeno, 

De Canas, Capua vi^osa 
Venceo eni tempo piqueno. • 
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Spiritual canzoni of the Italians. Had a catholic poet 
been able to guard himself against romantic prolixity 
in such hymns, still must his fancy, on any.attem})t to 
elevate it to the poetic spirit of the ode, have again been 
subdued by the humiliating idea of the guilt and unwor¬ 
thiness of man; and the more truly Christian the song 
of praise might be, the more would it partake of the 
litany character. Saa de Mu’anda cannot be regai’ded 
as a model for the composition of hymns. But in his 
two spiritual Cangoes he extended the sphere of Por¬ 
tuguese lyric poetry by the noble diction which he in¬ 
troduced into them.* In the second Cangao he has, 

* The following; are the two first stanzas of the Can^ad d 
Nossa Scnhora. 

Virg;eiu fermosa, que achastes a gi-a^a 

Perdida antes por Eva, onde naiii chegfa 
0 fraco entendiiiieiito chegue a Fe. 

Coytada desta iiossa vista cega 
Que anda apalpaodo polla nevoa ba<;a, 

£ busea o que, ante si tendo, nani ve. 

Sein saber atinar, conio, ou porque, 

Eiitrey polios perigos 
Rodeado dc iniigos. 

For piedade a vds venho, et por wiert^, 

Vos que uos desles claro a taiito cscnro, 

Reinedio a tanto niiugoa 
Me dareis lingua, ct Curasao seguro. 

Virgeiii toda sem niagoa, inteira, et pura, 

Sem sombra, nem d’aquella culpa herdada, 

Por todos nos, t6 o fini desdo conie»;o : 

Claridade do Sul, nunca turbada, 

Sanctissima, et perfeita criatura. 

Ante quern de mi fujo, et ine aborre^o, 
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among other faults, indulged in a play on words, than 
which no verbal conceit could be more antipoetic; for 
he finds a wondeiful analogy of contradiction between 
the fall of womankind and the merits of the Holy 
Virgin, in the name Mve and the word Ave with which 
the angelical salutation commences.* But these re¬ 
mains of monkish quibbling are to ]jc expected in sjji- 
ritual, and parti(!ularly in catholic spiritual poems of 
the sixteenth century. 

In the series of Saa de Miranda’s lyric poems, there 
are several po])ular songs written in some of the more 
ancient forms of Portuguese poetry, which arc, how¬ 
ever, dignified by puiity of language and accuracy of 
expression and versification. These songs arc chiefly 
of the style called cantigas, or poetic mottos, with 
variiition (voltas) which are shorter than the Spanish 
glosms. They repeat the idea of the motto diffe¬ 
rently turaed or applied, but its text is not litendly 
interwoven with the variations; and this is precisely 
the, difference of form which distinguishes the older 
Portuguese cantigas from the Spanish viUancicos. To 

Ey medo a quanto fiz, sey quo uieL'e^o, 

Dos mens erros me espanto, 

Que me aprouveram tanlo 
Agora a so Icmbranf^a dosiallc^o. 

Mas lonibramo pore;in, que vos iizestes 
Paz ciitre Deos, el nos, 

E a queni por vds chamou si iupre a luaO destes. 

* O Cco, quo Eva perdera, 

Oueiu 110 lo abria, ficou fora dc biiga ; 

Foy he oje tiitregue a rhavo, 

Foy o notno,iiiudado il'Eva tin Ave. 
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these Ijric compositions is added a beautiful elegy in 
tercets, in which Miranda with manly dignity bewails 
the death of his beloved son who accompanied King 
Sebastian to Africa, and who fell in the same battle in 
which that monarch lost his life.^ 

With Saa de Miranda the literary history of the 
Portuguese drama likewise commences. Any attempts 
at dramatic composition which may have been pre¬ 
viously made in the Portuguese language, obtained 
no literary celebrity, and are now forgotten. That 
in the time of Saa de Miranda, theatres existed in 
Lisbon, in which dramas, similar to those in the Spanish 
language were performed, is a fact sufficiently evident 

* The following passage will afford a specimen of the style of 
this elegy 

Cordeiro ante o thrnnn alto de Cordeiro, 

Lavado iras no ten sangue sem inngoa, 

O qiiein eoino era pay, fora pareeiro! 

Diz I*aulo (da Fe nosso ardente fragoa) 

Que para o filho o pay fa^a thesouro, 

Parece natural hum correr d’agoa. 

Nam assi aqiii perto abaixa o Uouro * 

Ao contrario, no mar se lan^a escuro, 

Mondego, et Tejo das areas d’ouro. 

Quanto mais certo contra o imigo dnro 

Podes, que outrem dizer, vim, vi, venei, 

Cerrando, el abrindo a mao, posto cm seguro. 

Nam se vejam mais lugrimas aqui 

Salvo se por nos forem, que ein taes trevas 
Em tam cega prisam deixaste assi. 

Vayte einbora, que ja nam tens que devas 
Temer, la tudo he paz, tudo assossego, 

A quern leva o seguro, que tu levas. 
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from several allusions in Miranda’s two comedies, as 
well as from the works of Gil Vicente, which will soon 
claim particular notice. But no national taste for any 
particular species of drama was then formed in Por¬ 
tugal. The Castilian style could not give the tone to 
the Portuguese; for at the period in ciuestion, which 
was half a century previous to tlie birth of Lope de 
Vega, the Spanish drama was still in its infancy and 
wavering amidst heterogeneous forms. Thus the Por¬ 
tuguese writers who turned their attention to dramatic 
poetiy, were not, in their choice of styles and forms, 
restrained by any capricious conditions demanded by 
the public. These circumstances afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity for commencing, without any literary warfare, 
the improvement of the Portuguese drama by the 
works of two poets, who lik(i Saa de Miranda and 
Gil Vicente? trod in very different paths. Miranda 
wrote two comedies in jirose. They are dramas of 
character in the style of Plautus and Terence:—one is 
entitled Os Kstrnngeiros (the Foreigners); the other is 
called Os Vilhalpamlos, from two Spanish soldiers, who 
had both adoi)ieif the name Vilhalpando, which, at that 
period, was probably celebrated in the military world. 
It has already been mentioned that the Infante Cardinal 
Henry was particularly pleased av ith these two dramas, 
that he permitted them to be peiformed at his court, 
and that he gave orders for having them printed. How 
they happened to obtain these honours is explained 
partly by their own intrtnsic merits and partly by con¬ 
tingent and temporary circumstances. At the papal 
court, in the l)oginning of the sixteenth century, a 
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favourable reception had been' given to the early Italian 
comedies in prose, and in particular to Bibiena’s Ca- 
landra* Miranda’s taste had been formed in Italy, 
and what pleased a pope might well afford entertain¬ 
ment to a cardinal. Miranda, as a dramatic poet, re¬ 
traced the footsteps of Bibiena and Ariosto; and Car¬ 
dinal Henry of Portugal followed the example of 
Leo X. It is, however, more than probable that the 
Portuguese public was not induced by such liigh pa¬ 
tronage to manifest particular regard for this class of 
dramatic entertainments, any more than the Italian 
public had been, by the marks of distinction bestowed 
on the plays of Bibiena and Ariosto. 

The two comedies of Miranda are, nevertheless, 
even at the present day, worthy the attention of the 
critic. They are the first compositions of their kind in 
Portuguese literature; and in none of the essentials of 
the dramatic art arc they surpassed by the subsequent 
productions for which they have served as models. Both 
dramas exhibit highly natural, though not ingenious de¬ 
lineations of character, unaffected diction, and a pleas¬ 
ing and rapid flow of dialogue; and though in their 
composition they really possess but little dramatic me¬ 
rit, still it is evident that a dramatic spirit has go¬ 
verned their execution.t These comedies are indeed 

* See the History of ItuUan Literature, vol. ii. p. 171. 

f Only a short specimen can conveniently be quoted here. 
In the fifth act of the Eslrangeiros a servant who has met with a 
misfortune in the street calls aloud for justice, and an old man, 
named Reynaldo, interposes his remarks. 
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imbued throughout with the delicate and refined spirit 
of a poet, whose aversion from pedantry was equal to 
his feeling of dch'cacy and love of nature. Miranda, as 
a dramatist, endeavoured to draw common characters 
from the life, after the manner of Plautus and Terence, 
of whom he avowed himself an imitator,^ but he felt 
the necessity of elevating, by some degree of refine¬ 
ment, the vulgar phraseology which the characters he 
chose to poiirtray actually employed in common life. 
For this purpose h(’ availed himself of the interesting 


CalUdio. Rr{:;;etlort;s, Cidadaos, honmns de beni, os grander, et 
os paqtieiios todos me arodi, todos me valei que a todos icleva, se 
aqiii ha alguma lembran(;a de liberdade, et jusli9a. 

Reynaldo. Tamanlias duas ooiisas ciiydavas tu d’acbar assi- 
pollns rnas ? 

Cailidio. No moyo do dia, no meyo de l^aleriiio nao me ouve 
iiinguern, nab me acode. tiiitguem. 

Reynaldo. Cullate ora coin leu mal. 

Cal/idio. Que fa/em aqui tuntas varas de justi^a? 

Reynaldo. Quo riso ! 

Cailidio. Todo o muudo dorme ? 

Reynaldo, Donnes ? tu sonlias ? tu tresvalias ? 

Cailidio. Ah cidadaes que todos suinos escravos. 

Reynaldo. Ja vay entrarido ein seu acordo. 

Cailidio. Assi ha isto de passar ? Esi'oloume, a^outoumc, 
matoume, se me a justi<;a, nab acode acaberey de ontender que faz 
cada hum nesla terra o que Ihe vein a vontade, e ftirey tambem o 
que me a miiiha mais der que fae.a. 

* In his dedication of the Rstrangeiros to Cardinal Henry, 
he sa3's:— 

A comedia qual he, tal vay, aldeaa e mal ataviada. Esta so 
lembranza Ihe fiz a partida, que se nab desculpasse de querer u$ 
vczes arremednr Plauto e Terenciot ^c. 
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popular style in which he acquired such extraordinary 
facility as an idyllic poet. Had the poetic spirit of 
this popular style shone as conspicuously in his comedies 
as in his pastoral poems, the former, like the latter, would 
have been novel and single in their kind. But Saa de 
Miranda was bom a pastoral poet, and only made him¬ 
self a dramatist by imitation. If he had been penetrated 
with the spirit of the comic dramatists of Rome, as he 
was with that of the father of the Greek bucolic, he 
would have endeavoured to become a Portuguese 
Plautus or Terence in the same manner as he became 
a Portuguese Theocritus. He would not then have 
transplanted foreign manners to the comic stage of his 
native land. Still less would he have imitated his 
models in the manner of Bibiena; a manner which 
even in Italy had been relinquished by Ariosto, who, 
as a dramatist, struck into the same bypath, and missed 
the goal. Miranda then did not, strictly speaking, follow 
Plautus and Terence; but Bibiena and Ariosto, in their 
character of imitators of those ancient poets, were his 
guides in the region of dramatic poetry, where the 
spirit of modem times demanded more than he was 
capable of supplying. Besides, why did this poet, who 
was a master in the art of versification, write bis 
dramas in prose? Wishing to adhere throughout to the 
nature of prose, he makes the principal persons of his 
dramas explain, chiefly in soliloquies, their own cha¬ 
racters, with a garrulity, which though certainly natural, 
is nevertheless low and tedious; and the popular mo¬ 
rality which floats in this prolix stream of vulgar 
phraseology afibrds no pleasurable compensation to the 

VOL. II. o 
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auditor or reader.* Faithful to his models, Miranda 
has not, in either of his two comedies, laid the scene of 
action in his native country, where he might have 
dramatized national customs; the* events which he 
describes are supposed to take place in Italy, and the 
manners, and in general the characters which he 
paints, are Italian. In the selection of those charac¬ 
ters, he however follows Plautus and Terence, with¬ 
out paying any apparent regard to the distinction 
between different ages, by which the choice of the 
dramatic poet ought to be directed. Of the principal 
characters there is only one perfectly modern in the 
Estrangeiros, and in like manner only one of the 
samq description appears in the Vilhalpandos. The 
first is a pedantic doctor named Juris; the second is 
a lady named Fausta, a hypocrite, surrounded by a 
group of pretended devotees. The other characters in 

* Thus in the Vilhalpandos a young lover discourses with him¬ 
self in the following way 

£ste meu cora 9 ao enlheeyro emi que praticas come^a entrar 
comigo, nad me queria elle pouco ha saltar do peito f6ra que a na5 
podia eu sofirer? Deixoume elle mais dormir, nem assossegar? 
Agora que aconteceo de novo, mandouselhc por veutura desculpar 
alguem, ou chora, et sospira alguem de todos nds senad eu como ? 
ettamanha injuria, et tarn rezente, podel^e lembra outra nenhuma 
cousa ? Aiuda na5 quer, ainda na5 cansa. Em quanto ouve que dar 
durou o amor, voou a fazenda, voou elle juntamente. Ah, isto he o 
que pintao ao amor com asas, voou, fugio, desappareceo, sem nen¬ 
huma lembran 9 a de mim se som vivo se morto. Como ? et tao pouco 
duro o amor ? cuytado de mim, que fazia fundamentos delle pera 
toda minlia vida, as»i se poe tudo atras abrindo as maos et 9 ar- 
rando? &c. 

This is not a third part of the soliloquy. 
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Miranda’s two dramas, besides valets and waiting maids, 
are some old men, ostentatious soldiers, and enamoured 
youths, a grumbling tutovi* (ayo^) two or three mer¬ 
chants, a parasite, (truhao,) a match-maker, (casamen- 
teiro), and others of a still baser description, which 
the author seems to have thought could not be dis¬ 
pensed with in any imitation of the ancient drama. In 
the ViUialpandos the author has also incidentally in¬ 
troduced the modem characters of a hermit and a 
French page. No remarkable intricacy of events is 
produced by these characters being brought in contact 
with each other; for Saa de Miranda was not formed to 
be a writer of dramas of intrigue. His scenes are- 
strung together, rather than drawn out of each other. 
It is not worth while more minutely to analyze the 
compo^tion or these two dramas. No highly comic 
scenes occur in either of them. But their general 
tone is spirited; and, if well performed, they doubtless 
would, in the age in which they were produced, interest 
an audience disposed to be pleased with the comic de¬ 
lineation of character; for most of the scenes are of a 
kind which might enable a player to supply by good 
acting that comic force in which they arc deficient. 
Thus it happened that though the Portuguese public 
took no particular interest in dramas of this class, no 
party was formed, as in Italy, avowedly hostile to them. 
The bitterest portion of the satire with^which Miranda 
invigorates, not the comic spirit, but the morahty of his 
dramas, is directed against the Italian and particularly 
the Romish priesthood, to whose scandalous mode of 
life, the basest characters are made, as the most proper 

G 2 
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witnesses in such a case, to bear ample testimony. It 
appears, therefore, that at this time satire might be 
openly and fearlessly direcfted against the clergy, and 
that its application in that way was not displeasing to 
the heads of the Portuguese church; for had it been 
otherwise, so pious a writer as Saa de Miranda would 
scarcely have ventured to indulge in such representa¬ 
tions even if he could have made thinn in secret. 

Having taken a general view of the services which 
this memorable writer rendered to Portuguese poetry, 
it can scrarcely be necessary to state that he was the 
first classic i)oet of his nation; but if it be wisheu to 
make a more rigid a])plication of this title and to confer 
it only on writers, whose poetic cultivation, according 
to the classic models of the ancients, leaves nothing 
farther to be desired, it were better to abstain al¬ 
together from employing it in the history (jf modern 
poetry. Miranda presented to his countrymen the first 
example of the manner in whicli poetic genius aspiring 
to the highest pinncacle of art, ought to st^viy the 
classic poets of antiquity, in order to acquire clearness 
of poetic perception, solid judgment in invention 
precision, elegance and ingenious simplicity in com¬ 
position and diction, Avithout renouncing his individual 
character and the genius of his age and nation.* 

* From the new edition of the works of Saa de Miranda, which 
has already been mentioned, it appears that the Portuguese still 
appreciate the ments of this poet, or rather that his waitings have 
again been restored to favour, Butin this new edition the punctua¬ 
tion is as faulty as in Portuguese books of older date; aud thus the 
foreigner experiences additional difficulty in studying a poet whose 
works, even if correctly printed, would not be very easily understood. 
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The account of the classic school which Saa de 
Miranda founded in Portuguese poetry, must be deferred 
until historical justice be rendered to the genius of a 
less cultivated poet, who flourished at the same period 
witli Saa dc Miranda, but who chose for himself a 
totally diflerent path on the Portuguese Parnassus. 


UlL VICENTE. 

Wliters on literature have not recorded the date of 
Uio birth of tfil Vicente, who is styled the Portuguese 
Plautus,* Ther(' is reason to suppose tliat at the latest 
he was boi n within twenty years of the close of the 
hfteenth century. It is known that he belonged to a 
family of I’aiik, and that he studied tiie law in com- 
jilianee with the wish of his family. Put it appears 
that he s[)ecdily relinquished his juridical studies and 
di'voted himself wholly to the dramatic art. It is not 
ri corded Avhether or not he w^as regularly pensioned as 
a v\ l iter to the court; but he was most indefatigable in 
lurnishing the royal family and the jiublic with dra¬ 
matic entertainments suited to the taste of the age. 
He constantly resided at court, where his poetic tahmts 
w ei c held in permanent requisition for the celebration ol* 
spiiitual as well as temporal festivals; and no dramatic 
w ritiu’ in Europe was more admired and esteemed than 

* Micolas Antonio and Barbosa Machado are the authuiitiesfor 
ihe particulars here collected. Dieze has likewist! quoted from the 
.'d»ovi~inentioned writers, the account given in his appendix to 
V(insc(ucz, p. SO. respecting Gil Vicente, and Paula Vicente, the 
daughter of the poet. 
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Gil Vicente. His first productions were performed with 
approbation at court in the reign of Emanuel the Great; 
but his reputation acquired additional brilliancy in tfie 
reign of John III. a monarch who, as has already been 
mentioned, did not scruple in his younger years to 
perform characters in the dramas of this favourite 
author. Vicente seems also to have possessed all the 
requisite qualifications for a theatrical manager. We 
are mot informed whether he was himself an actor; 
but he was the tutor of the most distinguished ac¬ 
tress of his age, namely, his daughter Paula, maid 
of honour to the Infanta Maria, a poetess, an ama¬ 
teur performer on several instruments, and, as it 
appears, celebrated for every thing except beauty. 
Erasmus is said to have learned Portuguese for the 
express purpose of reading the comedies of Vicente 
in the origii^. There are no notices extant by 
which farther insight into the personal character of 
this poet could be obtained. He died in the year 1557 
at Evora, and, as there is reason to believe, at an ad¬ 
vanced age. Five years after his death, his son Luis 
Vicente edited a complete collection of his works, or at 
least of all that had been preserved in manuscript.* 

* The library, of the University of Gottingen contains a copy 
of this old edition, entitled:— 

Complia^ani de tcdalas obras de Gil Vicente &c.—Empremiose 
em a muy nobre e sempre leal cidade de Lisboa, anno 1562, in folio. 

The complete title may be found in Dieze’s edition of Velasquez, 
p. 87. The text of the dramas is printed in gothic characters, but 
the introduction which precedes each piece is printed in the modem 
roman type. In the dramas themselves the Portuguese and Spanish 
languages are indiscriiniuately employed, and though the iutro> 
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GU Vicente would have been the Portuguese Lope 
de Vega, if not something even superior, had he been 
bom half a century later, and had he been as much 
indebted to his age as the Spanish dramatist was to 
that in which he flourished. But no one was less cal¬ 
culated than Gil Vicente to become an improver of 
taste; and indeed he was far from being ambitious of 
earning that honourable title. Had not the favour of 
the public been continued to him and his dramas even 
after the middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
school of Saa de Miranda had risen and acquired the 
ascendancy in the polite world, he might with propriety 
be ranked as the- last in the series of the Portuguese 
poets of the fifteenth century. His diction, as well as 
his whole poetic style, belongs to that age, and to the 
latest period of his life he continued faithful to the old 
national manner. In the conflict with the new style 
introduced by Saa de Miranda’s school, Gil Vicente 
appeared as the representative of the yet enduring 
national taste, which even at court, where the adherents 
of the new party were most honourably distinguished, 
preserved a co-equal authority with that party. That 
each party should under such, circumstances maintain 
its credit is not a little remarkable. Perhaps they 
became accommodated to each other merely because the 
Portuguese had no relish for literary feuds. It may be 

ductions are chiefly written in Portuguese, some of them are also in 
Spanish. I know of no later edition of Gil Vicente’s works. Bar¬ 
bosa Machado mentions none of subsequent date. How can the Por¬ 
tuguese public so completely forget an old favourite ? Only a few of 
Gil Vicente’s Autos were printed singly in the seventeenth century. 
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I^sumed that each party therefore felt itself secure, 
^d, content with its own security, took no notice of the 
other. 

' Here we again, arrive at the point, at which the 
historian of the cultivation of the Portuguese and 
Spanish drama finds a stumbling-block in the way of 
his enquiries; for the materials necessary to the right 
prosecution of his labour are either entirely wanting or 
involved in contradiction. In the history of the Spanish 
theatre it has already been stated how little positive 
knowledge the Spaniards possessed even in the age of 
Cervantes and Lope de Vega, respecting the early for¬ 
mation of their national comedy.* To Torres Naharro, 
so strangely overlooked by Cen^antes, the honour of 
being the real father of the Spanish comedy, must, 
on every just principle of historical criticism, be con¬ 
ceded. But Gil Vicente was a contemporary of 
Torres Naharro; and the dramatic compositions of 
the Portuguese poet, so far approximate 'to the ruder 
fonns of the Spanish comedy, as to entitle Portuguese 
writers to claim for their own country the honour of 
the invention of that comedy. Spanish Autos either 
did not exist in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
or if they did, they have disappeared from the domain 
of literature. A whole series of Autos by Gil Vicente 
are, however, extant; and several were written within 
the first-ten years of the sixteenth century. Some are 
entirely in the Spanish language; others are half in 
Portuguese and half in Spanish, but aU present, in 
their radical features, the form and character of the 
♦ See the History of Spanish T,iteratare, p. 282. 
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Spanish spiritual comedy. Was Gil Vicente then the 
first writer who exhibited a kind of poetic design in 
dramatic entertainments for the celebration of Christian 
festivals, and thus raised to literary consideration a style 
of composition which had previously been degraded by 
monks and buffoons? Or are the corresponding works 
of contemporary Spanish writers lost in oblivion? Was 
GU Vicente an imitator of Torres Naharro, or did the 
latter copy from the former? 

The number of dramas which Gil Vicente has’ 
bequeathed to posterity is considerable, though com¬ 
pared with the fertility of some of the Spanish poets, 
by no means extraordinary. They are arranged in 
classes either by himself, or, as is more probable, by his 
son, by whom they were published; and in taking a 
critical view of them this classification is very conve¬ 
nient. At the commencement appear the Autos or spiri- 

* 

tual dramas; next follow some anomalous works, which 
are od^ly enough, in preference to all others, styled 
comedies; these arc succeeded by the tragi-comedies; 
and last of all come the Farsas. Various small 
poems in the Spanish and Portuguese languages form 
an appendix to % collection. These works display a 
true poetic spirit, which, however, accommodated itself 
entirely to the age of the poet> and which disdained all 
cultivation. The dramatic genius of Gil Vicente is equally 
noanifest from his power of invention, and from the na¬ 
tural turn and facility of his imitative talent. Even the 
rudest of these dramas is tinged with a certain degree of 
poetic feeling. Scenes in stanzas and redondilhas which, 
though harmonious, are of antiquated construction, 
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succeed each other with wonderful truth and simplicity. 
But there appears in these compositions no perception 
of what may be properly called the perfection of dra¬ 
matic poetry; and no trace of an endeavour to att^n 
classic excellence, calls to mind the spirit of the six¬ 
teenth century. Gil Vicente’s language, too, is al¬ 
together in the old and uncultivated style. 

The Autos, or spiritual dramas, contained in the 
collected works of this poet, are sixteen in number, 
^hey cannot properly be called Corpus Christi pieces, 
or Autos Sctcrmnentales; for most of them were written 
to be performed on Christmas night, in celebration of 
that festival, either before the court at Lisbon, or at 
royal residences in the country, and they perfectly cor¬ 
respond with the object for which they were intended. 
Pastoral poetry forms the basis of the whole, even of 
those which, taking a totally different turn from the 
rest, become alternately didactic and allegoric. By 
this characteristic feature they are distinguished from 
most of the Autos of Spanish or posterior origin. 
Accident favoured the national poetic genius of the 
Portuguese in the creation of the spuitual pastoral 
drama. Gil Vicente while yet a ygfith and a tyro in 
the poetic art, surprised King Emanuel and the Queen 
on the birth of the Infante, afterwards King John III. 
by the production of a little pastoral drama, which ap¬ 
pears better adapted for celebrating the festival gof 
Christmas than the birth of a hereditary prince, but 
which was, perhaps, on that very account the more 
flattering to the royal family., This pastoral di'ama is, 
in consequence of the distinction it thus obtained. 
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placed before Vicente*s Autos, and a notice by the son 
of the poet explains the reason why that precedence is 
assigned to it. The little piece is written in the Spanish 
language. Vicente’s son observes in his notice, that it 
was received with particular favour because it was 
something new in Portugal.* It is therefore probable 
that at this period Gil Vicente, as yet unconscious of* 
his awxi talent, only followed in the footsteps of the 
venerable Juan del Enzina.f Having at the request 
of the royal family altered his piece in such a. way as 
to render it more suitable to representation at Christmas, 
he was^thus accidentally directed into the path which na- 
rally led to the union of dramatic poetry with Christian 
mysteries, and which he afterwards steadily explored. 
Year after year with increasing taste and fancy he con¬ 
tinued to write Christmas pieces, which at last assumed 
a more enlarged form. Among the personages in¬ 
troduced in these dramas there are always some of the 
pastoral class, intended to represent directly, and also 
in a certain degree allegorically, the shepherds at the 
manger of Bethlem. But the inventive poet soon 
advanced a step further. He composed dramas in the 
same style for the celebration of other religious festivala, 
without any admixture of pastoral poetry. Among his 
Autos, however, there is one in celebration of the 
festival of Corpus Christi, which was one of his earliest 
productions. The notice annexed to it states that it 
was performed in the year 1504. It is founded on a 

* He does not merely use the words—*‘por ser cousa nova;** 
but he expressly says—“ por ser cousa nova em Portugal,** 

t See the History of Spanish Literature, p. 130. 
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simple incident in the life of St. Martin, and possesses 
scarcely any tiling of the character of the later spiritual 
dramas, or Autos Sacramentales, properly so calledr 
Byt a far greater display of fancy and theatrical splen¬ 
dour, was the result of Gil Vicente’s subsequent en¬ 
deavours to dramatize the mysteries of the catholic 
•faith. It would appear that spiritual dramas of this 
class, in which so much was to be seen and admired, 
had never before been produced cither on the Portu¬ 
guese or the Spanish stage. It cannot, therefore, be 
doubted, that Gil Vicente’s Autos had their effect on 
the Spanish dramatists of the sixteenth century; and 
that if they were not imitated as models, they served at 
least as examples for emulation. 

The invention arid the execution of Gil Vicente’s 
Autos present an equal degree of rudeness. The least 
artificial are also those in which the most decided traits 
of national character appear. The shepherds and 
sliepherdesses who are introduced into these Autos are 
Portuguese and Spanish both in their names and man¬ 
ners. Their simple phrases and turns of language arc 
similar to those employed by the characters in Saa de 
Miranda’s eclogues, except that their discourse is more 
negligent and occasionally more coarse. In combining 
the appearance of angels, the devil, the holy virgin and 
allegorical characters, with popular scenes, an effect 
perfectly consistent with the ideas of the audience was 
produced; for, according to the catholic doctrine, the 
miracles with which Christianity commenced are con¬ 
tinued without intermission; through the mysteries of 
faith, the connection* between the terrestrial, celestial 
and infernal worlds is declared; and by allegory that 
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connection is rendered perceptible. The critic would 
therefore judge very unfairly, were he to regard as 
proofs of bad taste the consequences which a poet 
naturally entails on himself in writing according to the 
spirit of his religion. Making allowance, however, for 
that spirit, the rudeness of Gil Vicente’s Autos must be 
acknowledged even by him who measuring them by the 
rule of critical judgment, is perfectly disposed to view 
every system of religion only on its poetic side. For 
instance in one of the simplest of these Autos Some shep¬ 
herds who discourse in Spanish, enter a chapel, which 
is decorated with all the apparatus necessary for the 
celebration of the festival of Christmas. The shepherds 
cannot sufficiently express their-rustic admiration o£the 
pomp exhibited in the chapel. Faith (La Fe) enters as 
an allegorical character. She speaks Portuguese, and 
after announcing herself to the shepherds as true Faith, 
she explains to them the nature of faith, and enters 
into an historical relation of the mysteries of the in¬ 
carnation.* This is the whole subject of the piece. 

* The Santa -Fe speaks and the peasant Bras (Bias) replies as 
follows. The old orthography is, with the exception of filling up 
some contractions, preserved in this and the following passages, 
quoted from the Autos of Gil Vicente. 

Fe, A diuinal claridade 

* Seja em vosso entendi mento 

et VOS dee conhecimenlo . 
de sua natauidade. 

Bi •as. Mas quiem sos vos o quiem seres ? 

Fe. Pastores eu sani a fee. 

Bras. Ablenhuncio satanhe, 

Sa nhi fee nho see que ses. 

Fe. Fee ha crer o que nam vemos 
pella gloiia qne esperamos. 
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Another Auto in which the poet’s fancy has taken a 
wider range, presents scenes of a more varied nature. 
Mercuiy enters as an allegorical character, and as the 
representative of the planet which bears his name. He 
explains the theory of the planetary system and the Zo¬ 
diac, and ^tes astronomical facts from Regiomontanus^ 
in a long series of stanzas in the old national style. A Se¬ 
raph then appears who is sent down from, heaven by God 
in compliance with the prayers of Time. The Seraph, in 
the quality of a herald, proclaims a large yearly fair in 
honour of the Holy Virgin, and invites customers to 
it* A Devil next makes his appearance with a little 

amav o. que nam comprehdemos 
nem vimos nem couhecemos 
pera que saluos sejamos. 

Bras. Aora lo entieiido menos. 

Rellata esso mas claro, 

que perjuro a santo Amaro 

que nhi punto os entendemos, &e. 

* The Seraph^s proclamation is Jn old versos de arte ma^or, 
Kvith the middle and endings lines short:— 

Aa feyra, aa feyra y grejas mostreyros, 
pastores das almas, papas adormidos 
compray aqui panos, niuday os vestidos, 
buscay as ^amarras dus outros priineyros : 

08 antecessei’os, 

feiray o caram que trazeis dourado, 

00 presideutes do crucificado 
lembrayuos da vida dos sanctos pastores 
do tempo passado. 

Oo principes altos, imperio facundo 
guardayuos da yra do Senhor dos ceos, 
compray grande soma do temor de Deos 
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stall which he carries before him. He gets into a dis¬ 
pute with Time and the Seraph, and asserts that among 
men such as they are, he shall be sure to find purchasers 
for his wares.* He therefore leaves to every customer 
his free choice. Mercury then summons eternal Rome 
as the representative of the church. She appears, and 
offers for sale peace of mind, as the most precious of 
her merchandize. The Devil remonstrates; and Rome 
retires. Two Portuguese peasants now appear in the 
market. One is very anxious to sell his wife, and ob¬ 
serves that if he cannot sell her,’ he will give her away 
for nothing, as she is a wicked spendthrift. Amidst 
this kind of conversation a party of peasant women 
enter, one of whom, with considerable comic warmth, 

na feyra da Virg^em Seuhorado mundo, 
exemplo da paz. 

Pastora dos anjos, luz das estrelas, 
aa feyra da Virgem donas et donzelas, 
porque este mercados sabey que aqui traz 
as cousas mais belas. &c. 

* The Devil speaks as follows 
Diabo. Hi ha de homens roins 
mais mil vezes que nam b5os, 
como VOS muy bem sentis. 

£ estes ham de comprar 
. disto que trago a vender, 
que sam artes denganar 
et cousas pera esquecer 
o que deuiam lembrar: 
que o sagaz mercador 
ha de leuar ao mercado 
o que Ihe compram milhor, 
porque a roim comprajior 
Iciiarlhe roim borcado. 
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vents bitter complaints against her husband.* The 
man who has already been inveighing against his wife 
immediately recognizes her, and says:—“ that is my 
slipjiery helpmate.”t During this succession of comic 
scenes the action does not advance. The Devil at last 
opens his little stall and displays his stock of goods to 
the female peasants; but one of them who is the most 

* She tells, with a humorous simplicity, that her ungrateful 
husband has robbed her garden of its fruits before they were ripe; 
that he never does any thing, but leads a sottish life, eating and 
drinking all day, &o. 

Vayseine aas ameyxieyras 
antes que sejam inaduras, 
elle qucbra as cereygeyras, 
elle vendima as parreyras, 
et nam sey que faz das viias. 

Elle nam vay aa laurada, 
elle todo dia come, 
elle toda noyte dormc, 
elle nam faz nunca nada 
et sempre me diz que ha fame. 

Jesu Jesu, posso te dizer 
et jurar, et tresjurar, 
et prouar, et reprouar, 
et andar, et reuoluer, 
que he milhor pera beber 
que nam pera maridar. 

0 demo que o fez inarido! 
que assi seco coino he 
beberaa a torre da see, 
entam arma hum arroydo 
assi debayxo do pee. 

f The words Atjnella he a niinka froxa have a very comic 
effect in the original Portuguese from the way in which they are 
introduced. 
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pious of the party seems to suspect that all is not quite 
right with regard to the merchandize, and she exclaims: 
“ Jesus! Jesus! True God and man!” The Devil im¬ 
mediately takes to flight, and does not re-appear; but 
the Seraph again comes forward and mingles with the 
rustic groupes. The throng continues to increase; other 
countrywomen with baskets on their heads airive; and 
the market is stored with vegetables, poultry and other 
articles of rural produce. The Seraph , offers virtues for 
sale; but they find no purchasers. The peasant girls 
observe that in their village money is more sought after 
than virtue, when a young man wants a wife. One of 
the party, however, says, that she wished to come to the 
market because it happened to fall on the festival of the 
mother of God; and because the Virgin does not sell 
her gifts of grace (as gra^eis); but she distributes them 
gi’atis (de graga). This observation crowns tlie theo¬ 
logical morality of the piece, which terminates with a 
hymn of praise, in the popular style, in honour of the 
Holy Virgin. 

These specimens will afford an adequate idea of the 
spirit and style of Gil Vicente’s Autos. His largest 
work of this class may, however, be referred to, in proof 
of the little attention he Ijestowed on dramatic plan in 
the composition of his spiritual comedies. It purports 
to be “ A Summary of the History of God.” After the 
prologue, which is spoken by an Angel, Sir Lucifer 
(Senhor Lucifer J enters, attended by a numerous re¬ 
tinue of devils. Belial is president of his court of 
justice (meirmho de corte)i and Satan gentlenmn of his 
privy council, (fidcilgo do vovselho). After tiiis privy 

H 
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counsellor has performed his part in the temptation of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, the whole details of which 
are represented on the stage, Lucifer confers on him the 
dignities of duke and captain of the kingdoms of the 
world."*^ Next succeeds a series of scenes which sum- 
maiily represent the history of the Christian redemption. 
The World accompanied by Time and angels enters as a 
kii^g. The representation of the fall of man is followed 
by the history of Abel, by whom a beautiful and simple 
hymn is sung.f The next scenes exhibit the histories of 
Abraham, Job, and David; and thus the Auto proceeds 
through the incidents of the old and new testaments 

* Fa^o te Duque e meu capitao 
Dos reynos de inundo siia iim; 

Says Lucifer to Satan. 

f It is a Vilancete resembling the Spanish Villuncicos. 

Adoray montanhas 
0 Decs das alturns; 
tambem as verduras 
Adoray, dcsertos 
et serras floridas, 
o Deos dos secretes 
o Senhor das vidas. 

Ribeyras crecidas, 
louuay nas alturas 
Deos das criaturas. 

Louuay aruoredos 
de froto presiado; 
digani os penedos 
Deos seja louuado. 

£ louue men gado 
nest as verduras 
o Deos das alturas. 
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until the ascension of Christ, which is represented on the 
stage amidst an accompaniment of drums and trumpets. 

On comparing the Autos of Gil Vicente with those 
of Calderon, the difference appears not much, less con-, 
siderable than that which exists between the works of 
Hans Sachs and Shakespeare. But the graceful sim¬ 
plicity with which many of the scenes of these spiritual 
dramas are executed, raises the Portuguese poet in¬ 
finitely above the poetic shoe-maker of Nuremberg. 

The most unimportant of the dramatic works of 
Gil Vicente are those which the poet and his son have 
called comedies. One is a dramatized novel, in which a 
young lady, whom her lover, a priest, has seduced, ap- 
))ears on the stage in child-bed, and after long lamenta¬ 
tions and discussions is actually delivered of a daughter. 
In the second half of the piece the child whose birth is 
thus announced has attained the age of womanhood, 
and is in her turn introduced as a lady loving and 
beloved. The action, however, is not destitute of in¬ 
terest. In the first half of the drama, a Witch, who 
summons the Devil on the stage, assists the unfortunate 
lady in child-bed, and afterwaids, five laundresses 
(lavmdeiras) make their appearance. Nevertheless, 
amidst much extravagance and absurdity, the author has 
represented several scenes of domestic life, in a style 
equally ^easing and natural. No example of the in¬ 
trigue of the Spanish theatre is to be found in this 
piece, but there is introduced a fool (parvo), oT more 
properly a waggish clowm, a character which appears 
to be the rude prototype of the Spanish graaoso. 
Pleasing songs in the Spanish language are intei’spersed 
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through the dialogue. The young girl who was bora 
at the commencement of the piece takes leave of the 
public in the character of a princess. Several of Gil. 
Vicente’s other works, which are styled comedies, are 
dramatized novels, similar to that just described. One 
which is entitled, A Floresta de Engmos^ (the Forest 
or Gardens of Deception),* is merely a dramatisied 
garland of sprightly fancies enriched with allegorical 
and mytholc^cal ornaments. At the head of the 
dramatis personae appears the burlesque character of a 
philosopher, who, because he has reproved some wicked 
men for their misconduct, is, by way of punishment, 
tied to a fool (parvo) with whom he is thus compelled 
to associate. He regards this punishment as the severest 
torture that could be inflicted on a philosopher. He 
speaks Spanish, and the replies of the fool are more 
remarkable for their rudeness than for their wit.f 

* The word Floresta has a two-fold meaning. In Portuguese 
it usuall 3 r signifies a fiower gai-den or a park. In Spanish it also 
bears the meaning of the Italian Foresta. Gil Vicente so frequently 
confounds Spanish and Portuguese together, that in the present 
instance it is necessary to guess the meaning he wishes to attach to 
the word Floresla, which seems to be that of a fiower garden. 

t Both converse in Spanish in the following extract. 

Filosofo. Y porque la reprehension 
a todos es euojosa, 
me vi en grande passion 
y me hecharon eu prisiun 
eu carcel inuy teiiebrosa. 

No basto, mas en depua 
de queslo que oydo aueis, 
solo por esto que digo 
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Gil Vicente’s tragi-comedies may be regapded as 
rough outlines of that kind of drama which subsequently 

i 

formed a variety of the heroic comedies* of the Spanish 
sthge. They are not historical dramas, but festival 
pieces adorned with a certain pomp of allegory, my- 
tholo^, magic, &:c. and occasionally interspersed with 
pathetic scenes. They were performed before the court 
on .festivals or particular occasions, which are specified. 
One bf these dramas, entitled, Amadis de Gauhi^ and 
founded on some of the incidents in the celebrated 
romance of the same name, was, in spile of its in¬ 
offensive character, forbidden to be performed in Spain 
in the reign of Philip II. The cause of this prohibition 
probably was, that the disguise of Amadis, as a pilgrim, 
was deemed a profanation of the sacred habit. This 
piece which is written in the Spanish language, is des¬ 
titute of aU merit of invention. Others of these dramas 
exhibit more traces of the poet’s fancy; but in none is 

ataron ansi comigo 
esto bouo que aqui veis. 

Qne lo trayga desta snerte 
al cqmer y al cenar 
al dormir y platicar 
esto sopena dl muerte 
que no lo pueda dexar 
hasta el morir. Parvo. Has te dir. 

Filo, Nome dexaraas dezir 
la causa que me ha traido. 

Par, Hasta la manana. ' 

Pi7o. Dexarae oraser oydo 

desta gente cortesana. &c. 

• See the History of Spanish Literature, p. 308. 
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tKtere the foundation of a genuine dramatic plot. One 
entitled, ExhorUt^ah dc Guerra, (Exhortation to War), 
Was doubtless a favoulite with the court. A pious 
magician appears who has learned necromancy in a 
sybil’s cave. By powerful spells he summons to his pre¬ 
sence some Subject demons, whom he suffers to revUe 
him in the coarsest language.* He however Obliges 
them to conjure up the spirits of Polyxena, Penthesile^ 
Achilles, Scipio, and other celebrated char^ters of an¬ 
tiquity. These spirits appear in succession, and address 
fine compliments to thO royal family. In another tragi¬ 
comedy Providence is introduced as a Princess. But 
the most varied of all is Triumpha do Inviemo, (Win¬ 
ter’s Triumph), in two parts. Besides a multitude of 
characters, among which an allegorical personification of 
Winter is one of the most conspicuous, Gil Vicente ex¬ 
hibited to his audience a view of the open sea, agitated 
by a storm during the most inclement season of the 
year. The noise and confusion among the ships in 
distress, and the oaths and prayers of the Portuguese 
sailors expressed in rhymes and redondilhas, would 
naturally be gratifying to a public who at the period 
when the piece was written, took particular interest 
in maiitine affairs.f Another of these tragi-comedies 
is also a satire. 

* The usual titles with which the demons address the pious 
necromancer, are Thief” and “ lilackfjuard.” 

f The following is a specimen selected from a long nautical 
scene of this kind. It is not necessary to quote the names of the 
characters at length. 

Pilo. Aa verdade este vento 
entra inuy indiahrado. 
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Gil Vicente was destined by nature to be a comic 
poet, /areas (farces) are by,far his best produc¬ 
tions ; and to them he was indebted for the chief por¬ 
tion of his fame, as well as for the honourable but iU- 
chosen suniame which some critics have applied to him. 
If the literary relationship between two dramatic, wri¬ 
ters . were to be decided by the comic strength of their 
works, theh indeed Gil Vicente might be truly termed 
a second Plautus. But neither in respect to their form 

Maru Vos piloto sois aazado 
pera perder logo o tento, 

£ mais noy te tarn escura. 

Pih. Que querois vos Feruam Vaz 
no nial qae o inuerno faz 
tenho en calpa per ventura. 

Mari. Quee, et vos chorais aatora. 

Pita. Oo virgem da luz senhora 
sam Jorge, sam Nicolao. 

Mart, Acudi eramaa aa nao 

et leyxay os sanctos agora: 

Siqner inanday amayaar 
aineyoiiiasto essa vellji 
et aa mezena colbella; 

f 

et huina vez segurar. 

Py py py. Gru. Adees ? 

Amayna amayna a mezena. 

Praz. Af. haam. Gri. mezena. 

Amaynay essa mezena. 

Que amaynemos a mezena } 

Acudi ali todos tres. 

E eu tanibem yrey la ? 

£ eu yrey la tambem. 

Oo pesar de Sautarem 
0 demo vus trouxeca. Sic. 


Apit, 

Pilo. 

GriJ 

Pid 

G^. 

Pilo. 

Gri. 

Affo, 

Pilo. 
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HQr, their spirit can Vicente’s farces be ranked in the 
Same class with the regular comedies of Plautus. Never¬ 
theless the name Tsy^as not given to those comic 

dramas, on account of their irregularity or their bur¬ 
lesque style.. At the rise of the modern theatre in Spain 
and Portugal all dramas were denominated farce^i?^ and 
that the name has been continued to be applied to Vi¬ 
cente’s comedies, is an accident arising merely from tim 
want of a better term of classification ^ It is in like 
manner the "result of accident, that in Franc^f England 
and Germany, the same terra is still employed to distin¬ 
guish precisely that species of drama to which 6il Vi¬ 
cente’s farces belong. These pieces are equally burlesque 
in their design and execution. They may, in a certain 
sense, be styled dramas of character; for \^eente attached 
great importance to the burlesque representation of some 
characters which he sketched from life. But he never 
thought of founding his comic interest on plot and in¬ 
trigue; and in the degree of cultivation to which he had 
attained, and above which he never rose, he was incapa¬ 
ble of designing and executing, on a comprehensive scale, 
a dramatic pictitfeof character with true delicacy of out¬ 
line, and still less with interesting truth of colouring. His 
farces, like his other dramas, have no r^ular plot for 
their ground-work. They are dramatic conceptions of 
scenes of real life, rapidly sketched by a glo^^'ing fancy, 
with genuine comic feeling, with a certain poetic keep¬ 
ing, even when derived from the commonest nature, and 


• Hence in both languages the word farmnte or fargante is 
a general term, signifying a comedian. 
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worked up by more or less of plastic talent, into some 
form, but without any regard to correctness, and alto¬ 
gether executed as a mere sportive task. In these &ices 
the language and metrical form are the same as in Gil 
Vicente’s other dramas. The aiternation of the Portu¬ 
guese and Castilian idioms is seldom governed by any 
other rule than the caprice of the poet. Upon the 
whole .Gir Vicente’s farces bear much resemblance to 

_ f 

the Entremeses which subsequently became favourite 
entertainments on the Spanish stage; like them they 
are not divided either into acts or scenes. 

Among the eleven dramas, which in the collected 
works of Gil Vicente are entitled farces, there are two 
festival pieces, in the popular style, which might with 
equal propriety have been ranged in one of the preced¬ 
ing classes. The first piece is truly a farce: Two 
miserable servants, the one a Portuguese, the other a 
Spaniard, who are almost starving in the service of two 
coxcombs, meet together in the street at midnight, and 
each in his respective language complains of his sad 
fate. The Portuguese describes his master as an ena¬ 
moured enthusiast, who employs himself day and night 
in writing silly verses, and in singing them to his own 
wretched music, but who never appears to think of eat¬ 
ing and dunking.* This romanlac gentleman (escudeiro) 

f 

*yjipariQO» He o demo que me tome, 
mortemos ambos de fome. 
et de lazeyra todo anno. 

' * 

Ordonho, Con quien bine? Apa,~ <j|;ne sey ea?, 
vine assi per hi pelado 
como podengo escaldado. 
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soofl makes his appearance with one of his own song 
books in his hand. Before he begins to-sing a song, 
he reads aloud its tiUe, and names himself as ihe author. 
When he has finished it he commenceS^a’^w song, 
first pronouncing very formally the word^- ‘‘ Another 
by the same,” in the style of the old Cancioh^ros. He 
proceeds to sing under the window of hiS nustress Isa¬ 
bella, a miller’s coquetish daughter, where his music is 
accompanied by the barking of dogs and the mewing of 
cats. The blending of these songs, which though insipid, 
possess something of the tender and melancholy character 
of the old cantigas, with the conversation of the . lover 
.and his servant,—with the whisperings of the serenaded 
Isabella from her lattice window,—and with the rage of 
the gallant at the dc^s and cats, which mortify him by 
the interruption of his singing, was doubtless calculated 
to operate very powerfully on the risibility of the audi¬ 
ence, though much of the ludicrous effect of the scene 
must now be supplied by the imagination of the reader.* 

Ordo, De qua siroe ? Apa^ De sanden, 

P^tttear et jejuar 
toiio dia sera coiner, 
cantar et sempre tanger 
sospirar et bocijar. 

Sempre anda falando soo, 
faz huraas trouas tarn frias 
tarn sera gra^a, turn vazias 
qtie he cousa pera aner doo. &c, 

* In this extract the reader perceive the manner in which 
the old, I^ortuguese orthography represented first, the barking, and 
secondly, the howling, of dogs. Each forms a rhyme in the place 
in which it occursr 
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The mother of Isabella at length appeats» with 6 lan¬ 
tern in her han4 endeavouring to learn what ig the 
cause of the uproar. Here a change of scdncf ebin- 
lUences with the lamentations of the old'Woman in a 
burlesque caricature style.* She enters into a dispute 

Escu. Serihora> isso do cabo 

medisfey ante que esqueiga. 

Mais resguardado estaa qui 
o meu grande amor fernente. 

Qne tendes } hum pee dormente, 

00 que gram beni pera mi. 

Hi hi hi, d'e que me rio } 
riome de mil cousinbas 
nam ja vossas sesam ininlias, 

Olhay aquelle desuario. 

Ham ham ham ham. 

Nam ou^o com a cain^ada. 
rapaz daJhe linma pedrada 
ou fartos eramaadepufn. 

Apari^'O* 

Co os pedras os ajude Deos. 

Ham ham ham ham. 

, Pesar nam de Deos cos cues, 
rapazes nam Ihes daes vos ? 

Senbora nam 0090 nada. 
dbume 00 demo que me leue. 

Toda esta pedra he tarn leue. 
tomay la esta seyxada. 

Hay hay hay hay. 

Perdoay me vos Senhor. 

Ora o fizeste peor 
aa pesar de minba m&y. See. 

The old woman begins thus 

Velha. 

Rogo aa Vi rgem Maria 
que quern me fazer guer da cama 


Apa. 

Cues. 

Escu. 


CSes. 

Escu, 


Apa. 


Caes, 
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first with her coquetish daughter, who has expressed 
herself pleased with the serenade, and then with the 
gallant, who at length sings a farewell stanza, and de¬ 
parts. But this collection of ^ongs and dialogues is as 
far from having any real dramatic- object as are the 
other farces of Vicente, in which he sometimes intro¬ 
duces Witches,—at that period objects of particular 
interest with the public,—^performing incantations in 
concert with the Devil; sometimes Frenchmen and Ita¬ 
lians who speak a kind of broken Portuguese, perhaps 
often enough heard on the quays of Lisbon. In ano¬ 
ther of these lively entertaining dramas, an enamoured 
old man is the principal character. 

Of all these farces, however, that entitled In€% 
Pereira, is distinguished by the most remarkable plot 
and the greatest stretch of dramatic talent. The his¬ 
tory of this piece serves to throw some’ light on the 
relation in which Gil Vicente stood with respect to the 
Portuguese public. Some persons, it appears, had 
expressed doubts of his title to the authorship of the 

que maa cama et maa dama 
et maa lama iiegra et fria. 

Maa mazela et maa courela 
mao regatoet mao libeyro 
mao siluado et mao outeyro > 

maa carreyra et maa portela. 

Mao corti^o et mao somi^o 
maos lobos et maos lagartos 
nunca de pam sejam fartos 
mao criado, mao serui^o. 

These b^urlesque antitheses are continued in the same sqle 
throughout a whole page. 
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admired farces attributed to him, and in order to main¬ 
tain the reputation of his talent, he was desirous 
that a pointed theme should be prescribed to him as 
a ground-work for dramatic composition. It was ac¬ 
cordingly suggested that he would find a fit subject 
in the Portuguese proverb: “ I prefer an ass that car¬ 
ries me, to a horse that throws me.”* For the comic 
representation of this proverb, Vicente chose the pret¬ 
tily conceived story of a young girl, who rejects the 
matrimonial offer of a wealthy simpleton, because she 
is resolved to marry none bu|;fa man of superior under¬ 
standing and talents. Inez at length finds a man after 
her own heart. She gives him her hand, but soon grows 
very unhappy, because she finds that with such a hus¬ 
band, his will must always be her law. She now sin¬ 
cerely repents the coyness with which she had listened 
to the proposals of her less gifted lover. Death soon 
interposes in her favour, and she becomes a widow. 
Her former suitor offers himself again, and Inez tri¬ 
umphs in the possession of a husband whom she finds 
it easy to manage. 'ITiis happily chosen fable is worked 
up with more care than Vicente seems to have bestowed 
on his other farces. Had this poet been placed in cir¬ 
cumstances similar to those which a hundred and fifty 
years later operated in favour of Moliere, Inez Pereira 
would in aU probability have been made one of the best 
comic nieces of character in the dramatic literature of 
modem times. But in this di'ama Gil Vicente has con- 
tenyd himself with grouping his characters in a brilliant 
bpc confused throng, stringing his scenes together like 
♦ Mais quero asno que me leve, que cayalld que me derrube. 
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a wreath of roses, exhibiting events, between which, 
.days, weeks, and months intervene, in immediate suc¬ 
cession, like pictures in a rareshow; and thus upon 
tlie whole he has made little approximation towards 
the point of cultivated taste.* But this farce supplies 


* The fbllomng: passtig-e is selected from one of the most 
burlesque scenes. Pero Marquez, the simpleton suitor, takes his 
seat next his mistress with his back turned towards her. lie is 
about to produce some pears, which he intended to present to her in 
complimentary allusion to her name, for Percyra in Portuguese 
sij^nifies a pear tree. The lover has, however, lost the destined 
present:-^ 

Per. Mais gado tenho eu ja quanto, 
et o mayor de todo a gado 
digo mayor algum tauto, 

E des^o ser casddo. 

Prouguesse ao Spiritu santo, 
com Ines, que eu mespanto 
quern me fez sen namorado. 

Parece mo9a de hem 
et eu de hem er tambem. 
ora VOS er yde vemlo 
se llie vem milbor ninguein. 
a segundo o que cu entendh. 

Cuydo que Ihe trago aqui 
peras da minha pereyra; 
ham destar na derradeyra. 

Tende ora Inez per hi. 

Ines. Eyeso ey de ter na mao ? 

Pero, Deitay as peras no cham. 

Ines. As perlas pera inhar 

tres chocalhos et hum nouelo 
et as peas no capelo 
et as peras onde estam ? 

Per, Nunca tal me aconteceo. 

. Al^m rapaz mas comeo. 
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illustrations of the manners of the age, ivhich could 
not easily be obtained from any other source.— 
learn from it that the jews in Lisbon were then 
particularly celebrated as marriage brokers (casameth 
teiros) and that they carried on this employment as an 
ordinary branch of traffic. One of the suitors is in¬ 
troduced by some jews of this profession to Inez 
Pereira. 

On reverting from the dramas of Gil Vicente to the 
poetic works of the classic writers, at whose head Saa 
de Miranda stands, the reader will find himself trans¬ 
ported to a totally different world. But this transition 
belongs to the chronological order of the subject. 


FERREIRA. 

Antonio Ferreira, sumamed the Portuguese Horace, 
was born at Lisbon in the year 1.528. His parents, who 
belonged to the first class of nobility, destined him for 
a statesman or public functionary. He obtained the 
degree of Doctor at the University of Coimbra, where 
he studied the civil law. He took however less interest 
in his jurisprudential studies than in the lectures of a 
professor of ancient literature, named Diogo de Tieve?, 
who at that time possessed ^eat celebrity, and for 
whom after quitting the university he continued to 
entertain a strong affection and regard. While Fer¬ 
reira )vas pui*suing his studies at Coimbra, the works 

que as meti no capelo, 
et iicoii aqui o nouelo 
et o pentem nam se perdeo: 
pois trazias de boa tnente. Set*. 
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q£ Horace, and other poets of antiquity, produced ‘on 
him an impression totally different from that which 
was experienced by the other students, \vho directed 
their attention to ancient literature. Among the latter 
it was a fashion to write verses in latin, and to look 
with disdain on the Portuguese language; but Ferreira, 
while yet a youth, proved himself .an enthusiastic lover 
of his mother tongue. He resolved not to write a line 
in any foreign language, not even in Spanish; and he 
faithfully kept his determination. In his - beautiful in¬ 
troductory or dedicatory stanza, to readers after his 
own taste fa os bo9W engenhos)\xe intimates that his 
poems shall belong "to those readers to whose pure 
bosoms he may commit them. For himself he will be 
content with the glory of having it said that he loved 
his native land and his countrymen.”* But the pa-" 
triotic spirit which thus glowed in the soul of Ferreira 
was combined, in a manner then altogether uncommon, 
with a similar enthusiasm for the aiicient classics, and 
particularly for the poetry of Horace. The example 
of Saa de Miranda had also its influence in forming his 
taste; and he closely studied the Italian poets from 

♦ The following is the whole of the stanza;— 

A os BOSS ENGENIIOS. 

A VOS s6 canto, sprites bem nascidos, 

A v(is, e as Musas, offre^o a lyra, 

A o Amor meus ays e metis genuidos, 

Compostos do seu fogo c da sua ira. 

Em vossos peitos sa 5 s, limpos ouvidos 

Cayao mens versos, quas me Phebo inspira. ^ 

En desta gloria sd fico contente, 

Qiie a notinha terra amei, e a tninha gente. 
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whom he leamed to combine classic con’ectness of ideas 
and language, on the model of the ancients, with a 
natural poetic style, suited to the age in which he 
lived. The beautiful structure of Italian verse so 
charmed him, that he thought no other metres pos¬ 
sessed suffident dignity to entitle them to be introduced 
into Portuguese poetry. He accordingly never com¬ 
posed in redondilhas, and, generally speaking, in no 
verse in the old national style. The whole object of 
his amlntion was to be a classical poet, and in tliat 
character to give to Portuguese poetry a new, and 
according to his taste,' a more noble diction. Inspiied 
with the hope of accomplishing this purpose, he laboured 
with so much assiduity, that before he left the univer¬ 
sity he had composed the greater portion of the 
hundred and thirteen sonnets which are contained in 
the collection of his poems. Whether the “ Lady 
of his Thoughts,” who supplies in these sonnets the 
place of Petrarch’s Laura, was no imaginary cha¬ 
racter, is uncertain. It cannot, however, be doubted, 
that in his fifth elegy the poet alludes to a real and 
beloved Manila, who had been snatched from him by 
death. Ferreira was twenty-nine years of age when 
he published the first collection of his poetic works. 
He had previously been engaged in delivering academic 
lectures, probably on jurisprudence, in the university of 
Coimbra. In his poetic pursuits, he was joined Iiy 
several young men of similar talent, particularly An¬ 
drade Caminha, Jeronymq Cortereal, and Diogo Ber- 
■ 

n^fdes, who, together with other poets of that age, 
jE5rmed a circle of disciples and admirers of Saa de 
VOL. n. I 
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Miranda. But he grew tired of his university studies, 
and visited the court where he soon acquired distinction. 
He obtained the high oflSce of desemhargador de cd- 
mara de suppUcagao (judge of the council of grace), 
and he was likewise appointed a Jidcdgo da cam real 
(gentleman of the royal household). For the young 
poets of Portugal he now became an oracle of cri¬ 
ticism; and a most brilliant prospect had opened itself 
to him, when in the yeai* 1569, and at the age of 
forty-one, he died of the plague which was supposed 
to be brought to Lisbon from the Levant. A monument 
was erected to his memory in the church where he was 
buried; but the stone is now much defaced.* 

Though not a poet of the first rank, Ferreira has, 
as a classical poet, been surpassed by no other in Por¬ 
tuguese literature, and has in that respect also had but 
few equals in the literature of Spain. His fancy was 
circumscTibed, and to originality he seems to have 
put forth no pretension; but the sound taste which he 
manifested from the commencement of liis poetic cul¬ 
tivation, was a thing totally new in Portugal at that 
period. Ferreira V'^as by no means a blind or pedantic 
imitator of the ancients and the Italians. He was, how¬ 
ever, animated by an enthusiastic feeling for every thing 

* The biographical sketch here given is collected from the 
well written Vida do Doutor Antonio Ferreira, prefixed to the new 
edition of Ferreira’s Poemas Lusitanos, Lishoa, 1771, in 2 volaraes 
octavo. This edition though not remarkable for elegance, is'\printed 
with tolerable correctness, and contains also the author’s dramas. 
Notices extracted from Nicolas Antonio and Barbosa Mach^ido, 
respecting the older editions of Ferreira's works, inny be found in 
Dieze’s Remarks on Velasquez. 
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truly exemplary in the writings of the foreign poets 
whom he chose for prototypes; his vigorous understand¬ 
ing, cherished with particular prediliction the idea of 
reforming the national Portuguese poetry after such 
models; and patriotic zeal prompted him to complete 
what poetic feeling and sound judgment had combined 
to suggest. Correctness of ideas as weft as of lan¬ 
guage was to him the first requisite of all poetic 
beauty. He wished to banish from the poetry of his 
native land those traces of orientalism which it still 
retained. It was not less his study to avoid the eccen¬ 
tric than the common. He attached more impoitance 
to noble than to extraordinary ideas. But to j)oetic 
energy, precision and plenitude of picturesque expres¬ 
sion, or what may be termed the poetry of language, 
his attention was chiefly directed. This quality he cul¬ 
tivated with a degree of talent and judgment, which 
would have impaired to his style Horatian perfection, 
were it not for the philosophic laconism peculiar to tlie 
diction of Horace, and which no modern poet, Klopstock 
alone excepted, has been able to approach. FeiTeha was 
the first Portuguese writer who manifested a particular 
interest in the poetic dignity of his native tongue. He 
was the first who practically proved that the soft toned 
accentuation and simple popular idiom of that lan¬ 
guage were not inconsistent either with the energetic 
expression of didactic poetry, or the sonorous rhythm 
of the loftier styles. In this respect he essentially de¬ 
parted from the manner of Saa de Miranda; and thus 
his poetry lost the national colouring by which that 
of his predecessor is peculiarly distinguished. The 

1 2 
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works of Ferreira belong indeed* to that class of 
Portuguese poetry which is . most easily intelligible to a 
foreigner possessing a knowledge of latin. Ferreira’s la- 
tinity of expression extends even to metrical scanning 
in which he assumed new freedoms;* and the title 
under which he published his poems, and which they 
still retain, has a soil of latin air.t Ferreira has 
therefore never been a favourite poet with the great 
mass of the Portuguese public. There was indeed a 
time during the seventeenth century in which he was 
despised even by the polite world as a learned pedant *4 
but a later posterity has rendered justice to his merits. 

^ Ferreira in scanning, avails himself of the peculiarity of the 
Portuguese diphthongs, in order to omit at pleasure, as in latin verse, 
the m at the termination of words; for the Portuguese m in that 
situation is not an alphabetic character, but merely denotes the 
nasal sound which may also be marked by a circumflex over the 
diphthongs according to the fancy of the writer. Ferreira, for 
example, thus scans a line in his beautiful elegy on spring:— 

Huns s’ou I vem, buns | nos Iron J cos fi ) cam cscj’i ) tos. 

Flere the m in the word omem concludes a metrical syUablc, 
which it does notin the word 

•j- Poemas Lusitams is a title which in the sixteenth century 
no Portuguese poet except Ferreira would have applied to his 
writings. I’he word Poema has never been received into the lan¬ 
guage of common life in Portugal. 

+ Manuel de Faria y Sousa in his preface to the 4th vol. of the 
Fuente tie Jganipp€f alluding to Ferreira’s eclogues, says, they are 
written con perdurable dureza y puca dicha en pensamientos y 
ufectos (with tedious frigidity and but little happiness' of thought 
and sentiment.) As far as regards the eclogues, this observation is 
not altogether erroneous; but in general Faria y Sousa was by no 
means competent to pronounce an opinion on Ferreira’s works. 
See History of Spanish Literature, p. 42S. 
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Precisely such a poet as Ferreira was wanting to 
create among the Portuguese that taste for sound 
good sense in poetry, which they but too soon lost, 
and which, in these latter times, they have tardily 
endeavoured to recover. Ferreira himself takes various 
opportunities of explaining the principles by which he 
was guided in the composition of his works. In an 
epistle to Diogo Bernardcs, he says—^his first i*ule is to 
be as distrustful of himself as he is of superficial 
censurers; to foUow his natural feelings, and to avoid a 
forced use of art; to respect only the judgment of those 
who are capable of judging; to follow the counsel of 
well informed and sincere friends; and to polish the 
rudeness of genius by industry and judicious imitation.* 
Ferreira’s sonnets which amount to a considerable 
number, are divided into two books. They were all, 
as has already been remarked, written by the poet at 
an early period of life. The study of the Petrarchian 
sonnet is every where manifest in those attempts to 
emulate the^pure Italian style, which, thougli imita¬ 
tions, are free of aU traces of effort and affectation. In 

general, however, Ferreira’s tender complaints oxliibit 

• 

* A primeira ley minha he, que de mini 

Priraeiro me goarde eu, e a niim nao crea, 

Nem os que levemeiite se me rim; 

Conhega>me a mim oiesmo : figa a vea 
Natural, nao for^ada: o juizo qoero 
De quern com juizo, e sem paixao me lea. 

Na boa imita^ao, e uso, que o f4ro 

Ingenbo abranda, ao inculto d4 arte, 

No conselho do amigo douto espero. 

Das Carlas Lihr. /. Carta 12. 
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only feeble glimmerings of the intensity and grace of 
Petrarch; but on the other hand they are disfigured 
by fewer extravagancies than the similar effusions of 
passion by other Portuguese and Spanish poets; and 
the energy of the expression is usually ennobled by 
classic grace of diction. Some of these amatoiy 
sonnets may be regarded as models.* In others, 
however, the poet speaks of “ burning snow and 
freezing fire.”! Among the best are some which occur 
in the second book, in which the poet laments the death 
of his mistress4 Ferreira seems to have felt no inclination 

* For instance the following 

Quando entoar comego com voz branda 
Yosso nome d’amor, doce, e suave, 

A terra, o mar, vento, agoa, 6or, folha, ave 
Ao brando som s'alegra, move, e abranda. 

Nem nuvem cobre o Ceo, nam na gente anda 
Trabalhoso cuidado, ou peso grave. 

Nova cor toina o Sol, on $e erga, ou lave 
No claro Tejo e nova luz nos manda. 

Tiido se ri, se alegra, e reverdece. 

Todo Mundo parece que renova, 

Nem ha triste planeta, ou dura sorte. 

A minh’ alnir sd chora, e se entristece. 

Maravilha d*Amor cruel, e nova! 

O que a todos traz vida, a mim traz inorte. 
f One sonnet commences with an association of ideas of this 
fantastic kind:— 

Quern vio neve queimar ? Quern vio tarn frio 
Hum fogo, de que eu ar 90 ? &c. 
t These sonnets please, by the beauty of expression, even when 
the thoughts are unimportant, for instance ~ 

Nimphas do claro Almonda, em cujo seo 
Nasceo, e se eriou a alma divina, 

Qu* hun tempo andon dos Ceos ea peregrins, 

Ja la tornou mats rica, do que veo ; 
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to imitate Petrarch’s didactic sonnets probably, because 
he had at an early period given to his didactic poetry a 
different form, and one which bore a more decided re¬ 
semblance to his favourite Horace. 

In the composition of odes Ferreira unquestionably 
endeavoured to form his style on the model of Horace. 
But among the thirteen poems, which in the collection of 
Ferreira’s works are ranged under the title of Odas, and 
which notwithstanding their scanty number ai-e divided 
into two books, there is not one which exhibits a truly 
lyric flight of fancy. In all the language is excellent; 
the sentiment noble; and the didactic tone and the 
dignity of the whole manner are in admirable unison 
with the sonorous melody of the metre; but no new and 
energetic ideas, no lyric boldness, which, at first sight, 
might seem irregularity, surprise and charm the reader. 
Ferreira indeed expressly proposed to himself to soar 
even as a iMiter of odes above “ the ignorant mul¬ 
titude;”* but by his frequent repetition of certain 

Maria, da virtude iirme esteo, 

Alma saucta, Real, de iinperio dina 
A baiyeza deixoo, de qa’ era indina, 

Ficou sem ella o Muudo escuro, e feo. 

Nimpbas, que tam pouco ba qu' os bds arnores 
Nossos cantastes cheas de alegria. 

Choral a vossa perda, e minha magoa. 

Nad se cante entre v6s jd., nem se ria, 

Nem d^ o monte herva, nem o prado flores, 

Nem dessa fonte mais corra clara agoa. 

* An imitation of the Odi profanum vulgus forms also the 
overture to Ferreira’s odes. His first ode commences thus;— 

Fuja daqtti o odioso 
Profano vulgo! Eu canto 
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pompous and sonorous phrases, he widely departs from 
the character of the Horatian style.* Even the moral 
energy of sentiment which appears in Ferreira’s odes, is 
not the energy of Horace.t. It would appear that the 
Italian canzoni with their superfluity of beautiful 
words and phrases had influenced Ferreira to an extent 
of which he was unconscious. Some of his odes have 
precisely the metrical form of the canzone, with the 
exception of the concluding flourish or apostrophe of 
the poet to his poem. Others have sliorter stanzas like 

A brandas Musas, a buns sprites dados 
Dos Ceos ao novo canto 
Heroico; &c, 

• In a ode A os princlpes D. Joao e a D, Joana, every 
stauza commences with the following pompous words :— 

Vivey felices, pios, vencedores ! 
f As for instance in the following passage:— 

Nao teme, na5 espera, 

Mao pende da fortuna, ou vaos cnidados 
A consciencia pura 
E assi nao desespera 
De chegar aos bons dias esperados 
Tam 14da, et tarn segura, 

Qiie 0 Mundo desprezando 

Consigo se enrique^e, e mais descansa 
De si tarn satisfeita, 

Que em si se estd prezando 
De desprezar o porque o Mundo cansa. 

De ver que ella a direita 
Viaseguindo vay 

A virtude levandoso por guia. 

Na5 torce, nao duvida, 

Ja mais della se fay, 

Por mais qu* o Mundo della se desvia. 
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those of the Spanish odes of Luis de Leon.* It is 
possible that Ferreira may have been acted upon by 
the example of Luis de Leon, as they were con¬ 
temporaries and almost of equal age; or, perhaps, the 
Spaniard was influenced by the Portuguese poet. This, 
however, is a subject to which writers of neither 
country make ^allusion; but it is certain that the 
character of Ferreira had nothiflg in common with the 
tranquil yet captivating enthusiasm of Luis de Leon, 
Nevertheless in the composition of the ode he became a 
model for the poets of his own nation, as Luis de Leon 
was for those of Spain; and eveiy poem to which the 
title of ode has subsequently been given in Portuguese 
literature, exhibits nearly the same character and 
metrical form of which he set the example. In Fer¬ 
reira’s odes the descriptive passages are usually the 
best.f 

* See the History of Spanish Literature, p. 240. 
f The following stanzas, which form the commencement of an 
ode to Spring, will afford an idea of l'''erreira's descriptive talent. 

Eis nos torna a nascer o anno fermoso, 

Zefiro brando, e doce Primavera. 

Eis o campo cbeiroso; 

Eis cinge o verde Louro jd a nova Hera. 

Ja do ar caydo g^ra , 

O cristalino orvalbo hervas, e fiores. 

As Gramas, e os A mores 
Coroados de alegria 
Em doce companhia 

De Nimpbas, e Pastores ao som brando ■ 

Doces versos de Amor vao revezando. 

Apos a branda Deosa do terceiro 

Ceo, que triumpbando vay de Apollo, e Marte. 
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The elegies of Ferreira, at the period at which they 
were written, had also the advantage of the charm of 
novelty in the literature of his country; for with the 
exception of the single elegy of Saa de Miranda no 
poem of that class existed in the Portuguese language. 
Ariosto seems to have been the model whom Ferreira 
particularly copied in elegiac composition. Like Ariosto, 
he very happily seized* the idea of the pleasing volup¬ 
tuous elegy of the ancients, which was soon after neglected 
and continued long lost to modem literature. His elegy 
on May is a classic masterpiece.* He was less successful 

£ entre elles o frexeiro 
O seu doce fogo, onde quer, reparte. 

Fogem de toda parte 

Nuvens; a neve ao Sol t4 entao dura 

Se converte em brandura, 

£ d’alta, o fria serra 

Cayndo, rega a terra 

Agoa jd clara: a cujo som adormece 

Toda fdra serpente, e o Myrtho cresce. 

* This elegy, which is here transcribed at length, is calculated 
to banish every doubt respecting Ferreira’s poetic genius 
Vem Mayo de mil hervas, de mil dores 
As frontes coroado, e riso, e canto. 

Com Venus, com Cupido, cos Amores. 

Ven^a o prazer d dor, o riso ao pranto 
Vase longe daqui cuidado duro, 

£in quanto o Iddo mez de Veuns canto. 

£is mais alvdva menham, mais claro, e puro 
Do Sol o )rnyo: eis correm mais fermosas 
Nuvens afuigentando o ar grosso e escuro. 

Sae a branda D iana entre as lumiosas 

Estrellas tJil, qual jd ao pastor fertnoso 
Veo pagai^ mil boras sandosas. 
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in plaintive elegy. Among the elegies of this kind 
which he composed, several deserve only to be re- 


Mar brando, sereno ar, campo cheiroso, 

Foge a Tristeza, o Prazer folto voa, 

0 dia mais dourado, e vagaroso. 

Tecendo as Gramas va5 nova coroa 

De Myrtho a may, ao filho mil Spritos, 

O fogo resplandece, a aljaba soa. 

Mil versQs, e mil vozes, e mil giitos 

Todos de doce amor, e de brand ura, 

Huns s*ouvem, buns nos troncos beam escritos. 

All soberba vem a Ferinosura, 

Apos ella a Affei^ao cega, e cativa. 

Quanto buma mais chorosa, outra mais dura. 

Ah manda Amor assi: assi quer que viva 

Contente a triste, do que seu Deos maiida, 
l)e seja inda mais dor, pena mais viva. 

Mas quanto o mo^o encrueee, a may abranda, 

Ella a pe 9 onha, e o fogo Ihe tempera; 

Assi senbora de mil almas anda. 

Ali o Engano em sen mal cego espera 
Hum* bora doce: ali o Encolhimento 
Sem causa de si mesmo desespera. 

Aos olhos vem atddo a Peusamento, 

Nad voa a mais qu’ao qu'ali tern presente, 

E em tanto mal, tudo he contentamento. 

E riso, em festa corre a 14da gente, 

Tras o fermoso fogo, em que sempr’arde, 

Cada hum, quanto mais arde, mais contente. 

Manda Venus ao Sol menham, e tarde 

Que sens crespos cabellos loure, e estenda, 
Qu*em vir s’apresse, qu’era se toruar tarde. 

Ao brando Norte, que assopre, e defenda 
Do ardor da sesta a branda companhia, 

Em quanto al^am de Myrtho fresca tends. 
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garded as occasional poems on the death of distinguished 
persons. Others are properly epistles, abounding in 
moral reflexions and observations on the uncertainty of 
human afiairs, but wanting in that tone of tender 
melancholy which is essential to the true plaintive 
elegy.* A few free translations from the Greek of 

f 

Corre por toda parte clara, e fria 

Agoa: cae doce sombra do alto Louro, 

Canta toda ave canto d'alegria. 

Ella a neve descobre, e solta o ouro: 

Banhain-na as Gramas na mais clara foote; 

Aparece d*Amor rico thesouro. 

Caem mil flores da dourada frontc, 

Arde d’Amor o bosque, arda a altra serra, 

Aos olhes reverdece o canipo, e o monte. 

Despende Amor sens tiros, nenhum erra, 

Mil de baixo metal, algum do fino, 

Fica de sens despojos chea a terra. 

Vencida d’hnma molher, e d'hum minino. 

* The didactic epistolary character appears in the following 
passage, from the elegy on Lum Fernandez de VctscmcelloSt 
which is, in other respects, exceedingly beautiful;— 

Nao frias sombras, nad os brandos leitos 
Altos sprites provara; que ociosos 
Se gastam, e como em cinza estao desfeitos. 

Melbor comprados foram, roais custosos 
Aquelles nomes altos, que inda soam, 

Dos que virtude, e esfor^o fez famosos. 

Inda entre nos de boca em boca voam 
De tanto tempo ja os sprites puros; 

Inda de verdes folhas se coroam. 

Por duras armas, por traballios duros 

Varies costumes, varias gentes vendo 
Torn^ram inda erguer ferniosos miiros. 
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Moschus and Anacreon are annexed to this collection 
of elegies. 

Ferreira’s eclogues possess little poetic merit; and, 
excellent as is the diction, the style is not sufficiently 
bucolick. Ferreira was no less susceptible than Saa de 
Miranda of the philosophic enjoyment of a country life 
and the beauties of rural nature; but an ideal pasto¬ 
ral world was foreign to the scope of his genius, 
and bucolick simplicity was not at all reconcilable with 
his taste, which invariably inclined him to masculine 
reflexion, clothed in a tone of didactic seriousness. He 
would not, therefore, had he even possessed the natural 
requisites for pastoral poetry, have been disposed to 
prefer that style as the poetic foim for occasional com¬ 
positions, however agreeable it might be to the in¬ 
dividuals of the royal family to have their festivals 
poetically illustrated by such contributions to the general 
gallantry of the court. 

Ferreira’s epistles occupy the chief portion of the 
first volume of his poems; and they are, upon the 
whole, entitled to the first rank in the poet’s works. 
It is worthy of remark, that these epistles retain tlie 
old title of Cartels instead of that of Episiolas^ not¬ 
withstanding Ferreira’s predilection for latinity in his 
choice of words. But they differ in so many various 
ways from tlie poetic Cartas of Saa de Miranda, that 
they may be r^arded as the first productions of their 
kind in Portuguese literature. Their contents evidently 

Hoia a furia do bravo mar rompendo, 

Hora os lan^ava a sorte a pray a imiga 
Quanto m6res perigos, mais vencondo. 
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shew that they were all written when the poet had at¬ 
tained the age of maturity. At that period he resided 
at court, and from his practical philosophy, for which 
he was partly indebted to his literary studies, he de¬ 
duced the maxims which daily received confirmation 
from the events of real life. Yet the more he was tied 
to the great world, the more valuable did retirement 
appear to him. The natural nobleness of Ms turn of 
mind was constantly at .variance with the manners and 
characters of the persons by whom he was surrounded. 
In this state of feeling he wrote his epistles. They are 
for the most part addressed to men of the first rank, 
with whom Ferreira was more or less intimate, and 
among whose names appear those of the most celebrated 
poets who laboured in common with him for the classic 
improvement of the national taste. The didactic poems 
addressed by Ferreira to these men are nearly all in the 
same strain. The delicacy of the didactic tone of 
Horace was not to be attained by a poc^t who had to 
open the first path for the restoration of classical style 
in a country in which the old romantic character in 
poetry, and the scholastic theological spirit in phi¬ 
losophy, were only beginning to yield to the influence 
of a more liberal cultivation. Neither was Ferreira, 
with all his elegance, sufiiciently cultivated for that 
Horatian gaiety, which fi^equently rises to wanton 
sportiveness, and jests w'ith the very precepts it in¬ 
culcates. The characteristics of his philosophy are 
dignified gravity and sound judgment, unalloyed by any 
thing like pedantry or pretension. But the philosophic 
medium through which he viewed the vicissitudes of 
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fortune and the follies of mankind, partook more of 
religious austerity than of epicurean pleasantry; and not* 
withstanding his general correctness in epistolary com¬ 
position, even in that respect, he falls, like almost every 
other modem poet, far short of the energetic precision 
of the Horatian style. As an epistolary poet, therefore, 
Ferreira is no more a Portuguese Horace than the two 
Argensolas are Horaces in Spanish literature.^ But 
the sound judgment and noble feeling, which may be 
said to form the moral soul of these poems, are ex¬ 
pressed in that natural, unostentatious, pleasing and 
varied manner, which belongs to the tme spiiit of the 
didactic epistle; and the poet’s fency has scattered as 
many flowers on the path of ornate wisdom, as are 
necessary to distinguish it from the high road of 
moralizing prose. Patriotism and zeal for the national 
greatness of Portugal give a peculiar colouring to these 
epistles. In the spirit of this feeling Ferreii'a extols 
the union of Portuguese military glory, with the 
improvement of manners and the cultivation of tlu‘ 
understanding; and with regard to cultivation, ac¬ 
cording to models, he says^—one should seek to “ excel 
others in what is best, and only in other respects to 
imitate.”t He zealously exhorts his friend Andrade 

* See History of Spamsh Literature, pa«e 392. 

f 0 nosso bom Joam tambem ^uiado 
De seu sprite, viva em ti seguro, 

E nos mais, de quern he hero conselhado. 

Abrasan-se castellos, cae o muro 

Cansam forgas, e bragos, e ardidezas. 

No bom cojjsellio so esta o bom seguro. 
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Caminha not to make the muses in Portugal speak any 
thing but Portuguese.* He expresses his dissatisfaction 
at the little encouragement which in his opinion was 
extended to genius at that period in Portugal. He 
also inveighs against the perverted appreciation of 
good and bad, right and wrong.t Within the limits 


Do saber sao as boas fortale^as. 

Escolhan-se boas zelos, bons sprites, 

Mais DO Mondo soardin iiossas grandezas. 

Aqnelles clnros feitos, altos dilos, 

I 

De que os livros sad cbeos, desprezemos. 

Mores feitos ha ca, nad tad bem escritos. 

Ven^amos no melhor, o outro imilemos. 

Livr. /. Cart, 2. 

♦ Cuida melhor que quanto mais honraste, 

E em inais tiveste essa lingua estrangeira, 

Tanto a esta tua iugrato te niostraste. 

Volve, pois volve, Andrade, da carreiia, 

Que errada levas (com tua paz o digo). 

Alcantaras tua gloria verdadeira. 

Te quaitdo contra nos, contra ti imigo 

Te mostraras ? obrigue-te a razad, 

* 

Que eu, coino posso, a tua sonibra sigo. 

As inesmas Musas mal te julgarad, 

Seras em odio a a6s tcus naturals, 

Pois, cruel, nos roubas o que em ti nos dad. 

Livr. I. Cart. 3. 


f For example ;— 

O bem sempre por mal, o mal pnr beiti, 

Por vii tude o mor vicio, e por prndencia 
0 que menos o he, seguem, e crein. 

Ao vad prodigo dam inagniticencia, 

Chamam o desbonesto, hornem de damas, 
£ louvain, e ham iveja a incoutiiiencia. 
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of his he himself discourses exquisitely on the 
beauty of reason.* But the soft language of feeKng 
more particularly glows in those epistles in which he 
speaks of the joys of fiiendship and the pleasures of 
rural life.f Occasionally Ferreira's didactic style takes 

' ■ ' T 

A quelle, que tu bom, e prudente chainas, 

Que lan 9 a suas coiitas bem lan^adfis, 

£ seu pouco falar, bom e raro amas, ^ 

Frio, e malecioso; e o de danadaa ' 

Entranhas, que c*um riao prazenteiro ' 

Encobre suas pe^onfaas simnladas, 

He s(i prudente, e can^: falso arteiro 
O que conbece bem, e sabe facer 
Dideren^a do amigo ao lisongeiro. 

JLivr, /, Carta i>, 

* As in the following lines 

Apare^a a Rezab fermosos e bella, 

Criada em nossos peitos! Ah, que amores 
Nos nasceram tarn vivos logo dellos! 

Cairan os perigos e os temores, 

O campo livre, o ceo claro e sereno 
Veremos sem trabalhos e sein dores. 

' Xi6r. /, Carta 7. 

t For instance in an epistle to Andrade Caminha, which begins 
in the following manner;-— i 

Deste meu peito sao em tei|sa5 peito 
Candidissiino Andrade, vad scguras 
Minhas palavras chas, men nh conceito. 

Ivos daqui iingidas, ivos duras 

Linguae e condi(;oes; pura clareza 
Saya de claros peitos, e almas puras. 

Riome, bom amigo, da estreiteza 

D’alguns curtos amigos, e da .^usada 
D'outros livres ernida, e vain largueza. 

K 
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€£a ironic jocular turn, and then only does it present 
true Horatian facility.* Upon the whole if the poetry 
of reason and sentiment be not more lightly esteemed 
than the poetry of luxuriant fancy, Ferreira’s epistles 
must be numbered among the best in modem literature. 

Ferreira endeavoured to introduce epigrams, com¬ 
posed ^ter the manner of the ancients, into the poetry 

Seja a amizade faci], coniiada 

Poce, aprazivel, branda; mas honesta. 

Mas de sam liberdade acorops^nhada. 

* This is exemplij^ed in the epistle to his tutor Diogo de 
Teive. It eommences thus 

Prometti-te, men Teive, a tua partida 

Mil prosas, e mil versos; e ein mil mezes 
Huma carta outra teras lida, 

Na5 sohiam mentir os Portnguezes. 

Entrou novo costume, e he ley antiga 
Komano en Roma, Francez cos Francezes. 

Quern queres que por for^a ca nao siga 

A ley de terra ? e mais tarn bem guardada 

^ Dos que em mal nosso tern a fortuna amiga ? 

Seja com tanto honrado desculpada 

Minha mentira: a sam nossa amizade 
, Nunc a esquecida foy, nunca mudada. 

Mas entao chea, em tarn gr3, Cidade, 

Ond(^ 0 spi'ito e a vista leva a gente, 

Quern pode ser senhor da sua.vontade ? 

Mora hum Id f6ra alem do grd Vicente, 

Outro ca na Esperan^as e ey de vdr ambos, 

Foge inda o dia ao muito diligente. 

Pelas ruas mil cambos, mil recainbos, 

Cargas vem, cargos va5, mil m6s, mil traves, 

Hum arranca, outra foge, e encontro entrdbos. 

Livr. JL Carta 8, 
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has 

of his native country. But he did not succeed ^ 
seizing the spirit of the ancient epigram. Ausonius 
was his model; and the epigrammas mid epitapJiios 
which appear among the works of Fen'eifa are not 
distinguished either by the tenderness or the energy of 
the esteemed Greek poems of the sam*e class. Their 
chief merit is an elegant precision of language conveyed 
in the metrical form of the Italian octaves; but it is 
only in a few instances that this elegant precision 
is in any degree poignant and pleasing.* The epi¬ 
taphs are in general dedicated to the memoiy of men 
distinguished in Portuguese history. 

Ferreira is the author of a tale written in honour 
of a female national saint, named Cohmha, or, according 
to the popular pronunciation, Comba. Beauty of lan¬ 
guage also constitutes the whole poetic merit of this 
piece; and even the introduction, which is long and 
tedious, sufficiently proves that when Ferreira under¬ 
took to celebrate the virtues of St. Colomba he stepped 
out* of his sphere. The subject of the tale is a legend 
which might have formed the ground-work of a 


* The following is one of the best. 

Forjava em Lemno com clestreza e arte 
Setas a Amor de Venus o marido: 

A brands Venus Ihe poem mel d’huma parte. 
Mas d^outra parte Ihe poem fel Cupido. 
Entrou brandindo. o grossa lan^a Marte, 
Rio-se das setas. Queres ser ferido 
IThucaa ? (Amor diz) prdva hora se te praz. 
Ferio-o; rio-se Venus; Marte jaz. 

K 2 
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better production. The fair saint, a Portuguese shejv 
herdess, tending her flocks and singing pious songs, 
Ixjconies the object of the ardent passion of a Moorish 
king, who discovers her in one of his hunting extmrsions. 
The king pursues her until she has ho longer any hope 
of saving herself by flight. In this extremity she im¬ 
plores a rock to open and receive her. The miracle 
takes place. The disappointed king strikes his lancc 
against the rock, and a clear fountain gushes forth, 
the waters of which continue to possess miraculous 
projierties. The* narrative is, however, much too cold 
for such a subject; and the description given of the 
Moorish king is so extremely grotesque, that it is 
difficult to conceive how a man of Ferreira’s taste could 
have brought himself to sketch so rude a picture. He has 
represented the king as being covered with shag like a 
bear; and in addition to this ornament has given to one 
side of his head the ear of an ass, and to the other the 
ear of a dog.* 

Ferreira likewise wished to introduce into the dra¬ 
matic poetiy of Portugal a classical style, approximat¬ 
ing to that of the ancients as closely as the difference 
of times and manners would permit. Among his dra¬ 
matic works there are a tragedy and two comedies. 
Ferreira’s patriotic feeling induced him to borrow the 
subject of his tragedy from the history of Portugal; 


* Foy 0 cruel Paga6 e monstruoso 
(Segundo aquellos gentes fama dad) 
(■rande, membrado, e coma usso velloi^i 
E huma orelha de ApiOt outra de cad» 
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and he selected the story of Inez de Castro, which has 
since been so frequently handled by Portuguese poets, 
though before Ferreira’s time it seems to have been un¬ 
touched. When it is recollected that at the same 
period the Dominican Bermudez was engaged in \mting 
a Spanish tragedy on the same story, and according to 
similar principles,* the conclusion that one of these tra¬ 
gedies in some measure owes its existence to the other 
is not easily avoided. Both present a striking similarity 
in invention and arrangement. But neither poet alludes 
in any way to his contemporary; and even the critics 
who notice the one work are silent with respect to 
the other. The prize of tragic art must, however, be 
awarded to the Inez de Castro of Bermudez. Ferreira’s 
Castro (for so the tragedy is briefly called by the 
Portuguese) contains many beautiful passages; but 
throughout the whole piece there is a deficiency of true 
pathos; the imitation of the Greek style in form and 
manner is painfully elaborate; the dramatic interest of 
the composition is extremely feeble, and the dignity of 
tragic poetry is maintained in the language alone. 
Inez de Castro with her attendant or nurse {ama)^ the 
Infante Don Pedro with his secretary, King Alphonso 
with his three inhuman counsellors, and finally a mes¬ 
senger, are the acting or rather the speaking characters; 
and a chorus of Coimbrian women are brought into co¬ 
operation with these characters in the same manner as 
in the tragedy of Bermudez. Ferreira, like Bermudez, 
deviates from the strict laws of -the Greek drama only 

* See History of Spuuish Literature, p. 
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in the neglect of the unities of time and place; and it is 
evident that this liberty is by both poets only taken 
from necessity, because they had not sufficient art other¬ 
wise to connect the requisite scenes. Both tragedies 
contain in appearance five acts; but Ferreira has also 
rendered liis fifth’ act merely an historical appendage. 
In the opening Ferreira’s tragedy Inez enters with 
her attendant, and after some preliminary complaints 
circumstantially relates the way in which she became 
connected with the Prince, and through him with the 
royal family; though it may be presumed that these 
particulars must have been sufficiently well known to 
her confidante long before. The scene changes, and the 
Infante appears accompanied by the female chorus, which 
Bermudez has more suitably introduced in connection 
with Inez. The Infante engages in a long discussion 
with his secretary on the situation of a Prince who has 
to maintain a conflict between love, and duty and policy. 
A hymn to love by the chorus closes the first act. The 
following acts are constructed in a similar manner. At 
the close of the fourth act the death of Inez" is an¬ 
nounced by the chorus; and in the fifth a messenger 
relates the event to the Prince. The lyric passages are 
the best in the whole tragedy, and among them the 
hymn to love is particularly beautiful.^* The lines 

* The followiag are the two first stanzas 

Quundo Amor nasceo, 

Nasceo ao Muiido vida, 

(||aros ray os ao Sol, luz as estrellas. 

0 Ceo respiandeceo. 
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which Inez delivers on her first entrance indicate 
at once the lyric character of the piece. The dia¬ 
logue is elegant throughout, but it frequently exhibits 
over-strained antithesq^. The observations occasi¬ 
onally delivered by the chorus, in a metre formed 
on the model of the sapphic, are sufficiently moral, 
though they are in general of the commonest character. 
The decisive scene, in which Inez appears before the 
king, approaches nearest to true pathos, but never 
completely attains that height.* Upon the whole Fer- 

£ de sua luz vencida 
A escurldao mostrou as coiisas bellas. 

Aquella, que subida 
Esta na terceira esph^ra. 

Do braTO mar nascida 

Amor ao Muiido dd, doine amor g4ra. 

For amor s’orna a terra 
D'agoas, e de verdqra, 

V 

As arrores dd folhas, cor as flores. 

Em doce paz a guenra, 

A dureza em brandnra. 

£ mil odios converte em mil amores. 

Quantas vidas a dura 
Morte desfaz, renova: 

A fermosa pintura 

Do Mundo, Amor a tem inteir^, e nova. 

* A passage from this scene may be transcribed here:— 

Ret/. Tristes foram tens fados. Dona lues, 

Triste ventura a tua* * Cast. Antes ditosa 
Senhor, pois que me yejo antes tens olhos 
Em tempo tarn estreito: poem-nos hora, 

Como nos outros soes, nesta coitada. 
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reir^ was not a tragic poet. He totally failed in seizing 
the true idea of modem tragedy. 

In spirit and in form Ferreira’s two comedies 
perfectly resemble those ^ of ^a de Miranda. One 
whieli is called Bristo,” (Comedia do Bristo) takes 
its name from the principal character in the piece. 
The other is entitled the “ Jealous Man,” (Comedia 
do Cioso). The comedy of Bristo was the production 
of Ferreira’s early youth. In his dedication to the 
king, he says that he wrote it during the holidays, 
in the course of the few days which he was able to 
snatch from his more serious studies at the university of 
Coimbra. To this task he was in all probability incited 
by the example of Saa de Miranda. It may also be 
presumed that at a subsequent period, Ferreira gave a 
finer poHsh to this comedy, to which Portuguese writers 
usually refer, when they wish to prove how admirably • 
their native language is adapted to light and elegant 
prose. But it is not merely in this philological point of 

£nche«os de piedade com justi^a. 

Veiis-me, Seiihor, matar? porqiie me matas? 
licff. Teus peccados te matam: cuida nelles. 

Cast. Peccados meus! ao uieuas contra ti 

Nenlium, men Key, me accusa. Contra Deos 
Me podem accai>ar niuitos; mas elle ou're 
As vozes d’alma triste, eimqtie Ihe pede 
Piedade. Q Deos jus to, Deos benig^no, 

Que iiao inata, podeudo com justi^^a. 

Mas da tempo de vida, e espera tempo 
So pero perdoar: assi o fazes, 

Assi ofizeste sempre: pois nao mndes 
Ag'ora contra iiiiin teu bom costuma. 


Aet IV. 
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view that the merits of this work ought to be estimated. 
In facility, precision and elegance of dialogue, it surpasses 
the comedies of Saa de Miranda, and many which 
in other respects are justly ranked among the best 
in modem literature. The delineation of character, so 
far as it goes, is natural and decided: indeed some of the 
characters, among which is a hectoring profligate knight 
of Rhodes, who resembles the ostentatious soldiers of 
Plautus, are particularly well sustained. In the Co- 
Tnedia do CiosOf the principal character, though some¬ 
what overcharged, is strikingly sketched. Both dramas 
contain some comic scenes; but they are upon the whole 
as deficient in real comic force as they are ovcrbur- 
thened with common place morality; and that morality 
too, as in the comedies of Saa de Miranda, is conveyed 
in tedious soliloquies. 

But the public favour which the court conferred on 
the regular dramas of Ferreira, in common with those of 
Saa de Miranda, and the mde compositions of Gil Vi¬ 
cente, may be regarded as one of the circumstances 
which operated to prevent the formation of a national 
drama in Portugal. For the rise, as in Spain, of a national 
party, which might rouse and incite a poet to advance 
from the point at which Gil Vicente had stopped, became 
now much more difficult. Thus the art of dramatic 
invention and composition long wavered amidst he¬ 
terogeneous forms, until the Portuguese poets who 
wished to write for the theatre, had no alternative but 
to become imitators of the Spanish authors who had 
preceded them, or entirely to renounce the formation 
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of any thing like a national drama. No Portuguese 
Lope de Vega arose; and Ferreira’s name was only 
preserved in the recollection of the learned. 


After having perused with critical reflection the 
history of Portuguese poetry and eloquence, from the 
introduction of the Italian style to the present point, 
the reader will be prepared to recognize the rank which 
Camoens holds among the poets of his countiy. Re¬ 
specting this most celebrated of the Portuguese poets, 
indeed almost the only one among them who has ob¬ 
tained any celebrity beyond the limits of his native 
country, all the writers of the classic school of Saa de 
Miranda, Diogo Bemardes excepted, are silent, wliich 
is a sufficient proof that they did not include him in 
their party. But the public voice of Portuguese cri¬ 
ticism, combined with the general national approbation, 
has long since elevated him above those who neglected 
to mention his name, though they were always ready to 
bestow praise on each other. Comoens, it is true, was 
a poor adventurer, wandering in India, at the period 
when Ferreira, Andrade Caminha, and other contempo¬ 
rary writers were setting the poetic fashion at the bril¬ 
liant court of Lisbon. But the poems which he. produced 
previously to his departure for India, approximate in a 
striking degree to the classic works of the school of Saa 
de Miianda; and hence it is probable that the influence 
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of that school, and of the older Portuguese poetry, may 
have operated in an equal degree on his genius. This 
relationship of Camoens with all parties in the polite 
literature of his native country, will be placed in the 
clearest point of view by introducing him after Ferreira, 
and before the other poets, who hand in hand with the 
latter pursued the newly opened course. Thus the 
genius of Camoens, as the first of Portuguese poets, 
may be considered conjointly with his merits as a poet 
in the spirit of the age in which he lived. 


CAMOENS. 

The biography of Luis de Camoes, or Camoens, 
again brings to recollection that period in which the 
poets of Portugal considered their character very im¬ 
perfectly maintained, if their real life did not prove a 
ftuthful mirror of the poetic joys and sorrows embodied 
in their works. Camoens was bom at Lisbon, probably 
in the year 1524. His parents, as it appears, were not 
rich; but they belonged to the class of ancient nobility, 
and they were enabled to give their son an education 
which facilitated his entrance on the career of military 
and civic honor. From his father, who was captain of 
a vessel, and who lost his life m shipwreck on the 
coast of India, it is probable that Camoens heard many 
stories, which were calculated to inspire him with a 
taste for adventure and daring enterprize. Of the his¬ 
tory of his early youth no remarkable particulars are 
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recorded. He attended the university of Coimbra, 
where lie ae((uired a fund of historical and mytho¬ 
logical knowledge. Some of his elegies and sonnets 
which have descended to posterity, seem to have been 
wi'ittcn at this period, though it does not appear that 
those productions gained lor him the friendship of Fer¬ 
reira, and other contemporaries of eminent talent, who 
were about the same time studying at Cfiimbra. It is 
probable that these young men, who had joined in a 
mutual and earnest endeavour to attain classic correct¬ 
ness, anticipated nothing extraordinary from the ardent 
Camoens, who adopted the new style, but did not dis¬ 
dain the old, and whose fancy was too restless to submit 
to the didactic controul of the judgment. On quitting 
the university Camoens returned to Lisbon, but with 
what design is not mentioned by Portuguese authors, 
nor has any conjecture been foimed respecting the views 
of success which he might have had in that city. Ho 
soon, however, became an object of public notoriety 
through his imprudent conduct in gallantry, which, 
next to poetry, at that time engrossed his thoughts. 
"J'he particulars of a love affair, in which he became 
involved, are not accurately known; and, therefore, bow 
fai* with respect to it, he was to blame, cannot now 
be ascertained. It however appears, that the object of 
his regard was named Calharina de Attayda, and that 
she was a (lama do (lady of honor) at the court. 
Either on account of this lady, or of some other 
t'ircuinstance which operated unfavourably for the 
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romantic poet, he was banished from Lisbon; and with 
this event commences the second part of the life of this 
extraordinary man. 

Thus cut off in the age of aspiring pretension and 
glowing enthusiasm, from the hope of advancing by the 
course usually open to youthful ambition, Camoens re¬ 
mained for some time trancjuilly at Santarem, the place 
of his exile, in the neighbourhood of Lisbon. I'here 
instead of considering what was now necessaiy to be 
done with a view to his future welfare, he occupied 
liimself in writing verses, which have been handed 
down to posterity, but which only served to fix more 
deeply a passion the object of which was still neai* him. 
With a caprice not uncommon in such a state of feehng, 
Camoens, who cherished at once romantic ideas of 
patriotism, and indignant emotions of disgust, suddenly 
changed the whole system of his life. He became a 
soldier, and served against the Moors as a volunteer on 
board the Portuguese fleet in the Mediterranean. To 
be at once a hero and a poet was now the object of his 
ambition. Whenever time and opportunity permitted, 
he composed verses, which often, piirticularly those of 
the lyi’ic and elegiac class, had for their subject the re¬ 
collection of his hopeless jiassion. Whether he had at 
this period clearly conceived the plan of his national 
heroic poem, or whether he was actually engaged in its 
execution, are questions which, like almost every othe'* 
fact relative to the history of this poet’s talent, remain 
enveloped in doubt. It is known, however, that he 
combated the enemies of his country in a naval battle 
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fought off Ceuta. During this action, in which he 
eminently distinguished himself, he received a gun-shot 
wound in consequence of which he lost the sight of his 
right eye. He now hoped to obtain, in the character 
ol’a hero, that reward which he had failed to acquire as 
a poet. He returned to Lisbon. But no individual at 
court took any active interest in his welfare. All his 
efforts to gain an honourable competence were unsuc¬ 
cessful; and he was now verging on the age of maturity. 
More dissatisfied, and yet more proud than ever, he 
loudly accused his country of ingratitude, while at 
the same time his poetic effusions prove that liis heart 
overflowed with the warmest feelings of national at¬ 
tachment. At last, determined to leave for ever a land to 
which his heart was still bound by the tics of another 
passion besides patriotism, he embarked in the year 
1553, at the age of twenty-nine, for India. That his 
thankless country should not have even his bones, was 
the sentiment which, on his departure, his indignant 
feelings prompted him to exclaim in the words of 
Scipio :—Ingrata patria, mnposstdehis osm meal 
From this period the life of Camoens exhibits a 
chain of successive adventures and calamities; but fate 
watched over him with miiaculous care, and seemed to 
rescue him from eveiy danger in order that he might 
complete his poetic career. The squadron with which 
he sailed to India consisted of four ships. Three were 
lost in a storm, but Camoens arrived on board the 
fourth, in the port of Goa. From this drcumstanco he 
augured that fortune was now about to smile on him. 
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He soon found, however, that employment was not to 
be obtained at Goa, and he entered as a volunteer in a 
military corps, forming part of an expedition which the 
Portuguese viceroy was fitting out for the aid of an 
Indian prince. On the arrival of the troops at the 
place of their destination, a great portion of the Por¬ 
tuguese fell a sacrifice*to the insalubrity of the climate; 
but Camoens returned in safety to Goa after the object 
of the expedition had been attained. In the situation 
in which he then stood, there remained for him no other 
alternative than to embark in a new expedition which 
w'as about to sail for the Red Sea to attack the Arabian 
corsairs. At the island of Ormus, where he passed the 
winter, Camoens again found leisure to indulge in tlic 
workings of his imagination. His mind gave a poetic 
colouring to every thing which he saw or heard; and 
the ai’dour of his patriotism continued to increase in 
proportion as he became more intimately acquainted 
with the theatre of the Portuguese atchievemeiits in 
India. But many circumstances which came within 
his observation induced him also to indulge in satirical 
sports of wit. The government of Goa had hitherto 
done nothing for him. He did not, however, try to 
promote his interest by flattery. On the contrary, he 
ridiculed the disparates na Indian (follies in India) 
as he unceremoniously styled some portion of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the government of Goa, The viceroy, who 
took particular umbrae at this satire, banished Ca¬ 
moens to the Chinese island of Macao. The fate of 
the unfortunate hero and poet was now more deplorable 
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than ever. He however gained permission to quit Ma¬ 
cao and visit the Molucca islands, where he collected 
fresh materials for pictorial poetry; but he could no 
longer, as the lines beneath his portrait express, “ boar 
in one hand the sword, in the other the pen.*” He was 
glad to accept the veiy unpoetic and unheroic post of 
j)f'ovedor nibr dos defuntos^ (administrator of the 
effects of deceased persons) by the emoluments of which 
he was enabled to subsist. Whenever circumstances 
permitted he turned his attention to his heroic poem, 
and thus indemnified himself in the ideal world for the 
pjirt which he was compelled to perform in real life. 
At length, on the arrival of a new viceroy at Goa, he 
obtained permission to return to that island, but in the 
passage thither was shipwrecked on the coast of Cam- 
boya. With difficulty he saved his life, and also his 
poem, the manuscript of which, soaked with sea-water, 
he brought to land. This circumstance is noticed*in 
the work itsclf.t The story of his swimming ashore 
with his poem in one hand, wffiile he supported iiimself 

* IV’huma man livros, n’outra ferro e a^o, 

N’ hnma mao seinpro a espada, n’outra a pena, &c. 
f The allusion to this event occurs in the tenth canto of the 
Lusiad, in which the goddess Thetis from the summit of a hill, 
points out to Vasco de Gama the theatie of the future conquests of 
the Portuguese. Thetis says, pointing to the coast of Camboya, 
but without naming Camoens 

Este recevera placido e brando 
No seu rega<?o os Cantos, que molhados 
Vem de nanfragia triste e miserando, 

Dos procellosos baixos escapados. 
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by the action of the other, and thus saving his Lusiadas 
as Caesar saved his commentaries, has obtained currency 
through the statement of a German writer, who seems 
to have misunderstood a very intelligible passage of a 
Portuguese author.* On his return to Goa, Caraoens 
was well received; but he had not long enjoyed the 
smiles of fortune, when another change took, place in 
the viceroyship. The new viceroy lent a ready ear to 
the enemies of the poet, who was now publicly accused 
of malversaticm in the discharge of the office which he 
had filled at Macao. Camoens was thro^vn into prison, 
and there left to work out Iiis justification. It ap])ears 
he fully cleared himself of the charges wliicli had been 
brought against him; but lie was still detained because 
he was unable to satisfy the demands of his creditors. 
•A poem, which he addressed to the viceroy, at length 
procured his liberation. After experiencing many other 
disagreeable adventures he ardently wished to return to 
Europe, but it was not in his power to defray the ex- 
jX3nce of his passage. Even when prepared to embark 
he was stopped by a demand for the re-payment of a 
loan, and was nearly reduced to despair, I)iit sev(^ral 
liberal individuals stepped forward and provided tlie 

* Darbosa Machado, in his dictionary says of Camoens .— 

Salvou se em huina taboa com o sen chvitio poetna, iinitando a 
Julio Cesar, quo no porto do Alexandria em huma mu6 levava la os- 
pada e em a ontra os seus corainentarios. 

In order to render the miracle perfect in analogy, Ditzo in his 
appendix to Velasquez, has applied to Camoens these last word^ in 
which Machado refers exclusively to Cpesar. 'Inadveiieocies o( this 
sort must be expected occasionally to occur in the history of lite¬ 
rature, 

VOL. li. 
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sum necessary for his relief. Finally, in the year 1569? 
Camoeiis, after an absence of nearly sixteen years, 
arrived at Lisbon, from the rich shores of India, well 
in health, but in a state of the most abject poverty. 

The third pait of the history of this ill-fated poet 
is the most melancholy. On his return he found Lisbon 
ravaged by the plague. During this calamity it was not 
to be expected that much regard should be paid to poetry, 
and the last hope of Camoens rested on his poem, the 
only treasure which he had brought with him from 
India. Considerable changes had likewise taken place 
at the couit. King Sebastian was concerting the plan 
of his unfortunate expedition to Morocco, in so ro¬ 
mantic an enterprise Camoens was predisposed to take 
an interest, and it served to stimulate his zeal in de¬ 
dicating his poem to the youthful sovereign. The de¬ 
dication w^as graciously received, but the poet oljtained 
no other reward than a wretched pension, just sufficient 
to mark but not to relieve his misery. The honour was 
conceded to him of constantly accompanying the court, 
while he wanted means to procure the necessaries of 
life. It is said that a faithful slave who had ac¬ 
companied him to Europe, begged in the streets of 
Lisbon at niglit, in order to enable the poet, whose 
, name was now celebrated throughout Portugal and 
? Spain, to appear decently in public during the day. 
Tlie last blow which the patriotic heart of Camoens 
received, was the fatal issue of the African expedition, 
llic poet’s hitherto robust constitution now sank under 
the pi*essure of sorrow and indigence. His last Jiope 
had vanished, and overwhelmed with affliction, he 
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withdrew himself from the world. A few monks were 
the last individuals with whom he maintained any in¬ 
tercourse. Shortly lietbre his death, he is said to have 
written a letterj which, if it be genuine, proves that he 
himself considered his ihisfoitiines unparalleled, rfe 
styles it a sort of presumptuousness to attempt to op¬ 
pose that fate, which had at length compressed aU his 
son’ows within the naiTow limits of a sick-bcd. It 
appears that be ended his life in an hospital, in the 
year 1579, at the age of fifty-five. It was not until 
sixteen years after his decease that the sjwt where his 
ashes repose, was distinguished by a mommient erected 

by one of bis admirers. During the same year the 

* 

learned Rodidguez Loho Zurupita, who must not be 
confounded with the poet Rodriguez Lobo, ])ublished 
the first collection of the hitherto scattered poems of 
Camoens.^ 

♦ The original source whence these biographic notices are 
derived is, it must be admitted, somewhat obscure. About ihc 
middle of the seventeenth century, a* writer named Manoel Sevoriui 
de Faria compiled a biographical account of Camoeiis from th<‘ 
poet’s own works. This biography served as a ground work for 
Manoel do Faria e Sousa, who auneKcd a Vida del Poeta to Ins 
edition of Oamoeus and his commentaries on the Lusiad. The factw 
thus collected were afterwards rectified and arranged by subsL(|uent 
writers, and among others by Barbosa Machado. Manoel de Faria 
attaches particular importance to the noble extraction and armorial 
bearings of Cdmoens. He gives the passage from the letter which 
the poet R said to have written on the approach of death, and 
which Barbosa Machado has re-printed. The words are;— 

Queni houvio dizer iiunca, que eni tain pequeno theatro, eoino 
o dc hum pobre leito, quisisse Foituna representar tarn grd^ule des- 
venlnra ? 


I. 2 
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The life of Camocns constitutes an essential part ol' 
the history of Portuguese poetry. With the exception 
of Dante no poet of tiie first rank has in his works so 
fully represented his own inward feelings combined with 
every extraordinary circumstance that came within his 
observation. His poems can only be perfectly intelli¬ 
gible to the reader who never loses sight of the poet; 
for his character is precisely theirs. But the poetry 
of Camoens must not on this account be conlbandcjd 
with the self-subjective effusions of certain enthusiasts 
who express their feelings cleaiiy c;nough in verse, 
though not in poetry, except, jierhaps, in thcii“ own 
opinion. Among the poets of all ages Camoens is one 
of the most eminent; and though to a foreigner it may 
at first sight seem strange that he has permanently 
obtained in the titeratui*e of his country the sur¬ 
name of O Grande (the Great), a title given in 
history only to a few distinguished sovereigns, yet in 
the unbounded homage which the Portuguese render to 
the name of the man, who during his fife was suffered 
to languish in penury, the citizen of the world will 
readily recognize a general desire to compensate for 
the injustice wdth which he was treated by his contem¬ 
poraries, On this side of the Pyrenees, indeed, however 
frequently the name of Camoens may be mentioned and 
written, as a poet he is still scarcely known except 
by name. But to form a just apprecialdon of his 

And again:— 

ProGurar resistir a lantoa males, pareceria especie dc desavcv- 
gonhaiiieiito. 
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merit, he must, like Homer, be viewed in the spirit 
of his nation and his age. It was the ambition of 
Camoens to be to the Portuguese what Homer was to 
the Greeks, the first and at the same time the most 
national of poets; and if he did not entirely attain 
his end, he nevertheless so far approached it that no 
other modern poet has been able to combine all the 
national interests of his country, with the fulness of 
poetic spirit exhibited in the Lusiad. fiut it must be 
I’ccoUected that at the period when Camoens wrote, the 
more correct style, formed on the ancient and Italian 
models, had just penetrated into Portuguese literature, 
and that it had not yet taken deep root. Under these 
cinaimstances, Camoens, in sketching the plan of his 
national Epopoeia, stood, as it were, severed from the 
age in which he lived. Modem literfiture contained 
no similar work, and, generally speaking, no epic poem 
worthy of perusal, except the chivalrous compositions 
of Bojardo and Ariosto. Prom Trissind Camoens could 
learn nothing; from Bojardo and Ariosto he might have 
iealTied much, but assuredly not the spirit and style of 
,a serious national heroic poem; and Camoens w'as num¬ 
bered with the dead befoi*e Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
appeared in print.^ Camoens was the first modern who 
succeeded in the production of a serious heroic poem. 

* The first edition of the Lnsiad was printed in the year 1572, 
and the poem itself was chiefly written in the East Indies. Tasso 
read it, and praised the author in a sonnet which has been preserved. 
The first edition of Jenisalera Delivered appeared in 1580, and 
consequently, a year after the death of Camoens. (See the History 
of Italian Poetry and Eloquence, vol. li. p. 220.) 
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But with all his endeavours to attain classic perfection, 
he was a Portuguese in the spirit of his age, and too 
good a patriot to wish to be any thing else. He rose 
to the height at which he aimed only by flights; having 
reached it he sank, rose to it again, and again fell from 
it. He was unable to produce a classically perfect whole 
of any extent. But the more beautiful passages of his 
poems, particularly of his Lusiad, will stand the test of 
the most rigiS criticism according to the rules of pure 
poetry and classic excellence. ♦ 

Every style of poetic composition of which he had 
formed a definite idea was attempted by Camoens. But 
the Lusiad rises so vastly above his other works, and 
bears such powerful and various traces of the peculiar 
character of his poetry, that all his lesser compositions 
must be considered merely as inferior scions sprung 
from the same root. 

The Lusiad of Camoens is a heroic poem; but so 
essentially diffefent in the unity of the epic plan from 
all other heme poems, that to avoid falling into the un¬ 
warrantable misconception with which this noble w5rk 
is every where judged except in Portugal and Spmn, it 
is necessary in considering it, to drop the ordinary rules 
of comparison, and to proceed upon the general idea of 
epic poetry unmodified by any prepossession for known 
models.* Camoens struck out a totally new path in 

* Even the apology for Camoens which precedes Mickle’s ver- 
•sioii of the Lusiad, defeats itself, for the English translator makes 
I he Homeric epic his standard, and in order to justify the Lusiad 
misconstrues the machinery of the Illlad. The remarks on the. 
Lusiad hy Voltaire, in his Di.scourft ^iur if poeme t'piijuc air 
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the region of epopoeia. • The style of Ms poem is in¬ 
deed formed chiefly on the ancient mc^ls, and in his 
diction he has imitated the elegant stanzas of the Ita¬ 
lians; but the epic idea of the work is entirely his own; 
and the kind. of composition, which forms its ground¬ 
work, was something entirely new in poetic literature. 
The object of Camoens was to recount in epic strains, 
with pure poetic feeling, the atchievements of the heroes 
and great men of Portugal in general, not of any in¬ 
dividual in particular, and consequently not of Vasco 
da Gama, who is commonly considered the hero of 
the Lusiad. He was not to be satisfied with draw¬ 
ing up a poetically adorned official report, like the 
Spanish Araucana, written at a later period by Er- 
cilla.* The title which Camoens gave to his heroic 
poem sufficiently denotes the nature of its subject. He 
named it Os JLztsiadfis, that is to say, the Lusitanians, 
or Portuguese. This, choice of a title was doubtless 
influenced by the prevailing, taste of the Portuguese 
poets of that age, to whom the common name of their 
nation appeared unpoetic, and also by the popular notion 
that the favourite term Lusitania was derived from a 

beneath criticism; and the judgment pronounced on this poem by 
Von Junk in the introduction to his ^Portuguese grammar, evinces a 
total want of poetic taste. No one should attempt a translation of 
the Lusiad, who does not possess an intimate acquaintance with the 
Portuguese language and poetry, for it is otherwise impossible to 
seize the spirit of Camoens. The English traiislation by Mickle is 
hitherto the only one in which it.can be said that at least the elegajit 
dignity of Camoens’s style is represented. 

* See the History of Spanish Litevafure, p. 40S. 
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certain mythological hero, named Lusus, who visited 
Portugal ill company with Ulysses, and who conjointly 
with the Grcjek wamor, built the city of Lisbon (XJlys^ 
sipolis). Camoens is not to blame if the editors of 
his poem, wishing to reconcile its somewhat unusual 
title with the names of other epic compositions, have 
converted the lAisiadas into the Ludada.* But the 
poem may be designated by its common title without 
offence to its spiiit or its subject. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten that the Lusiad is a totally dif¬ 
ferent kind of heroic poem from all those epopees, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, in which a single 
hero is the main spring of the whole epic action. Ac¬ 
cording to the plan which Camoens sketched for his 
national poem, he was enabled to dispense with the 
choice of a hero whoso atchievements should throw 
those of all others into the shade, and form the sole 
source of epic interest. To this plan, however, an 
essential beauty of epic poetry was necessarily sacri¬ 
ficed. The composition lost the advantage of those 
little groupes of characters which would otherwise have 
been assembled around the principal character. From 
its jdan, therefore, the Lusiad cannot lie accounted such 
a model of epic perfection as the llliad^ or even as the 
dilneid, in Avhich that perfection more faintly presented 
is still to be found. But as a narrative poem, deriving 

a total effect from the union of its parts, the Lusiad 

* , 

* The edition vfith the commentaries of Faria e Sousa published 
ill the year 1(336, has the old title of Lusiadas; but io the book 
itself the poem is frecpiently styled the Lusiada. The latter title 
IS, therefore, far from beiiij^ a rereui iuuovatiou, ' 
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may be considered an epic whole, and consequently, a 
poem entirely different in kind from the Metamor¬ 
phoses of Ovid, or even the Dimna Comedia of Dante. 
A poetic and epic grouping of all the great and most 

interesting events in the .annals of his native country, 

« 

was what Camoens wished to accomplish. He there¬ 
fore very happily selected the event which constitutes 
the most biilliant epoch in Portuguese history, as a 
common keeping point for all the different parts of his 
epic picture. The discovery of the passage to India 
by Vasco da Gama was certainly not an heroic atchieve- 
ment in the usual sense of the term, but in that age, 
when such adventures bordered on the incredible, it 
was a tmly heroic enterprize. Camoens made this 
event the groundwork of the epic unity of his poem. 
But in that unity Vasco da Gama is merely the spindle 
round which the thread of the narrative is wound.) 
Ilis dignity, as the leader of his intrepid countrymen,| 
renders him in some degree conspicuous; but in other 
respects he is not distinguished, and the interest of the 
whole poem depends no more on him than on his com¬ 
panions. The heroes who shine with the greatest lustre 
in the Lusiad, even the Constable, Nuna Alvarez Pereira, 
who is the most remarkable among them, are all intro¬ 
duced in what arc styled the episodes. But the Lusiad 
has in reality no episode, except the short story of the 
giant Adamastor. Another portion of the work, which 
is commonly called an episode, is a poetic sketch from 
the ancient history of Portugal, and Ijelongs as essentially 
to the whole as any of the other principal parts of the 
great picture. It even occupies nearly one half of the 
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poem. It is precisely on these parts, called episodes, 
that the epic grandeur of whole composition rests; 
and in them the finest passages of the poem occur. 
^Unless the idea of the plan of the Lusiad be rightly 
seized, the composition will appear in a false light on 
whatever side it may be viewed. 

The Lusiad, designated as a whole, may therefore 
l»e termed an epic national picture of Portuguese glory, 
something greater than a mere gallery of poetic stories, 
but less than a perfect epopee. The principles of the 
composition arc exceedingly simple; but that they 
may not be misconceived, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand the epic machinci'y of the poem, as the poet him¬ 
self would have it understood, and as it was understood 
' in the spirit of the age by his contemporaries. Ca- 
moens was too truly a poet to exclude from his Lusiad 
; thc charm of the marvellous and the co-operation of 
}supernatural beings. But he was either accidentally 
less happy than Tasso in the choice of epic macliinery 
for a modern heroic poem, or he purposely preferred the 
Greek mythology as the most beautifid. Nothing pre¬ 
vented him from assigning the necessary parts in his 
machinery to the good and bad agents of popular 
Christian belief; and the subject seems particularly 
calculated for such an application as the diffusion of 
Christianity by the discoveries and conquests of the Por¬ 
tuguese is in the poem itself made the highest merit of 
the nation. Camoens, however, appears to have been of 
opinion that an epic poem, such as he had planned, 
^uld be adorned with Icanung, and particularly mytho¬ 
logical learning; and besi<les, by the introduction of the 
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Greek deities the whole cbmpositiou seemed to l»e raised 
to the true poetic region of the ancient epopoeia. Thus 
there remains the singular incongruity of the Greek 
mythology and the atchievements of the Portuguese 
Christians, who, on no occasion neglect to act and dis¬ 
course in the true spirit of their faith. But in the 
mind of Camoens this incongruity was removed by the 
opinion, which he shared in common with his contem¬ 
poraries, that the machinery in epopoeia was merely a 
imetic figure, and that all the heathen deities might be 
introduced as allegorical characters, in modern narrative 
poetry, by the same privilege which enables Cupid to 
retain his place in the lyric compositions of Christian 
poets, without any theological or literary offence. Thus 
Camoens allegorically introduced Olympus into his poem. 
The erroneous opinion which miried the poet does not, 
it is true, redeem this defect in the poem, though it 
contributes to cast a veil over it. But if the reader 
admits this opinion, which he must do in order to un¬ 
derstand the poet in his own sense, then wiU even the 
offimee against taste be found to vanish imperceptibly. 
This compromise once mackv the whole poem becomes 
not only singular but even wonderful in its singularity, 
particularly where Vasco da Gama and his companions 
sport with Thetis and her ny mphs aUegoricaUy,' and 
yet in good earnest; and the historical material begins, 
as if suddenly ennobled by-^magic, to shine in the full 
fight of poctiy. 

The Lusiad assumes a mythological' character Im¬ 
mediately after the intr<»ductory stanzas. Vasco da 
Gama with his sffuadron has already doubled the Cape 
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of Good Hope; and steering along the eastern coast of 
Africa, he approaches the Indian seas. The gods arc 
then assembled on Olympus, to deliberate on the fate of 
India. Venus and Bacchus form two paities, the foiiner 
in favour of the Portuguese, and the latter against them. 
Tn this application of the allegory, the poet, doubtless, 
gratified his patriotic pride; for Portugal was, even by 
the Spaniards, styled the native land of love; and tem¬ 
perance in the use of wine, was a national virtue of the 
Portuguese. In order to give a still higher import to 
tliis aUegory, Venus is made to consider the Portuguese 
as modern Romans, and to entertain for them the same re¬ 
gard which she formerly extended to the people of anci¬ 
ent Rome: but Bacchus recollects his expedition in India, 
and is incbgnant at the Portuguese, whose enterprize 
threatens to ecli))se his glory. Among tlie gods who de¬ 
clare themselves friendly to the Portuguese, Mars is par¬ 
ticularly conspicuous. Meanwhile Vasco da Gama’s fleet 
touches at several places on the coast of eastern Africa. 
Vasco endeavours to enter into amicable rdatioiis with 
the King of Mombaza; but Bacchus transforms Himself 
into a Mahometan priest, and l3y treacherous tokens of 
friendship plans the destruction of the Portuguese in 
Mombaza. Vemis, however, discovers the treachciy in 
time to prevent it. She appeals to Jupiter. Her prayers 
for the Portuguese fleet arc heard. Mercury warns 
Vasco da Gama in a dream, and Vasco escapes the dan¬ 
ger that is prepared for him. He sails onward to tlie 
African kingdom of Melinda. The King of Melinda, 
though also a Mahometan, gives a hospitable reception 
to the Portuguese, whose courage and national glory 
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excite his warmest admiration. Here the poet connects 
the thread of those naiTatives which have been errone¬ 
ously regarded as the episodes of the Liisiad. At the 
request of the King of Melinda, Vasco da Gama jrelates 
the most interesting incidents of Portuguese history, 
and closes his patriotic narrative with a descrijytibn of 
his own voyage up to the period of his arrival at Me¬ 
linda. The King of Melinda now becomes the enthu-’ 
siastic friend of the Portuguese; and here the second 
half of the poem commences. Vasco da Gama proceeds 
on his voyage with the pilots, who ai’c to shew him the 
nearest course to India. Bacchus, however, descends 
to the bottom of the sea, and implores the gods and 
goddesses of Neptune’s kingdom, to assist him in de¬ 
stroying the Portuguese fleet before it shall reach India. 
A dreadful storm arises, and seems to promise the ac¬ 
complishment of Bacchus’s wish: but at the critical 
moment VenuS again rescues her favcjuritcs, and tin; 
Portuguese arrive in safety at the kingdom of Calicul, 
on the coast of Malabar. Vasco da Gama is at first 
very favourably received by the Zamorim, or Prince of 
Calicut. This opportunity is seized by Cainoens to 
supply a sort of supplement to the poetic narrative of 
the events of Portuguese history; for he makes l^aulo 
da Gama, the brother of the ..admiral, explain to the 
Catual, or Indian governor of Calicut, the historical 
tapestries and pictures on board the Portuguese ships. 
At length, Bacchus, who is not yet weary of playing 
the part of a Mussulman, for the annoyance of the 
Portuguese, stirs up such a misunderstanding between 
Vasco da Gama and the Zamorim of Calicut, that the 
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projected commercial treaty between CaJirut and Por¬ 
tugal is set aside, and the Portuguese fleet is once more 
exposed to the risk of destruction. But the grand 
object, of the voyage is now attained, and Vasco da 
Gama weighs anchor, and directs his course back to 
Europe. Daring the homeward voyage Venus prepares 
for the enterprizing navigators a brilliant festival on an 
enchanted island in the great ocean, where goddesses 
and sea nymphs, wounded by Cupid’s darts, become 
enamoured of the Portuguese who land on the island. 
The voluptuous magic festival, at which the goddess 
Thetis, or Tethys, (for both names denote the same 
deity), becomes the bride of Vasco da Gama, affords the 
poet the last opportunity of completing his picture ol’ 
Portuguese national gloiy; for a prophetic nymph re¬ 
lates the most conspicuous atchievements of the Portu¬ 
guese commanders in India, and Thetis taking Vasco to 
the top of a high mountain, explains to him on a magic 
globe the geographical positioiiS of the different coun¬ 
tries. 

All the objections which may be urged against an 
epic composition ol this kind, arc so very obvious, that 
from a mere sketch of the contents of the Lusiad, it is 
impossible to conceive how a poet, even of the most 
uncommon talents, could form a grand and beautiful 
whole on a plan at once so trivial and so in’egular. But 
the plan of the corriposition of this poem resembles a 
scaflblding, which is surrounded and concealed by the 
beauty and grandem’ of the building; and which serves 
to connect the parts in a singiilar kind of union, yet 
has no share in producing the unity of the effect. The 
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unity of effect, and consequently of the poem, rests 
wliolly and solely on the execution of the plan; out of 
which only a poet like Camoens could have created a 
Lusiad. But tlic historian of Portuguese poetry, who is 
not inclined to concede the just claims which this poem 
possesses on the admiration of ah ages, must present to 
his readers another and a totally different analysis of the 
work from that which has just been given. A suitable 
opportunity will thus be afforded for more parti culai’ly 
noticing the beauties with which the Lusiad abounds, 
and the faults in which it is not deficient. 

The introductory stanzas mark with sufficient pre¬ 
cision tlie tone which the poem maintains to its close. 
Arms and the renowned men, who from the western 
.shore of Lusitania, jienetrated beyond Taprobana by 
seas never before navigated; who amidst frightful dan¬ 
gers and warfare accomplished more than could be 
expected from human powers, and in a remote region 
of the world founded and raised a new kingdom: also 
the glorious atchievements of those kings, who ex tended 
their faith and their dominion, and spread terror through 
the wicked regions of Africa and Asia; and others whose 
glorious deeds have raised them above the la^vs of mor¬ 
tality;” are announced as theobjects of the poet’s strains.* 

* Camoens was no doubt influenced by the recollection of Virgil’s 
Arnia virumque. But in his opening stanza the Portuguese poet 
alludes to the heroes of his native country, without distinguishing 
any one in particular; and thus at the very outset the Lusiad differs 
from the jEueid. The second stanza resembles Ariosto. The two 
first stanzas are here subjoined in the original 
As Armas, e os Baroes assinalados, 

Que da Occidental praia Lusitana, 
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Then follows an effusion which has more of a patriotic 
than a poetic character, combined with a panegyrical 
dedication to King Sebastian, containing no less than 
sixteen stanzas. The narrative which commences with 
the nineteenth stanza opens amidst the course* of the 
events, and in a truly epic strain,* The reader may 

Por raares niinca d’uiiics iiavecados, 

Passiirain aiiicla alein da Taprobaiia : 

Que em perigos e guerras eslor 9 ados, 

Mais do que prouicttia a forra Immaiia. 

Entro gente reinota edificaraiii 
Novo Rdno, que tanto subliinurani: 

£ tarnbcui as memorias gloriosas 
Daquelles Reis, que foram diiataudo 
A Fe, o Imperio; e as terras vieiosas 
De Africa, e de Asia, auduram devasfaiulo; 

E aquelles que por obras valerosas 
Se vao da lei da inorte Ubertandu; 

Cantando cspalharti por loda parte, 
a taiito iite ajudar o engenlio, e arte. 

* J;i no largo Oceauo uavegavam 
As iuquietas ondus upartando: 

Os veolos brandanretitc respiravam. 

Das naos as velas concavas iiichaiido ; 

Da branra escuma os luares se luostruvaiii 
Cobertos, onde as proas vao cortando 
As maritiiuas aguas consagradas, 

Que do gado de Pr6theo sao cortudas. 

Quando os dcoses no Olyinpo luininoso, 

Glide 0 governo estd da hamana gente, 

8c ajimtam em concilio glorioso 
8obre as cousas futuras do Orieiite : 

Pizaiido o crystallino Ceo formoso 
Vem pela Via Lactea juntainente, 

Oonvocados da parte de Tonanfe, 

Pelo iieto genlil do velho Atiaiite. 
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DOW readily perceive that he must not expect to find 
ill the Lusiad a work written in the sjiirit and the style 
of classic antiquity. It betrays indeed a certain degree 
of loquacity which seems to run counter to the effect 
of the lofty epic. But there is something captivating 
in the enthusiasm of the poet’s manner; his patriotism 
rouses sympathetic feelings; we expect to find his poem 
the offspring of an oveiflov/ing heart; we are charmed 
with the natural, elegant and noble language of the 
work; and as soon as the narrative begins, the poetic 
point of view seems likewise to be fixed. 'I'he mytho¬ 
logical machinery w^hich Camoens conceived to be in¬ 
dispensably necessary to epic dignity, foi'ins a peculiar 
kind of ornament, for which indeed the reader is 
prepared from the commencement of tlie poem. The 
desciiption of the council of the gods on Olympus, 
with which the narrative opens, though somewdiat at 
variance with the ancient costume, is nevertheless 
pleasing and not devoid of dignity. Here the poetic 
spirit of Camoens is evinced in some picturesque com¬ 
parisons in which he vies even with Homer. All iliese 
similies hear the impress of the poet’s powers of active 
perception and representation. I’hcy are neither far 
fetched nor common, and they abound in poetic truth 
and energy.* In the forty-fourth stanza, Vasco da 

* Thus, for example, the stormy commotion in the counril of 
the Gods is compared to the ratings and bowlings of a whirlwind 
in the forest:—- 

Qual Austro fero ou Boreas na espessura, 

De sylvestre arvoredo abusiecida, 

Roinpendo os ramos vao da mata e^u ura, 

VOl.. II. . M 
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Gama is for the first time mentioned, and in few words 
charactciizod as a man of “ proud aiai lofty spirit, on 
whom fortune ever smiled.”^ But there soon occur 
passages in which the ptjetic light of the representation 
is totally extinguished.t Passages ol’ this kind are 
afterwards frequently ret)eated, and their prosaic dry¬ 
ness is the more displeasing when contrasted with the 
deep poetic spirit which pervades the more beautiful 
parts of the composition. The desciiption of the first 
engagement between the Portuguese of Gama’s fleet 
and the treacherous Moors of Mosambique, affords the 
poet another opportunity of displaying his talent in 
picturesque comparison. But it becomes obvious that 

Com iiopeto, c braveza desmedida: 

Braina toda a muntaulia, o som murinura, 

Rompem se as I'olbas, fervo a serra erguida; 

Tal andava u tumulto levantado, 

Enlre os deoses no Olyinpo consagrado. 

Cant, I. 36. 

• Vasco da Gatna, o forte, capitao, 

Que alamanbas einprezas se offerece, 

De soberbo e de altivo cora^ao, 

A queni Fortuna serapre favorece. 
f For example:— 

Coinendo alegremente per^untavam, 

Pela Arabica ling'ua, donde vinham; 

Quern erani, de que terra: que buscavam; 

On que partes do roar corrido tiuham. 

Os fortes Lusitanos Ihe toriiavam 
As discretas n^spostas que convinbam: 

Os Portuguezes soinos do Occidente ; 

Imos buscando as terras do Orieute. 


Cant. I. 50. 
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this talent must have been formed on the model of 
Ariosto rather tluin on that of Homer. 'Inhere occur 
indeed in his representations of the tumult of the 
batth’, some imitations of Aiiostic exuberance, wliich 
do not stiictly harmonize with the prevailing style of 
the Lusiad.* 

In the second canto the singularity of the mytho¬ 
logical machineiy becomes still more remaikable, when 
at Mombassa, on the coast of Africa, Bacchus assumes 
the disguise of a Christian priest, and on an enchanted 
altar goes through the ceremony of the Christian 
worship for the purpose of deceiving the Portuguese.f 

* For evainplc in the following' dfscription, which is in other 
lespefiJa excellent;— 

Anduin pela ribeira, alva, arenosa. 

Os bellicosos Mouros aceiiando. 

Com a adarga, e co’a hastea perigosa. 

Os fortes Portuguezes incitando. 

Na6 solfre muito a gente gencrosa 
Andarlh'os cues os dentes aniostrando: 

Qualquer em terra salta^ luo Ugeiro, 

Que nenhum dizer pode que he primeiro, 

Qual no corro sanguino o ledo amante, 

Vendo a formosa damn desejada, 

O touro husca, e pondo-se diante, 

Salta, corre, sibila, acena, e hrada; 

Mas o animal atroce nesse instante. 

Com a frontti cornigera inclinada, 

Bramando duro corre, e os olhos cerra, 

Derriba, fere, mata, c poe por terra. 

A comparison such as this, which, it must be recollected is 
perfectly national, atones for many faults. 

f Mostraudose Chrislao, e fabricava 
Hum altar sumptuoso, que adorava. 

M 2 
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But the grotesque application of the machinery in this 
passage, prei)arcs the mind for scenes of a similar cha¬ 
racter, and thus the comic effect of subsequent pails of 
the })oem is in anticipation softened. The reader who 
entej’s into the spirit of the poet becomes unconsciously 
accustomed to this view of the ancient mythology; and 
he is even soon ri'conciled to the incongniity of Vasco 
da Gama offeiing up prayers as a Christian to Pro¬ 
vidence, and those prayers being heard by Venus- The 
description of Venus, who once more intercedes with 
Jupiter in favour of the Portuguese, resembles Ariosto’s 
description of Alcina. Here the poet for the first time 
evinces his predilection for voliqituous pictures of beauty. 
This chaiining description may be said to possess a na¬ 
tionally classic character.* The speech by which Vasco 

Alii tinha em relrato alfTif^uracIa 
Do alto e Sancto Espiritu a pinturu, 

A Candida Pombinlia debuxada 

Sobi e a unica Phenis, Vi‘■gem pura, &c. 

♦ The following stanzas are part of the description of the 
ascent of Venus to heaven, and her appearance before the lironc of 
Jupiter. 

Ouvio-lhe eslas palavras piedosas 
A fonnosa Diune, e coininovida, 

De entre as JVymphas se vai, que saudosas 
Ficarain desta subila parlida. 

Ja penetra as estrellas luminosas; 

Ja na tcrccita Esphera rccebida 
• Avante passa; e la no sexto Ceo 
Par Glide estava o Padre se inoveo. 

# * * * « • 

E pot- itiais morinorar o soberano 
Padre, de (jueni foi scinprc omada, e ehara. 
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da Gama’s ambassador gains the King of Melinda to 
the interests of the Portuguese is excellent, and the 
pompous meeting of the king with Vasco, on board the 
Portuguese admiral ship, is elegantly and picturesquely 
described. 

At the commencement of the tliird canto, a new 
life is infused into the poem. But to try the poetic 
survey of Portuguese history, as it stands in connection 
with the whole, by any rule of prosaic verisimilitude, 
would be to depart from the poetic spirit of the Lu- 

I 

siad. In order to understand the narrative which 
Vasco da Gama relates to the King of Melinda, it is 
necessary to possess that knowledge of the events 
tilluded to, which Caniocnis presumed every Portuguese 
La^possess, but which in all probability could not have 
been possessed by a sovereign of Melinda. The reader 
who peruses this iiamitive without the necessary know¬ 
ledge of the history of Portugal, will be incapable of 
appreciating many of the most essential beauties ol' the 
Lusiad. In so far as Camoens may be denominated 

Se Ihe apresenta asi como ao Troiano 
Na selva Idea j a se apresentara. 

Se a viia o ca<;ador, que o vulto humano 
Perdeo, vendo a Diana na agua clara, 

Nunca os faniintos galgos o mataram; 

Que primeiro desejos o acabararn. 

O Crespos fios de ouro se esparziam 
Pelo colo, que a neve escarecia; 

Andando, as lacteas tetas Ihe trerniatn, 

Com quem Amor brincava, e nao se via, 

M ilf * * * nr *■ 


Cuiito TI. 
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the Portuguese Homer, he is indebted for that title to 
the poetic epitome he has given of the history of his 
country; and this epitome is a rapid succession of 
pictures, which flit away like sliadows, before those 
>vho are unacquainted with their historical ground 
work, for the ])oet evidently expected readers who 
would be gratified to observe how art was capable of 
elevating the events of real life to the region of epic 
invention. Tliis portion of the po(nn, wdiich extends 
from tlic third to the end of tlie fifth canto, contains 
passages, which in point of classic elegance h'ave no¬ 
thing more to be desii’cd; but even here Carnoens has 
in some instances made an unpoetic display of his eru¬ 
dition. Previously to the narrative of Vasco da Gama, 
the poet speaks in his own character, and patriotically 
elevates the Portuguese nation above every other. 
Vasco’s narrative commences with a cold gcograpliical 
enumeration of the different countries of liiiirope, in 
which the Swedes, Danes, Prussians, Russians, and 
Livonians are styled esiranlia gente, (strange peo¬ 
ple) just as a modern traveller might speak of th(‘ 
Ostiaks and the Samoides. Spain is denominated the 
head of Europe, and Portugal the crown of tliat head.'*’ 
Viewed in the light of probability, the invectives in 
which Vasco da Gama at every opportunity indulges 

* One of the stanzas commences as follows:— 

Eis aqui se dascobre a nobre Uespauha, 

Oomo cabe^a alii de Europa toda; 

Ami another runs thus:— 

Eis aqui coino cume da cabe<;a 
De Europa toda o Keinu Lusitano. 
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against the Mahometans, must be supposed offensive to 
the King of Melinda; but Cainoens, in his patriotic 
zeal, lost sight of many circumstances which would 
have claimed the consideration of any other poet. 
Among the most beautiful passages in these three 
cantos of the Lusiad, may be numbered the tribute to 
the memory, of Egaz Moniz, tlie Portuguese Regulus, 
who, however, ended his career more happily than the 
Roman consul;'^ the description of the battle of Ouruiue 
which laid the foundation of the kingdom of Portugal;t 


* Gant. III. Estancia 35:— 

Is this Egaz, or Egas Moniz, the same individual vpho is cele¬ 
brated as one of the earliest Portuguese poets ? Sec p, 5. 

'■ t In these descriptions the poet invariably seizes every 
favourable opportunity of introducing picturesque comparisons. 
Similies are indeed crowded together as closely as in the battle 
pictures of the Iliad; for example:— 

Qual co’os grilos e voces incitado, 

Pela moiitauha o rabido moloso. 

Contra o touro remette, que fiado 
Na for^a esta do corno temeroso. 

Ora pega na orelha, ora no lado, 

Latindo mais ligeiro que for^oso. 

Al6 que cm lim rompendo Ihe a garganta. 

Do bravo a for^a horrenda se quebranta: 

Tal do Uei novo o estomago acceiidido, 

Por Deos, e pelo povo juntamente, 

O barbaro coraette apercebido, 

Co’o animoso ex^rcito rompeute. 

Levantam nisto os perros o alarido 
Dos gritos ; tocam arma, ferve a gente: 

As lan^as e arcos tomam; tubas suam; 

Instrumentos de guerra tudo astroam. 
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the description of the visit of Queen Maria of Spain to 
her father the King of Portugal, to implore assistance 
for her husband in his contest with the Moors;* the 

Bern coiiio quando a flamma, que ateada 
Foi lios iWidos ca'.npos (assnprandn 
O sibilaiste Boreas) aniniada 
Co’o vento o stoco inato vai qutimando. 

A pastoral coinpanha, que deitada 
Co’o doce somuo eslava, despertando 
Ao estridor do f’o^o, que se atea, 

Recedhe o fato, e foge para a aldea: 

Desla arte o Mouro attonito e torvado, 

Toma sem tenlo as armas miii depressa; 

Nao foge, mas espera coiifiado, 

E o ginetebellig'ero arreniessa. 

O Porluguez o encontra denodado, 

Polos pcifos as lan<;as Ihe atravessa : 

Huns c-ahem inoios mortos, e outros vao 
A ajuda convocando de Alcorao. 

Canto IIL 47. 

* This description commences as follows: — 

Entrava a formosissima Maria 
Polos paternaes pa^os subliinados; 

Lindo o gostoi mas fora do alegria, 

E sous olbos eui lagrimas banhados: 

Os cabellos angelicos trazia 
Polos eburnoos honibros ospalhados: 

Diaiite do pai Hdo, que a agasallia, 

Eslas palavras taes cliorando espalha. 

Quantos povos a terra produizio 
De Africa toda, genie fera, e estrauha^ 

O grao Rei de Marrocos conduzio, 

Para vir possuir a nobre Hespanba. 

Poder lamanbo junto nao se vio, 

Despois que o falso mar a terra banha. 
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relation of the tragical fate of Inez de Castro, which 
is the most celebrated of all the exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful passages in the Lusiad;* the description of the 

Trazem ferocidade, e furor tanto, 

Que a vivos inedo, e a mortos faz esjuauto. 

Aquelle que me d<^ste por marido, 

Por defender sua terra amedrontada, 

Co’o pequeno poder oBTerecido 
Ao duro golpe est5, da Maura espada, 

E se nao for coiatigo soccorrido, 

Ver-rae-has delle, e do Rc-ino scr privada : 

Viuva, e triste, e posta em vida esenra, 

Sem marido, sem Reitio, e sem ventura. 

Cant. III. 102 . etc. 

* The first stanzas on the introduction of Inez or ignez (for 
the Portuguese orthography adopts the latter form of the name) are 
not to be surpassed. 

Estavas, linda Ignez, posta ern SQcego, 

De leus annos colhendo doce fruto, 

Naqufclle engano da alma, 16do, e cego, 

Que a for tuna uad deixa durar muto; 

Nos saudos cauipos do Mondego, 

De teus formosos olhos nunca enxuto, 

Aos montos ensinando, e as hervinhas, 

O nome que no peito escripto tinhas. 

Do teu Principe alii te respondiam 
As lemhran 9 as que na alma ihe nioravam ; 

Que serapre ante seus olhos te traziam, 

Quando dos teus formosos se apartavam; 

De noite em doers sonhos que mentiani, 

De dia em pensamentos que voavam ; 

£ quanto em fim cuidava, e quanto via, 

Eram tudo memorias de alegria. 

Among the succeeding stanzas it is difficult to make an eleclton; 
and as the speciuiensiiiitrodueed in this work are Intended to form a 
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sanguinary battle of Aljuabarrota, the greatest victory 

collection for literary study, it is still more dilficult to resist the 

temptation of transcribing;' the whole episode. At all events the 

followings six stanzas must find a place :— 

Traziam-na os horrificos alg^ozes 

Ante o Rei, ja movido a piedade. 

Mas o povo com fnlsas e ferozes 

Razbes a morte crua o persuade. 

Ella com tristes e piedosns vozes, 

Sabidiis so da m%oa, e sandade 

Do scu principc, e filhos, que deixava, 

Que mais que a propria morte a maijoava ; 

Para o Ceo cryslallino alevantando 

Corn lagrimas os olhos piedosos; 

Os olhos, porque as maos Ihe cstava aiando 

Hum dos dnros ministros rig^orosos: 

E despois nos meninos attenlando, 

Que tab queridos tinha, e tab miniosos, 

Cuja orphandade conio niai teraia, 

Para o avo cruel assi dizia ; 

Se j4, nas brutas feqis, cuja inente 

Natura fez cruel de nasclmento, 

E nas aves agrestes, que sbpiente 

Nas rapinas aerias tern o intento. 

Com pequenas crianyas vio a gente, 

Terem tab piedoso sentimento, 

Como co’a inai de Nino yk mostrdram, 

E co’os irmaos que Roma edificuram : 

* ^ 

O'tu, que tens de bumano gesto, e o peito,. 

(Se de humano he matar huma douzella 

Fraca, e sem for 9 a, s6 por ter sujeito 

O Curasao a quern soube vencella) 

A estas crianciiihas tern respeito, 

Pois o nab tens a morte escuradella: 

Mova-te a piedade sua, e minha, 

Poiste nab move a culpa que naa*^tiiiha. 
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the Portuguese ever gained over the Castilians:* and 
some others, of the like character, which might still be 
enumerated. The picture of the battle of Aljuabarrota 
excels all the similar descriptions which occur even in 
tlie Lusiad, remarkable as that poem is for such pas¬ 
sages. The vaUiant Nuno Alvares, who by his elo- 
(jueii(;e and his personal authority, no less than by his 
courage, saved the political existence of Portugal, shines 
with such conspicuous lustre at the head of the Portu¬ 
guese warriors, that he with far more propriety than 
Vasco da Gama might be denominated the hero of the 
Lusiad, were it a wmrk which ought to be judged ac- 

E se veiicendo a Maura re.sistencia 
A raorte sabes dar coin fogo, e ferro; 

Sabe tanibein dar vida com clcnicncia 
A fjucm para pcrde-la nao fez erro. 

Mas se to assi merece esta innocencia, 

Voein-me em perprtuo e iniseio destevro, 

Na Scylliia fria, ou la na Libya ardente, 

Ondeern lagriinas viva eternaiuente. 

Poeni-me onde se use toda a feridade; 

Entre leoes, e tigres, e verei 
Se nellcs achar posso a piedade 
Que eutre jieitos hiimanos na5 acliei. 

Alii co’o amor intriiiseco, e vontade, 

JNaquelle por quern mouro, criarei 
Kstas reliquias suas que aqui viste, 

Que refrigerio sejam da niai triste, etc. 

Canto UL 

* The description of this battle, and the account of the inter¬ 
nal agitations of the kingdom, which preceded it, occupy a great 
portion of the fourth canto. 
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cording to the rules usually applied to epic poetry.* 
Even in this great battle picture, the finest touches are 
unquestionably copied from nature, for the poet was no 
less in his place amidst the tumult of war than in the 
more tranquil region of the Muses.t In the continuation 

* Here again the poet displays his command of beautiful 
imagery. The following passage resembles the retreat of Ajax in 
the Iliad. 

Rornpem-se aqui dos nossos os primeiros; 

Tantos dos iniinigos a elles vao : 

Estd alii Nuno, qual polos outeiros 
De Ceita esta. o fortissimo leao, 

Que cercado sc ve dos Cavalleiros, 

Que os eampos vao correr de Tetuao : 

Persf;guem-no co’as lan(;ns, e elle iroso, 

Torvado hum pouca esta, mas iiao medroso. 

Com toi va vista os ve, mas a natura 
Ferina, e a ira, nao Ihe compadeccm 
Que as costas de, mas antes ua espessnra 
Das lan^as se arremessa, que recrecem. 

Tal esta o Cavalleiro, que a verdura 
Tinge co’o sangue alheio : alii perecem 
Alguns dos seus. Que o animo valenle 
Perde a virtude contra tanta geute. 

danto, IV. 134. etc, 
f The description of the battle commences in the following 
brilliant style:— 

Deo signal a trombeta Castelhana 
Horrendo, fern, ingente, e temeroso: 

Ouvio-o monte Artabro; e Guadiana 
Atraz tornou as ondas de medroso : • 

Ouvio-o 0 Douro, e a terra Traiistagaua; 

Correo ao mar o Tejo duvidoso; 

E as mais que o som terribil escuitaram, 

Aos peitos os filbinims apertaram. 
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of the narrative of the first discoveries of the Portu¬ 
guese ill the east, the pai ticiilar interest which the poet 
took ill allegoric description is again displayed in a 
novel manner. The two ])rincipal rivers of India, the 
Indus and the Ganges, are made to appear to King 
Emmanuel in a dream under the personification of two 
old men. The representation is truly excellent.* 

Quantos roslos alii se vem sem cor, 

Que ao cora^ao acode o sangue amigo; 

Que nos perigos grandes, o Icmor 
He maior nmitas vezes que o perigo : 

E se o nao he, parece-o; que o furor 
De offender, ou veneer o douro irnigo, 

Faz nao sentir que he perdu graude, c rara, 

Dos iiiembros corporaes, da vida chara. 

Coine^a-sea travar a incerta guerra ; 

De ambas partes S€ move a primeira ala; 
lluus levam a defensao da propria |erra, 

Outros as esperan^as de ganhala: 

Logo 0 grande Pereira, em quern se encerra 
Todo o valor, priineiro se assiiiala; 

Derriba, e encoulra, e a terra em fiin semea 
Dos que a taoto desejam, sendo alhea. 

Jfi pelo espesso ar os estridentes 
Farpoens, settas, e varies tiros vuam ; 

Debaixo dos p6s duros dos ardentes 
Cavallos, treme a terra, os valles sdam: 

Espeda 9 am-se as lati^as; e as frequentes 
Qu^das co’as duras armas tudo atioam : 

Recrescem os imigos sobre a pouca 
Gente do fero Nano, que os apouca. 

Cant. IV, 28. ^c. 
* Canto 1V, Est ancia 69, &c. 
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In Vasco da Gama’s narrative of his own voyage, the 
follo^^■ing passages must always be particularly distin¬ 
guished: first, the description of the farewell to the Por¬ 
tuguese shore secondly, a sort of didactic e}nsode, con¬ 
sisting of reflexions made by an old man on the vanity of 
human ambition, quite in the spirit of that true poetry 
which embraces the whole range of human existence ;f 
and thirdly, another kind of episode which introduces 
the giant Adamastor, whom Camoeiis conjured up from 
the old world of fable to render him the spirit of the 
Cape of Good Hope.* In the description of this part 

* Canto IV. esl. 90, &c. 

f The old man exclaims :— 

Oh gloria de mandar! Oh vaa cobi^a 
Desta vaidade, a quern chamamos fama! 

Oh fraudulento gusto, que se ali<;a 

Co’ hutna aura popular, que honra se chama ! 

Que cast^go tamanho, e que justi^’a 
Faces no peito vao que muito te aiua ! 

Que mortes ! Que perigos! Que lormentas ! 

Que crueldades nelles exprimentas ! 

Dura inquieta^ao da alma, e da vida; 

Fonte dc Jesainparos, e adullerios ; 

Sagaz consumidora conbecida 
De fazendas, de Reinos, e de Imperios, 

Chaniam~te illustre, chaniam-te subida, 

Sendo digna de infumes vituperios: 

Cbamaiii-te fatna, e gloria soberana; 

Nomes com quern se o povo uescio eiigana. 

Cant. IV. 95. 

* This passage is one of the most celebrated in the Lusiad. It 
commences with the following stanzas:— 

Nao acabava, quando huma figura 
Se nos moslra no ar, vobusta, e valida; 
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of the voyage, Camoens for the first time uses the 
freedom of relieving the solemn seriousness of his 
narrative by some comic touches. Femao Velloso is 
the humourist among the enterprising followers of Vasco 
da Gama.* Camoens also occasionally breaks the poetic 

De disforme e grandissiina estatura, 

O rosto carregado, a barba esqualida: 

Os olhos encovados, e a postura 
Medonba, e nia*, e o cor terrena, e palida, 

Cheos de terra, e crespos os cabellos, 

A boca negra, os dentes aniarellos. 

Tao grande era de meinbros, que bem posso 
Certificar-te, que este era o segundo 
De Rhodes estranbissinio Colosso, 

Que hum dos sete milagres foi dw Mundo: 

Co’hum tomde voz nos falla horrendo, e grosso, 

Que pareceo sahir do mar profundo ; 

Arrepiani-se as carnes, c o cabello, 

A mi, e a todos, so de ouvi-lo, e vello. 

But a stanza still more admired, is that in which the gi¬ 
gantic spirit describes his rage on discovering that he was em¬ 
bracing a rock, while he fancied be held in his arms the goddess of 
whom he was enamoured:— 

'' Oh, que na5 sei de noja como o conte ! 

Que crendo ter nos bracos quern amava, 

Abra^ando me acheico hum duro monte 
De aspero mato e de espessura brava. 

Estando co'hum penedo fronte a fronte, 

Que eu per o rosto angelico apertava, 

Nao fiquei homem, nao, mas mundo e quedo, 

£ junto a hum penedo, outro penedo. 

Canto. V. 

* Canto V. Estancia 35.—^The recollection of this merry 
shipmate seems to have been preserved among Portuguese seameu, 
from Vasco da Gama's time down to the age of Camoens. 
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tone of the whole description by a display of his 
mythological and historical pedantry, and by his en¬ 
deavours to express in a poetic manner things which 
arc totally unpoetic; as for example, in alluding to the 
day of the departure of the fleet, he says;—** When 
the eternal orb of light had entered the sign of the 
Nemajan monster, and when the decaying world in 
its sixth age, moved feebly and slowly after having 
observed the sun’s circuitous course repeated fourteen 
hundred and ninety-seven times/’* These deformities 
sometimes injure the beauty of the finest parts of the 
poem. 

The chief portion of the second half of the poem, 
from the sixth to the tenth canto, is throwm into shade 
by the first half; and the essential w'^ant of a rising 
interest, weakens the epic character of the whole. 
But these last five cantos of the Lusiad abound in 
classically beautiful passages; and that kind of unity 
at which the poet aimed is on no occasion forgotten. 
The description of the palace of Neptune and the sea 
deities in the depths of the ocean is equally charming 
and novel; though it must be allowed that the portrait 
of Triton degenerates into the grotesque. In order to 

• Entrava neste tempo e eterno lame 
No aulnial Nenieo truculento, 

£ 0 mundo, que co o tempo se consume 
Na sexta idade aridava inferino e lento; 

Nella coiuo tinha per costume, 

Cursos do Sol catorze veces cento. 

Com mais noventa e sete, en que cord^, 

Quando no mar a armada sc estendia. 

Canto y. 2. 
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omit no opportunity of interweaving into the com¬ 
position of the Lusiad whatever might shed a poetic 
lustre on the Portuguese name, Camoens makes Velloso, 
for the amusement of the ship’s crew, I'elate the history 
of the Lusitanian knights, who according to Portuguese 
tradition, are called Oa* dofs^e de Inglaterra (the twelve 
of England.) In the description of the storm which 
follows, the powerful painting of the dreadful picture 
once more reveals the poet who had himself passed 
through like scenes of danger. The same stamp of 
truth is apparent in the succeeding descriptions of 
Indian objects, which no great poet, except Camoens, 
has sketched from nature. The ]iocm is not injured 
by the long and energetic apostrophe to the Kuro})ean 
powers, with which the seventh <’anio commences. 
According to the view to be taken by a catholic 
Christian, Camoens was justified in extolling the na¬ 
tional glory of Portugal above that of other Christian 
nations, on the ground that while tlie Portuguese by 
their valour, were extending the dominion of tin; 
catholic faith, and had not, for a considerable ])ei'i()d 
waged war against any of the European states, those 
states were contending against each other, and even in 
a certain measure against the church of Rome. To 
strengthen in some degree the poetic probability by a 
matter of fact, Camoens has introduced, at the period 
when the intercourse between the Portuguese and the 
Indian Prince of Calecut commences, a Moor named 
Monzayde, whose destiny had actually conducted him 
over land to India. Through this mediator, who speaks 
Spanish, and who finally becomes a Christian, the. 

VOT,. TI. N 
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Indians ai'c made acquainted with the power of the 
Portugnesc and Spanish arms. This Moor is also the 
interpreter, wlio, in the eighth canto assists Paulo da 
Gama in explaining the historical pictures and em¬ 
broideries to the Indian ambassador. In point of poetic 
merit, this suppleinent to the abstract of the history of 
Portugtd is far inferior to the narrative in the third and 

fifth cantos:—^but Camoens. could find no other means 

> 

of accomjdishing his purpose; for he was equally re- 
luctant to omit anything which he conceived to belong 
to his pictures of Portuguese national glory, or to 
crowd too many of the events of former times into 
one part of his poem. None of these historical de¬ 
scriptions, which occupy a large portion of the eighth 
canto, form finished pictures; they are mere sketches, and 
are, in general, deficient in poetic warmth; but the ninth 
canto makes ample amends for this fault. The magic 
festival, which Venus prepares to recreate her beloved 
navigators after the fatigu<;s they have encountered, is 
boldly conceived and charmingly executed; ;md in this 
part of the composition the poet’s fancy has revelled 
with evident delight. Camoens, like all the Portuguese 
poets of his age, next to the indulgence of heroic feeling 
and all powerful patriotism, was fond of luxuriantly 
pourtrapng the passion of love. Except the fate of 
Inez de Castro, and the atchievements of Nuno Alvarez 
Pereira at tlic battle of Aljubarota, the poet has exe¬ 
cuted no portion of his poem with such decided jirc- 
dilection as the visit of the navigators to the enchanted 
island; and to no other part of the poem is so much 
space allotted in proportion to the whole. The long 
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description of the preparations for the luxuriant festi¬ 
val, and of the festival itself, which commences at the 
eighteenth stanza of the ninth, and extends into the 
tenth canto, is fuU of picturesque beauty. Its great 
prolixity however, must, even according to the incor¬ 
rect plan which Camoe.ns followed, be accounted a 
defect in the composition. But the reader, like the poet 
himself, soon forgets every thing excej)t the seductive 
painting, which sometimes, it must be confessed, only 
just respects the boundai-ies of decorum, which yet upon 
the whole offends no elevated feeling, and which has 
not been surpassed by any later poet in the same style. 
The first idea of the island of love, on which Camoems 
makes Venus entertain the Portuguese navigators, seems 
borrowed from Ariosto, bin Ariosto’s descri})tion of the 
magic gardens of Alcina scarcely affords a groundwork 
for the scenes and situations in the Lusiad. I’here is, 
however, little room to doubt that Tasso, when lie trod 
in Ariosto’s footsteps in order to describe the abode of 
Armida, availed himself of the description of Camoens. 
In the tone of frank simplicity with which the festival is 
announced, the character of the poet is again manii’ested. 
It is described as merely “ a refreshment for restoiing 
the exhausted strength of the navigators; some inter¬ 
est for those fatigues which render short life still 
shorter.”* Venus, in her car drawn by doves, descends 

* Algum repoaso, em fim, com que pudesse 
Refocilar a lassa humanidude 
Dos navegantes sens, como iiUercsse 
Do trabalho quo eacuGa a breve idade. 

Canto, IX. e.sl. 20... 

N 2 
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from Mount Ida in quest of Cupid. She finds him with 
a tlirong of loves employed in forging arrows. The 
fuel used in the process of forging is allegoiically and 
whimsically described to be human hearts, and the red- 
hot arrows are cooled in tears. Cupid and his little 
deputies are directed to wound a numl)er of goddesses 
and sea nymphs, so that every individual on board 
Vasco da Gama’s fleet, shall on landing on the magic 
island, find himself in the situation of a happy lover. 
Meanwhile Venus adorns the island with the loveliest 
charms of nature.^ On first landing, the navigators 

* In quoting- the commencement of this description it is ditfi- 
cnlt to know where to stop:— 

Ties formosos outeiros se niostravain 
Erguidos coin soberba graciosa, 

Que de gramineo esinalte se adornavam, 

Wa formosa Ilha alegre, e deleitusa: 

Claras fontes, e limpidas tnanavam 
Do cume, que a verdura tern vi^osa: 

Por entre pedras alvas so deriva 
A sonorosa lyinpha fugitiva. 

N’hum valleameno, que os outeiros feiidc, 

Vinham as claras aguas ajuiitar-se, 

Onde huma mesa fazem, que se estende, 

Tao bella, quanto pude imaginar-se: 

Arvoredo gentil sobre ellapende, 

Como que prompto esta para affeitar-se, 

Vendo-se no crystal resplandecente, 

Que em si o estd pintando proprianiente. 

Mil arvorcs estao ao Ceo subindo. 

Com pomos odoriferos, e bellos; 

A larangeira tern no fructo Undo 
A cdr que tinha Daphne nos cabellos: 

Encosta-se no cha5, que esta caliindo 
A c.idreira co’os pesos amarellos: 
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know not where they are, but they are soon satisfied 
with the pleasing reality without concerning themselves 
about the nature of the miracle which has transported 
them to a terrestrial heaven.* When the festival is 

Os fortnosos limoes, alii cheirando, 

Esta6 virgineas tetas imitaudo. 

Cant. IX. 

The flowers of this enchanted garden are then described with 
the most charming luxuriance. 

* The festival commeuces with the following description of the 
simulated flight of the nymphs when they first espy the Portu¬ 
guese; — 

Sigamos estas deosas, e vejanios 
Se phantasticas sao, se verdadeiras. 

Isto *dito; velozes mais que gamos. 

Sc lau^am a correr pelas ribeiras, 

Fugiiido as Nymphas vad por entre os ramos; 

Mas mais industriosas, que ligeiras, 

Pouco e pouco sorrindo, e grilos dando, 

Se deixam ir dos galgos alcan(;ando 

De hutna os cabellos de ouro o vento leva 
Corrtndo, e d’outra as faldas delicadas ; 

Accende-se o desejo, que se ceva 
Nas alvas comes subito inostradas. 

Huina de industria cahe, e ja releva 
Com mostras mais macias, que indignadas, 

Que sobre ella empecendo tambem caia 
Quern a segiiio pov a arenosa praia. 

Outros por outra parte vao topar 
Com as deosas despidas, que se lavaiii: 

Ellas come^am subito a gritar 
Como que assaltu tal nao esperavam. 

Humas fingido menos estimar 
A vergonha, que a for^a se lan 9 avam 
Naas por entre o mato aos olhos dando 
0 que iis maos cobi^osas vao negando. 


Cunt, JX. 
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drawing to a close, the poet for the hrst time explains 
the object of the fiction, by stating it to be an alle¬ 
gorical representation of the happiness which is the 
reward of courage and virtue. After this cold manner 
of dissolving the enchantment, the unprejudiced reader 
feels little interest in the conclusion of the ])ocm. The 
stanzas in wliicli the proplielic nymph celebrates the 
future atchievements of the Portuguese are historical 
fragments, the connection of which must be studied in 
order to form a just estimate of their poetic merits and 
demerits. The geographic supplement which is put into 
the mouth of Thetis is still colder, notwithstanding the 
singular idea of the globe which hovers in the air, and 
which exalts the mkaclc of the geographic lecture. But 
thus is the sympathy of the reader the more' powerfully 
excited by the passage towards the end of the Liisiad, 
where Camoens speaks of himself; which he had re¬ 
frained from doing in tlie preceding part of the work. 
As he approached the close of his labour he was 
impressed uith the conviction that no earthly happi¬ 
ness awaited him; and now saw “ his years descend¬ 
ing, and the trans’tion from summer to antumn near 
at hand; his genius frozen by tbe coldness of fate, 
and he himself borne down by sonow into the stream 
of black oblivion and eternal sleep,”^- His heart tlieu 
pours fourth the cpiphonema of the poem, consisting of 

* Vao os aiuios descendo, e ja do Estio 
Ha pouco quo j)iissar ate o Oiitono; 

A Fortana me faz o engenlio frio, 

De qual ja me uao jacto, uein me abono. 

Os desg'ostos me vab levando ati rio 
Po ntj>'i‘o esquerimciito e ctcru ’ ‘•ono. 
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a didactic apostrophe to his sovereign, full of loyalty, 
but not less abounding in honest zeal for truth, justice 
and Aurtue. 

An ejuc poem so powerfully imbued with intensity 
of feeling and character as the Lusiad, naturally calls 
to mind Dante’s Divina Comedia^ and Klopstock's Mes¬ 
siah. But the Lusiad bears in other respeds no more 
resemblance to the Messiah, than to every otlier great 
poem tn which the beauties make amends for the ex¬ 
ercise of indulgence towards numerous faults. The 
Lusiad presents a greater similarity to the Avork of 
Dante. Both poems are epic, though neither are 
epo]3ees in the strict sense of the term. Both are 
singular, but truly poetic in inA^ention; and in both the 
full stream of purest poetry is incessantly broken by 
false learning and various unpoetic excrescences. But 
Avith respect to inA'^ention the Divina Comedia is, in its 
original plan, trivial, and only becomes grand by the 
j)oeiic filling up of the vast divisions of hell, purgatory 
and heaven: the Lusiad is more i)oetic in its outline, 
but not so rich in its internal parts. Finally, the two 
poems are distinguished by the kind of feeling which 
])rcA^ails in each and by a total di/ference of style. 
Dante introduced all the variety of the tenestrial 
world, of which he had perfect command, into the 
mystic region of a celestial and subterraneous existence, 
in Avhich he, as a Christian, placed faith; and the whole 
plan of his extraordinary i)oem has for its object the 
pious apotheosis of his beloAX'd Beatrice. Camoens 
glowed with patriotism and heroism; and to avoid 
weakening the i)atriotic and nationally heroic character 
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of his poem, by the force of religious interest, he pre¬ 
ferred introducing into his terrestiial fiction the heaven 
of niytiiology, because he felt that it afforded him the 
finest imagery. Dante’s style is throughout energetic, 
frequently rude, and always characteristic of the spirit 
of the extraorciinaiy writer, who stood alone, and who 
in a great measure himself cremated the language in 
which he expressed his feelings. Camoens, like Ariosto, 
was wholly the man of his age and his couiltry; a 
fact which is sufficiently e\ddent from the delicate and 
luxuriant style, which he partly borrowed from Ariosto, 
and which he only cultivated as far as was necessary 
for the expression of the serious epojijeia.* 


The other j)oetic works of Camoens, appeared even 
in the eyes of the poet himself, when compared with 
the Lusiad, merely secondary eflusions of his feelings 
and his imagination. It appears, as far as the point 
can he ascertaincul, that he never collected them him¬ 
self, and many may therefore be lost. Among those 
iwoductions which were collected and published after 

* The translator who undertakes to produce a good version 
of the Lusiad, must, in the first place, adopt no other metre than 
that of the original, for on the structure of the verse the style 
of the poem materially depends. lie must, moreover, dijfFuse over 
<he whole composition acharurter equally natural and dignified, and, 
where mythological ornament is not introduced, perfectly simple. 
Finally, he must avoid all antiquated and uncommon turns of ex- 
piession; for the language of Camoen> is always elegant and luoilcrn. 
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the death of Camoeng, by his admirer Lobo de Soropita, 
under the affected title of Rhythmas, there are several 
which were not printed from the best and latest copies, 
borne other poems which escaped the notice of the first 
collectors, and which have only been included by modern 
writers among the miscellaneous productions of Camoens, 
may be found in a somewhat different form among the 
poems of the pious Diogo Bernardos. I’his writer, who 
was a contemporary and admirer of Camoens, and who 
was the first among the celebrated Portuguese poets of 
that age, to render justice to the preponderating genius 
of the author of the Lusiad, is now, in spite of all his 
jiiety, accused of gross plagiaiism on that author. 
The writer of a general history of modern })OCtry and 
olofjuence has, however, no occasion to take part in tlie 
controversy respecting these proldematic works; for 
none of the disputed poems arc of a kind which was 
new in Portuguese literature; and ampng the miscella¬ 
neous remains of Camoens arc many pieces of- similar 
species, the authenticity of which is undisimted.^ 


* Manuel de Faria y Soui^a was the first who started this 
question, which is now generally decided against Diogo Bernardes. 
Notices on this subject may be found in the prefaces to the tliird 
and fourth volumes of the new and elegant edition of the Obras fie 
Luis de Catnooej segurida edtf^ab da gue se fez em Lisboa^ nos 
annos 1779 e 1780. Lisbon 1782, in five small volumes. A mytho- 
loffical and historical index to the Lusiad, though a very imperfect 
one, enhances the value of this edition. The older editions of the 
works of Camoens are noticed by Dieze in his appendix to Velas¬ 
quez. Manuel de Faria y Sousa’s commentary on the works of Ca- 
tiioens, pedantic as it is, contains some useful historical elucidations. 
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But the miscellaneous poems of Camoens, are cal¬ 
culated to involve the literary histoiian in another kind 
of embarrassment. 1'hey are, if not extremely nume¬ 
rous, at least sufficiently various; and among tlie num- 
b(.T are many so poetically conceived, and admirably 
executed, that to give merely to one of each class of 
these minor poems that kind of detailed consideration 
which it has been thought necessary to bestow on the 
Lusiad, would be to incur the risk of converting the 
history of Bortnguese poetry into a compendium of the 
history of the poetic works of Camoens. In every sjie- 
cies of poetic composition then practised in Portugal, 
Camoens has left specimens of no common merit; and 
in some of those species his example has formed and 
fixed the favourite stylo for his native country. Indeed 
a careful jienisal of the various productions of the au¬ 
thor of the Lusiad, is alone sufficient to afford a sum¬ 
mary notion of the whole range of Portuguese poetry 
in the sixteenth century. This will account for the 
preponderating authority still conceded to the works of 
this poet in the polite literature of his country. To that 
authority Portuguese cdtics and writers are always dis¬ 
posed to defer in ffiscussing tlie merits of any poem; 
and when they wish to select a model in any particular 
kind of poetic composition, they invariably turn first to 
the works of Camoens. The predilection of the Portu¬ 
guese for the greatest of their poets, has rendered them 
unjust towards the merits of others who have not chosen 
to compose in his maimer. But in the poetry of Camoens 
the national style is combined with con’ectness and ele¬ 
gance, precisely in the manner which suited the taste 
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of his country: and Portuguese taste has never risen 
above the degree of cultivation to which Camoens at¬ 
tained. 

In sonnets the fancy of Camoens was particularly 
prolific. Like Tasso, he seems throughout the whole of 
his life to have made it a rule to comj)ose sonnets as 
long as he could compose verse. The number of his 
sonnets which have been preserved is three hundred and 
one. Some appciar to be occasional sonnets; and of 
these several are written in fictitious names. It is 
known that, in India, Camoens was frequently applied 
to for ])oetie aid in affairs of the heart; for according 
to the spirit of the age a lover could not more elegantly 
recommend himself to the good graces of a fail* lady 
than by the composition of a tender sonnet; and a 
poet, like Camoens, who was himself so often poetically 
occupied with his amatory feelings, would find but little 
difficulty in celebrating another lady besides his own 
mistress. Idlest of his sonnets have love for their 
theme, and they are of very unequal merit: some are 
full of Petrarchic tenderness and grace, and moulded 
with clfissic correctness; others are impetuous and ro¬ 
mantic, or disfigured by false leai-ning, or full of tedious 
pictures of the conflicts of ])assion with reason. IJjron 
the wffiole, however, no Portuguese poet has so correctly 
seized the character of the sonnet as Camoens. With¬ 
out apparent effort, merely by the ingenious contrast of 
the first eight with the six last hnes, he knew how to 
make these little effusions convey a poetic unity of ideas 
and impressions, after the model of the best Italian son¬ 
nets, in so natural a manner, that the first lines or quar- 
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tets of the sonnet excite a soft expectation, which is 
harmoniously fulfilled by the tercets or six last lines.* 
In this way he has occasionally imparted a romantically 
beautiful effect to well known stories in the sonnet 
form, by the introduction of a single tender idea at the 
closc.f Among these sonnets there are likewise some 
of a moral and religious character. 

* For instance the following^, which certainly takes a very hold 
flight, in order to place in a new point of view the marvellous beauty 
of the lady to whom it is addressed:— 

Qiiando da bella vista, e doce riso, 

Tomando estao meus olhos mantimento, 

Tao eluvado sinto o pensameuto, 

Que me faz ver na terra o Paraiso. 

Tauto do bem humano estou diviso, 

Que qualquer outro bem julgo por vento; 

Assi que em termo tal, segundo sento, 

Pouco vein a fazer quern perde o siso. 

Era louvar-vos, Senhora, nao me fundo; 

Porque quem vossas gra 9 as claro sente, 

Senlira que nao pude conhecellas. 

Pois de tanta estranheza sois ao Mundo, 

Que nao he de estranhar, Dama excelleute, 

Que quem voz fez, fizesse Ceo, e Estrellas, 
f Such, for example, is the romantic reminiscence of the 
fourteen years service of the patriarch Jacob. This sonnet is par¬ 
ticularly esteemed, and has been glossed by other poets. 

Sete annos de Pastor Jacob servia 
Labao, pai de Raquel, Serrana bella, 

Mas nad servia ao pai, servia a ella, 

Que a ella $6 por premio pertendia. 

Os dias na esperan^a de hum s6 dia 
Pa^sava, contentando-se com vella: 

Por6m o pai, usando do cautella, 

Em lugar de Rachel Ihe deo a Li t. 
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In the series of the minor poems of Camoens, the 

sonnets are succeeded by seventeen Can^oes (songs) 

% 

written on the model of Petrarch’s canzoni. These 
compositions more pjirticularly prove how deeply Ca- 
moens was penetrated with the spirit of the Petrarchic 
poetry. They also display the utmost elegance of lan¬ 
guage, combined with the soft harmony of the Italian 
verse.* In these can^oes, as well as in the other poems 
of Camoens, the painting of natural scenery, wherever 
the lyric picture embraces it, presents a character of 


Vende o triste Pastor que com enganos, 

Assi Ihe era negada a sua Pustora, 

Como se a iiao tivera merecida ; 

Come^ou a servir outros sele annos, 

Dizendo; Mais servira, senao fora 
Pera tao longo amor tao curta a vida. 

* Can any thing more strongly resemble Petrarch, both in 
spirit and style than the following stanza ? The whole cancao is, 
however, imitated from Bembo. 

Hum nad sei que suave respirando 
Causava hum desusado, e novo espanto, 

Que as cousas insensiveis o sentiam; 

Porque as garrulas aves entretanto 
Vozes desordenadas levantando 
Como eu em meu desejo, se encendlarn. 

As fontes crystillinas nao corriam, 

Inflammadas na vista clara, e pura: 

Florecia a verdura, 

Que andando, co’os ditosos p^‘S tocava: 

As ranias se baixavaiu, 

Ou de inveja das hervas que pizavam, 

Ou porque tado ante elles se baixava. 

O ar, o vento, o dia, 

De espiritos continiios induia. 
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lively perception, whic'h never could be imitated in the 
closet by any laboured exercise of the imagination.^ 
The can96es are followed by twelve compositions 
styled odes. In their essential characteristics, these pieces 
are but little distinguished from the can^oes, though the 

• The following is a specimen of a lyric description of morn¬ 
ing in a lover’s taste;— 

J4 a roxa manhaa clara 
As portas do Oriente vinha abrindo, 

Dos montes descobnndo 
A negra escuridao da iuz avara. 

O Sol, que nunca para. 

Da saa alegre vista saudoso, 

Traz ella prcsuroso 

Nos cavallos cansados do trabalho, 

Que respiram iias hervas fresco orvalbo, 

Se estende claro, alegre, e Inminoso. 

Os passaros voando, 

De raminho em raminbo vao saltando; 

F, com suave, e doce rnelodia 
O claro dia estao manifestundo. 

I 

A manhaa bella, amena, 

Seu rosto descobrindo, a cspessura 

Se cobre de verdura 

Clara, suave, angelica, sereiia. 

Oh deleitosa pena! 

Oh effeito de amor alto, e pottnte! 

Pois permitte, e consente, 

Que ou donde quer que eu ande, ou donde estcja, 

O seraphico gesto sempre veja, 

Por quern de viver tristc sou contcnles. 

Mas tu, Aurora pura, 

De tanto hem da gramas a ventura, 

Pois as foi por eni ti tao cxcellentes, 

Que repvcseutes tanta tei n»osura. 
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object of the poet seems to have been that they should 
approximate more nearly to the ancient style. The 
structure of the verse con’esponds with, that which 
Ferreira and the Spanish poets, since the time of Luis 
de Leon, selected for this class of lyric composition. 
The bold fancy of Pindar, or the energy of Horace, is 
not to be expected in these any more than other Portu¬ 
guese and Spanish odes. But Camoens never limited 
his poetry merely to sonorous language. The first 
- ode is particularly distinguished for its beauty. It is 
addressed to the moon. The idea is mythological, like 
ail the lofty ideas of Camoens. But in none of his 
other odes has the ])oet so well succeeded in combining 
the grace of antiquity with a romantic tenderness of 
feeling free from every trace of atfectation. The com¬ 
mencement is in the pure ode style. The poet invokes 
his muse to stem “ the current of lovers’ tears, and at¬ 
tired in a rich and gay robe to do homage to the 
goddess who converts night into day.” He then 
addresses the goddess of the moon herself, she “ whoso 
silver beam penetrates the thick clouds, and jirevents 
night from obscuring the image which love traces and 
re-traces in his heart; she whose pure foreliead is 
crowned and encircled with stars; she who strews the 
plains with roses and with flowers, ci-eatcd by spring 
through her heavenly influence.”* But a still finer 

* Detem hum pouco, Musa, o largo pranto 
Q.ue amor le abre do peilo; 

E vestida de rico, e ledo manto. 

Demos honra, e respeito, 

A’quella, rujo objeilo 
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passage occurs at the conclusion of the ode, where the 
poet bids farewell to night, “ the silent friend whom 
he obeys; and, that she may listen to his complaints, 
presents to her roses and fresh amaranth still wet with 
the tears of the fair bride of the jealous Titan.”* 

TTie odes are followed by some Sextinas, the 
artificial beauty of which Camoens has not failed to 
render pleasing. His one-and-twenty elegies are, how¬ 
ever, more worthy of particular attention. Next to the 
Lusiad these compositions may in general be numbered * 
among the longer poems of the author, and also among 

Todo 0 Muudo allumia, 

Trocando a uoite escura ein claro dia. 

O’Delia, que a pezar da nevoa grossa, 

Co'os teas raios de prata, 

• A Doite escura fazes que nao possa 
Enconlrar o que trala, 

£o que na alma retrata 

Amor por teu diviiio 

Raio, porque endoude^o, e desatino. 

Tu, que de formosissimas estrellas 
Coroas, e rodeas 

Tua Candida fronte, e faces bellas; 

E os campos formoseas 
Co’as rosas qae semtas, 

Co’as boiiinas que gera 
O teu celeste humor na Priraavera. 

* Secreta noite, amiga, a que obede^o, 

Estas rosas (por quanto 

Meus queixumes me ouvisle) te oifere^o, 

E este fresco amaranto, 

Huinido inde do pranto 

E lagrimas da esposa 

Do cioso Titam, branca e formosa. 
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those in which the poet is most frequently represented 
in his real character as a man. Camoens had, however, 
no correct notion of the elegiac style. Like Ferreira, 
he blended it with the epistolaiy. But such a junction is 
no less detrimental to the tenderness than to the unity 
of tlie elegiac character, and in general deprives elegy 
of half its poetic interest. Were the language less co¬ 
pious and facund, this method of confounding the boun¬ 
daries of the elegiac and the epistolary styles, would be 
still more striking. But the harmonious softness and rich 
flow of the expression, even where it approaches to jjro- 
lixity, establish, at least, in a certain degree, a unity of 
character among the heterogeneous ingredients of which 
the elegy of Camoens is composed.^ The feeble and 

* Tlie first of these elegies commences very much like ver¬ 
sified prose, and in a inaiiner which would scarcely induce the re ader 
to suppose he was perusing even the opening of an epislle. The 
spirit of the composition does not begin to manifest itself until the 
sixteenth line:— 

O Poeta Simonides fallaudo 
Co'o Capitani Thoinistocles hum dia, 

Em cousas de scicncia praticaiido, 

Hum’ arte singular Ihe proniettia, 

Q,ue entao coinpunha, com que Ihe ensinasse 
A lembrar-se de tudo o que fazia; 

Glide tab subtis regras Ihe inostrasse, 

Que iiunca Ihe passassem da mem or i a 
Em nenhum tempo as cousas que passasse. 

Bern merecia, certo, fama, e gloria. 

Quern dava regra contra o esquecimento 
Que sepulta qualquer antigua historia. 

Mas o Capitain claro. cujo iuteiito 
Bern difiereiite estavu, porque huvia. 

Do passado as Icmbran^as, por tornieuto; 

VOL. IT. P 
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tedious passages are readily overlooked, as they are 
amj)ly counterbalanced by others possessing real elegiac 
beauty:^ and the occasional deficiencies of these elegies 
in the poetry appropriate to their class, are compensated 
f)y the inappropriate, in which the poetic character of 
Camoens is every where proiiiinent. Tlie romantic soul 
of the unfortunate poet is completely unveiled in his 
elegiac com])ositions. His earliest productions in this 
class were written in his youth, when he w^as exiled to 
Belem; the othei's arc expressive of the feelings which 
he experienced in his oriental voyages and adventures. 

Oh illustre Simonides 1 (dizia) 

Pois lanto em teu en^enho to confias. 

Quo mostras a, memoiia nova via ; 

Se me do'!Sos hum’ arte, quo em nieus diat? 

Me nao ieiu]>rasse nada do passado. 

Oh quanto melhor obra me I'arias ! 

* The followin^y passage, which is from the bcauliiul hilit 
tlegfy, must not be omitted in this coHection - 

Oh bemaventurado seja o dia 
Em que tomei tao doce pensameiito, 

Qoe de lodes os outros me desvia! 

E bemaventurado o soffrimento 
<iue soubc ser capaz do tanta pena, 

Vendo que o foi da causa o cutendimento. 

Fa^a-mo quern me mat a, o inal que ordena, 
Trate-nife com enganos, desamores; 

Que entad me salva quando me condena. 

E se de tao suaves desfavores, 

Penaudo vive hum’ aima consumida, 

Ob que doce penar! Que doecs dores ! 

E se huma coiidi^ao endurecida 
Tambem me nega a morte por meu dano, 

Oh que doce morrer! Que doc« v»da ! 
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There he fondly cherished recollections of the tiaiujuil 
ha])i)iness which he persiiadcil himself he had enjoyed 
in his native countiy, thoufifh he had indignantly aban¬ 
doned it as a place to existence in wdiicli he could not 
be reconciled. The common fate of Immanity, which, 
independently of his personeJ cii’cuinstanccs, he always 
viewed profoundly and poetically, was in India more 
than ever present to his imagination; and in Ins elegies 
he has poured forth, witlioul restraint, all the feelings 
of his heart. Thus is s^mipathy more powcrfull}? 
excited by these compositions {ban by many of the 
same class, tlu; beauties of winch ar(' ol' a less prosaic 
(rbaracter. No other w«)rks of tlie |)oet so irn'sistibly 
command the; reader’s regi’d for his mislbrlor;es, and 
love tin- him as a man. 

A few })oems, widely din'ering ivo-o ecci: cthei' in 
charartci, are printed under the cmmiKon title of c-*;/.?,?- 
cias, (stanzas) because they are all com])os(-d in I Lilian 
octa\es. Oamoens seems to have felt tliut in ihntn- 


guese, as in Italian, this nu'asure wa>., in imiversality of 
application, nearly equivalent to the Gieek hexao, ter, 
because it was capable of being united and blended 
wdth most of the romantic poetic forms, in the sasne 
manner as that hexameter Avith the diiTei <'nt styles of 
ancient poetry. The three first poems Avhich occin* 
under the title of estancias, are truly poetit! epistles, 
and at the same time faitlifid mirrors of the character 
and principles of the jjoc't. Through tlif'm Camoens, in 
a spirit of fervent loyalty, but with a no less honest, 
zeal for truth and justice, address(’s useful advice to his 
sovereign. The cstancias which immediately succeed 

n ^ 
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these epistles, ai*e glosses in the Spanish manner on two 
of the author’s own sonnets. A tender epistle addressed 
to a lady, is the subject of the next: and the last estan- 
cias form an epic legend, which, with some altera¬ 
tions, also appears among the works of Beraardes. It 
is founded on the history of St. Ursula. Whether this 
epic legend be really the production of Camoens, or of 
his admirer Bernardes, it far excels Ferreira’s similar 
tale of St. Colomba, though the materials are less 
poetic. 

Among the miscelL'ineoiis poems of Camoens, the 
eclogues occupy a considerable space, par ticularly if we 
include those of which Bernardes claimt'd to be the au¬ 
thor. Much care appears to have been taken to give 
them an elegant polish. By the Portuguese tiny are 
regarded as models; and according to thti received idea 
of the modern eclogue, jmrticularly in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, they certainly deserve that distinction. But with 
all their unquestionable merits, they do not reach the 
pure eclogue style of Saa de Miranda. The rural cha¬ 
racter which they ought to possess, is besides much 
impaired, in consequence of Camoens hiiring, like Fer¬ 
reira, employed tlie bucolic form merely to give a poetic 
interest to events borrowed from real life. This indeed 
was a custom which had been more or less followed in 
Portuguese poetiy since the time of Ribeyro, and of 
which even Saa de Miranda did not disdain to avail 
himself. But tliose Portuguese poets who endeavoured 
to form their eclogue style after Saa de Miranda, were 
in general content with pastoral names and pastoral 
scenes, when they wished to throu a bucolic disguise 
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over known characters and events; and thus the spirit 
of pastoral poetry often entirely vanished in those com¬ 
positions in which its form was most ostentatiously 
displayed. The eclogues of Caraoens partake of this 
essential fault. Still, however, they are sufficiently 
pleasing even without the aid of the historical key, 
with which the reader would doubtless willingly dis¬ 
pense. The descriptive passages are in general the best. 
In the expression of sentiment these eclogues perfectly 
resemble the sonnets, can^oes, and similar poems witli 
wliich in reality they constitute one species, l^assages 
in the Spanish language are occasionally interspersed. 

In the collected works of Camoens, a separation 
is made of his ])oems in th(' Italian style and 
the Italian syllabic measure, from those which are 
composed in redondilhas, and which aiford cxainj)h^s 
of an improved national style. lu this style also he 
has enriched every species of poetic composition prac¬ 
tised in Portugal and Spain. Much and justly 
celebrated are the redondilhas in w^hich he poured 
forth the inmost feelings of his soul, on his return 
from Macao to Goa, after he had narrow !y ('scaped death 
by shipwreck.^ The number of his smaller poems, in 

* The principal idea of this song- of sorrow, the beauties of 
which are perfectly national, is the comparison of the present and 
the past in the situation of the pud, with an imaginary Uabylon and 
Sion. Sion represents the past. The first half of the poem afl’oids 
no anticipation of the nature of the second half:—- 

Sobre os vios, quo vab 

Por Babylonia me achei, 

Oude sentado charei 
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all the possible forms of the old lyric style, proves how 
much, as a poet, he was attached to his native country. 

As leinbran^as de Siao, 

E quanto ndle passei. 

Alii o lio correiite 
De meus olhus foi nuinado, 

E lodo bem coinparatlo, 

Babylonia ao inal presente, 

Siao ao tempo passado. 

Ainoiig^ the most beautiful stanzas are those in v*hich the poet 
celebrates the power of song in sorrow, and the limits of that 
power. 

Canta o caminhante ledo. 

No caminho Irabalhoso, 

Por eutre o espesso as vorcdo, 

E de noite o teraeroso 
Cantando refn' a o medu. 

Canta o preso (C;ccmenie, 

Ok duros grilboes tocandu ; 

C^uita o segador contente ; 

{•L o trabalhador cantando, 

0 trabalho nienos sente. 

Eu quo estas consas senti 
N’alina, de magoas lao ehea, 

Como dira, lespondi, 

Qneiii aiheo esta de si, 
l.)o(‘c canto cm terra albea ? 

Como poderfi cantar 

Quern cm clioro banha o peito ? 

Porque, se quein trabalhar, 

. Canta por tnenos cansar, 

Eu so descausos eugeito. 

Que. nao parece razao 
Nein seria cousa idonia, 

Por abrandar a paix:u*>, ^ 

Quc cantasse ein Babjhjiiia 
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Romantic, gaUant and comic plays of fancy and wit, 
glossed mottos in the Spanish style, voltas* in the 
genuine Portuguese manner, and other poetic trifles in 
the Portuguese and Spanish languages, appear to have 
been dealt out at every oppoitunity with a profuse 
hand by Camoens. In these compositions he jiaid no 
rigid attention to tlic correctness and elegance of the 
ideas, and indeed no mental sport of this kind seems to 
have been too homely for him. He even composed in 
honour of a lady, a romantic mythological a h c in 
redondiUas, in which, in correspondence with the 
initial letters, the* names Artemesia, Cleopatra, Dido, 
15urydi(.’e, Phaedra, (spelt Pcdra, according to the 
Italianized orthographj" of Camoeris) Galata^a, he. are 
played on in snccession. But in some of these com¬ 
positions, the simplicity and amenity of the old lyric- 
style arc cfmilnned with a ])cculiar grace, wdiich 
aiternattly dofiesf and disarmsl^ the severity of cri¬ 
ticism. 


As cantijras de 8ia6, 

Qiie quaiido a niuita graveza, 
De saudade qiiebraiitc 
Esta vital i'ortaleza, 

Antes morra de tristeza, 

Que por abranda-la caute. 

♦ See page 30. 

f For example ' 


Verdes sab os cainpos, 
De ebr e linoiab : 

Assi sab os olhos 
De meu eora^ab. 


Canjpo, que te estendes 
* 

Com verdura bella; 
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The same national spirit which prevented the 
patriotic Camoens from rejecting the old lyric forms 

Orelhas, que nella 
Vosso pasto teiides; 

De hervas vos mantendes, 

Que traz o Ver^o, 

£ eu das lembriin 9 as 
Do meu cora^ao, 

Gados, que passeis 
Com contentamento, 

Vosso inautimento 
Nao o entendeis. 

Isso que comeis, 

' Nao sao hervas, nao • 

Sa5 g-ra^a dos olhos 
Do meu cora^ao. 

X For example :— 

Na fonte esta Leonor, 

Lavtinda a taliia, c ehoruiido. 

As aiuigas perguntando : 

Vistes lu o meu amor ? 

Posto 0 pensamento nelle, 

Porque a tiido o amor a obriga, 

Cantava, mas a cantiga- 
Eram sospiros por elle. 

Nisto cstava Leonor 
O sen desejo enganando, 

As amigas perguntaudo : 

Vistes la o meu amor ? 

O rosto sobre hutua mad. 

Os olhos no chad pregados, 

Que do chorar ja cansados, 

Algum dcscanso Ihe dad, 

Desta sorte Leonor 
Snspetide de quaiido em quando 
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of the Portuguese poetry, induced him to write several 
dramas, and thus to leave no kind of poetic composition 
unattempted. It is not known at what period of his 
life these dramatic works were produced; but it is 
probable that they were written previously to his de¬ 
parture for India. They belong more completely to 
the age of Camoens than to the poet himself. They 
are, however, highly deserving of attention, though they 
should be merely considered as the last proofs of the 
poetic versatility and plastic genius of an author who 
comprised his whole age within himself, as far as a 
Portuguese national poet could accommodate himself to 
his age. Camoens was too much a poet to wish to 
supplant the national drama of his native country, 
however rude it then might be, by a prosaically 
modelled imitation of the ancient drama. He adhered to 
the party formed by the Spanish dramatist Nahan’o, 
and his ingenious countryman Gil Vicente. But his 
determination to dramatic poetry was not sufficiently 
decided to enable him to fix, by his productions, the 
taste of the Portuguese nation. Had the genius which 
animates the Lusiad, taken a dramatic direction, Camoens 

Sua dor ; e em si loniando, 

Mais pezada sente a dor. 

Nad deita dos olhos agoa, 

Que nao quer que a dor se abrandc 
Amor, porque em inagoa grande 
S4cca as lagripias a mdgoa 
Que despois de seu amor 
Soube novas perguntando, 

D’ improviso avi choiando 
Olhai que extreiiios de dor ! 
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would have been the raldcron of Portugal, before a 
Lope eh* Vega had aiisen in, Hpaiii. But Camoens 
in the composition of his dramas contentt'd himself 
with slightly overstepping the bounds (jf Gil Vicente's 
mauiier, and with refining, also, only in a slight degi’ce, 
the construction of the plot and the language. The 
rudest of the throe dramas, whit;h are now attached as 
a supplement to the other works of the author, is, 
El Rey SeleucOf (King Seleucus) a singular ])roduction, 
founded on the well known aiu'cdote oi‘ the history of 
that monarch, who resigned his wife Stratonicc* to his 
son Antiochus, lest the youth should j’alJ a sacrifice to 
the passion of love. Camoens seems to have had no 
idea of treating this delicate subject iii a sentimental 
way. The burlesque prelude or jirologue, as it is called, 
in prose, is calculated to raise the expectation oi’ a farce 
rather thou of a si'rious drama. The theatr]('al manager, 
a lad vriio acts as his servant, a man of (onditiou, who 
presents himself as a spectator, aiui liis (\'icndehx\ (at- 
teiidant) are the characters in tliis prologue. The 
nuiiiagor’s servant is the grncioso of tin* j>iece, and his 
jokes arc at least so far useful that thc)^ afford an idea 
of the kind of wdt which ivas at that time relished by the 
fashionable world in Lisbon. The drama itself, to which 
this ]>rologuc is the introduction, is entitled a comedy 
in the Spanish acceptation of the term, and is likewise 
denmninated an probably because royal personages 
?ire brought upon the scene, a circumstani'e which ac¬ 
cording to the Poifuguese notions of poetry in that 
age elevated the piece above a mere corned)", Tlu^ 
historical material is moulded aceordiu‘r to the romantic’ 
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forms; the composition is not only inartificial but 
trivial; and In the execution the ludicrous is cpiite as 
prevalent as the comic. Tlie king and queen first 
enter, to converse on the melancholv state of the 
prince, and the king takes the opportunity of lamenting 
that he is no longer young enmigh for so fair a consort. 
The prince next a])pears attended by Jus i»ages, to 
whom he complains of his ])assion, but without naming 
the beloved object. The king ancl cpieen in vain en¬ 
deavour to ascertain the cause of the prince's grief, and 
orders are given to prepare a bed for him. A bed is 
introduced on the stage, and a chamber-maid wJio is 
engaged in making it, is surprised by her lo\er in 
se, who is a porieh'o (i«sher) of itic castle. Tins 
scene is altogether an inteiiude in tlie romantic ;stylt\ 
The })rince again cuitcrs, juk! after many tender ('oni- 



plaints Jjelakes himself to bed. A l^and of mu, i<' arrives 
to sooth him tvliiJc he re}Joses. One of the uujsii'ians 
named Alexander dc Fonseca, ent'Ts into ccnvcj :^ation 
with the usher an<l a page, concerning tlie raelaneJioJy 
of tlie prince. With the consent oi‘ tlu' princt' the* 
usher sings a romance, and the (jueen again oiters u it.li 
an attendant. Various scenes thus succeed each other, 
until the physician by feeding the prince’s ])uisc, diseovt'vs 
tluj secret. The catastrophe is merely a representation 
of the close of the anecdote, withoist any reference to 
the queen, who is resigned by the father to the son, 
like an article of household funiiture. Tin- physician 
in this comedy is a Spaniard. He is made a native of 
Castile in order that one of the charartei’s might sfK'ak 
Spanish, and thus introduce a variety into the dialogiu' 
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which it appears was agi*eeable to a Lisbon audience. 
7''he dialogue is in other respects natural, and the 
versification in redondilhas is pleasing and not devoid 
of cl(‘gance. But there is not a single excellent scene 
to compensate for the grotestiue frivolity of the com¬ 
position. It is impossible to consider this work as any 
thing else than a mere juvenile essay of such a poet as 
Camoens. 

The second comedy of Camoens, Oa* Amphitryoefi^ 
(the Amphitryons) was, however, a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the dramatic literature of Portugal, 'i'hc 
merit of tlie invention of this purely comic picce^ 
belongs indeed to Plautus, whose Amphitryon (-amoens 
has freely imitated. But even the imitation must have 
marked an epoch in the history t^f the dramatic litera¬ 
ture of Portugal, had the public been inclined to favour 
so hai)py a combination of the national and ancient 
forms. Any one unacquainted with the Am}>hitryon 
of Plautus would regard the Portuguese comedy as an 
original. The whole stoiy of the piece is modernized 
W'ithout weakening the comic force of the situations. 
Jupiter indeed remains unchanged; but Mercury who 
attends him in his disguise, performs the servant in tlie 
true Portuguese style. Amphitrycm is a sea captain, 
according to the Portuguese idea of that character. 
The servant of Amphitryon is converted into a perfect 
<;*’acioso, who speaks Spanish, but still retains the name 
of Sosia. I^hc liamour of the burlescpie scenes in which 
Sosia appears, is heightened ]>y making Mercury, who 
converses with Jupiter iu Poi-tugiiese, ahvays spe«ik 
Spanish, when he plays his part as the pseudo Sosia, 
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It would be worth while to ascertain whether this 
pleasant coincdj is ever poifoi’ined in Lisbon. 

F'ilodemOi the third comedy ol' C^amoens, is one of 
those dramatized novels, of whicli the Spanish thc^atre 
afterwards afforded many examples. Jl is not a drama 
of intrigue, but a variegated collection of grave and 
half comic scenes, which are combined together as a 
whole by their common reference to the result of a 
singular event. That event is the saving of two twins, 
a boy and a girl, wdiose mother is a princess of Den¬ 
mark. A shepherd finds the twins and brings them 
u[). Shepherds and shepherdesses, gentlemen and 
ladies, a w aiting woman, a liuntcr, and otlier characters 
of a similar kind, fi)rm the romantic groupe. 'I’lie 
scene is sometimes in town in the open streets, or within 
a house; sometimes in the country, and among banvn 
mountains. 'Die denouement is the most trivial ]iart 
of the whole composition. It is brought about by a 
shepherd initiated in the art of magic, w ho, by his ne¬ 
cromantic skill, discovers the parentage of the twins, and 
by this discovery removes the obstacles which impede 
the happy issue of two parallel love stories. In this 
drama Camoens lias interspersed, and evidently not 
without design, scenes in prose among scenes in verse. 
In conformity wdth his inclination to unite all maimers, 
he was desirous of approximating to the party, which 
on the iiretext of adhering strictly to nature endt^avoured 
to banish verse from Portuguese comedy. He accord- 
ingly gives the dialogue in prose w^bere the conversation 
is entirely of a popular cliaracter; and wdienovor the 
style becomes somewdiat elevated, redondilhas are again 
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introduced. Some of the shepherds speak Spanish, 
and among tlicrn a lad who is the hoho (buffoon) of the 
pi(}cc. Thus it would appear that Camoens in all his 
dramas, sought to exercise the right of retaliation 
upon the Spanish poets, who were fond of making their 
^raciosOf or buffoon, express himself in Galician or Por¬ 
tuguese. The jokes in the Spanish language which 
Camoens has in this instance put into the mouth of his 
gracioso, would be sufficiently unpolished even if they 
were less broad and spiritless.* 

* That a short specimen of Camoeiis’s dramatic style may not 
be wanting in this collection ofexainples, a passage is here subjoined 
from a scene which is intended to be jocular. Duriano is a spruce 
country lover, and Solina is his town-bred mistress. 

Dur. 0 que vos quero m’ engana, 

Mas 0 que desejo nao. 

Nao ha aqui senao paredes, 

A-.y rpiaes nao fallain, nem vein. 

Solhi. Esta isso inuito hem. 

lleni e vus, Sciihor, nao vedes, 

Que podcravir alguem, 

Dvr, Que vos custam dous ahra^os? 

Sotiu. Nao quero tantos despojos. 

Dvr. Pois que farao^raeus desejos, 

Que querem ter-vos nos bra(;os 
E dar-vos trezentos beijos ? 

SoUn. Olhai que poucavergonha! 

Hi-vos di, boca de praga. 

Dvr. Eu nao sei certo a qne ponha 

Mostrardes-me a triaga, 

E virdes-me a dar pe^onha. 

So/in, Ora ide rir d feira, 

E nao sejas dessa laia. 

Dur. Se vedes minba canseira, 

Porque Ihe nao dais inaneira ? 
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MONTEMAYOJR. 

From Camoens, whose name now becomes a way- 
mark for the whole domain of Portuguese poetry, the 
historian of that poetry cannot properly revert to the 
classic school of Ferreira, without previously reviving 
the recollection of Jorge de Montemayor, who was a 
contemporary of Camoens and FeiTcira. The history 
of the life and writings of this excelhuit poet, belongs 
indeed rather to the literature of Spain than to that of 
Portugal.* But tlie spiiit of the pastoral romance of 
Diana, by which Montemayor gained immortal fame, is 
in fact the, spirit of Portuguese poetry transfused into 
the Spanish language. Without being an imitator of 
Ribeyro,f Montemayor followed in the same path with 
the same kind of susceptibility to impi'essions. But 
the cultivated delicacy of his feeling, and tiie i*omantic 

Solin, Que maneira ? 

JDur. A da saia. 

Sofin, Pdi* niinha alma, hei de vos dar 
Meia du/ta de portudas. 

Dur. Oh que gostosas paiicadas ! 

Mui belli VOS podeis vingar, 

Que em mini sau beni empregadas. 

Soliiu Ao diabo, que o eu dou. 

Como me doeo a mao! 

Ditr. Mostrai ca, iniriha afFei^ab, 

Que essa dor me magoon 
Dentro no iiieu cora^ao 

FiloiIemOf Act. II. 

* See preceding^ vol. p, 217. 

f See present vol. p. 33. 
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enthusiasm of his imagination, rendered him tte first 
poet who enlarged and dignified the plain antiquated 
form of the Portuguese pastoral romance. He renewed 
and riveted the old link of connection between the 
Spanish and the Portuguese poetry. Had he confined 
himself to writing in his native tongue, he would pro¬ 
bably have been succeeded by a Portuguese Gil Polo;* 
and the romantic pastoral poetry of the Portuguese 
would then have remained single in its kind. But Mon- 
temayor composed verses in the Portuguese language 
only for the sake of variety, and not with the view of 
extending the sphere of Portuguese poetry.f 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL OF SAA DE MIRANDA AND 

ANTONIO FERREIRA. 

The comparatively correct style of poetry introduced 
into Portuguese literature by Saa de Miranda, and the 
still more coldly correct style of Antonio de Ferreira, 
though favoured by that portion of tht* polite world 
which valued a reputation for learning, were but little 
esteemed by the great bulk of the public. Tlie poets 
of this sect may fairly be said to constitute a classi¬ 
cal school, without thereby admitting them to an 
equal rank with the incorrect men of genius whose 
irregular effusions could scarcely fail to possess more 

* See preceding vol. p. 258. 

f The different editions of the Cancionerot or the collection 
of the miscellaneous poems of Montemayor, are noticed by Barbosa 
Machado, under the head Jorge de Montemayor, 
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poetic character, than other works which are now to 
be noticed; such, for example, as the poems of Andrade 
Caminha, who formed liimself entirely on the model of 
Ferreira. The cffoils made by the poets of this classic 
school to attain the correctness of the ancients seem to 
have checked their powers of fancy, and it may he pre¬ 
sumed that imaginations which were so easily repressed, 
could not he very creative and energetic. Those wh{>, 
like some modern German writers would, in defiance of 
every rule of language, render genius the measure of 
classic excellence, must find a new term to designate; 
that poetry, the greatest merit of which is elegant 
perfection and pure rounding of pe tic fiunis after the 
example of the, ancients. This, whieli is in other i-espt'cts 
an inferior style of poetry, is nevertljcless beld in con¬ 
sideration by all cultivated nations. To rejo(;t it as 
altogether worthless would indeed he very unjust, since 
it serves to sheu' how judgment, talent, and taste, (‘uji 
by the study of ancient models, produce, even without 
the aid of genius, a certain kind of poetic beauty, 
which is not unmeritoiious, though it irequently pre¬ 
sents scarcely a shadow of that pure and sublime 
beauty which is the olfspring of real genius. Poetry 
of this kind is therefore styled classical, merely in 
reference to a certain degree of affinity which its forms 
hear to the classical forms of Greek and Roman art. 

ANDllADE CAMIKHA. 

One of the warmest friends, admirers and imitators 
of Ferreira, was Pedro de Andrade Caminha, Cmmrciro 

VOL. JI. 


V 
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(gentleman of the chamber) at the court of the Infante 
Dorn Duarte, brother to King John III. He survived 
his fiiend Ferreira six-aud-twenty years. During his 
life his }Joems seem rather to, have been esteemed by a 
small circle of connoisseurs and dilettanti, than to have 
been favourites with the public. Thus it happened 
that at that period they were only circulated in manu- 
script, and that afterwards, with the exception of a few 
which had been admitted into spiritual collections, they 
totally disajjpeared; they have, however, been recently 
discovered, and have been printed at the expense of the 
Portuguese Royal Society.* Andrade Caminha seems 
to have had no notion of any thing mort‘ perfect in 
poetic composition than the w^orks of his friend Ferreira, 
who, howe\ev, barely avoided the dangerous boundary 
where poetry ends and versified prose begins. Caminha’s 
compositions in elegant verse are, however, still more 
deficient in genuine poetry, than the works of Ferreira, 
and indeed they can scarcely be tcrmcl poems. His 
eclogues are cold, and their coldness is the more striking, 
as they are iiytended to express Ibrcibly the language of 
romantic love. His epistles are better deserving of 
attention. They possess just about as much poetic 
warmth as is necessary to maintain the character of 
didactic poems. In these epistles Caminha, as a painter 
pf manners and a moralist, alternately describes and 


* This neat editiun is entitled, Poezias de Pedro de Andrade 
Caminha^ mandadas a publicar pela real Academia das Sciencias 
de Lisbon, Lisb. 17D], in 8. The pi-eface contains the history of 
the discovery of these poems, and notices of the manuscript copies 
of them which arc contained in diiTcmd lihrurics. 
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reasons energeticcdly and without pedantry in the style 
of Ferreira, and his unassuming manner gives more 
effect to the agreeable colouring of that style.* But 
Andrade Caminha is by no means so rich in ideas as 
Ferndra. He limits the circle of his free i*eflections, 
by constant reference to the relations in wliicli he 
lived. In the espistles to his brother, and in those to 
Ferreira, he, however, indulges in a more uncon¬ 
strained expression of fecling.t Of all these epistles, 

* In his second epistle he thus addiesses liis own book, that is 
to say, his collection of poems:— 

Cuidara, Livro, algueni (jue (e dezejo 
* Azas, com i^ue por ludo viis voando 
£ enchas o Mundo do que sinto, e vcjo. 

Ciudard que te quero hir prociiraodo 
Que sejas pntre todos bem ouvido 
E que a teu norae os vas aCci^oaudo. 

Mas eu, Livro nao sou descomcdido; 

Conhc^o-te, e sei bein que o nab merc^'o, 

Que iiunca fui das Muzas coiihecido. 

Sempre as ouvi de longe, s6 conhe^o 

Que as deve dezcjar todo alto esprito, 

Que dtzeja no Mundo hum alto pre^o. 

t For example, he thus addresses himself to Ferreira as a 
friend and pupil;— 

Antonio, quando vejo o ingenho raro, 

O puio esprito que nos vas mostrando, 

O cstilo facil, alto, liinpo e Haro, 

Vejo que vas em tudo renovando 

Aquella antiguidade, ([ue’ inda agora 
Com grande nome, e fama csta espantando. 

Vejo em ti sempre maraviibas, bora 

Cautes da viva, da ainorusa chamma 
Que um* Altna faz captiva, outra senhora; 

V 2 
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the seventeenth, in which he inveighs against imperti¬ 
nent critics, possesses most didactic merit.* Andrade 
Caminha seems to have supposed that he possessed 
a particular talent for elegiac poetry. Twenty of the 
elegies he composed are still preseiwed, exclusive of 
many songs of complaining love in redondillias, to which 
the title of elegies is likewise given. But the sorrow 
for the death of the -royal personages and ingenious 
friends, which is lavished in the first half of Caminha’s 
elegies, and the tender anguish occasioned by the in- 

Ou nos mostres do que baixamentc arna 
Amores em baixezas so fundudos, 

Destruidores in^os da limpa fama; 

Hora sejam tens versos entoados 

O' som da doce frauta, a enjo som 
Forotn os do gram Titiro cantados. 

JSpist, IX, 

* To such critics he very properly says:— 

O espirilo que nom voa, nem atina 

O bem, ou inal do que se canta, e escreve, 

Quaudo bem, ou mal julga desaliua. 

Se da razad, mais fria a da que neve, 

Sein fundamento louva, e assi reprova, 

Qu* em juizo appressado ix raza5 leve. 

A reprensad no mundo nom e nova, 

Mas quern melhor eniende, mais d’espa^o 
O mao reprende, ou o melhor approva. 

Tern as lingoas agudas mais que d’a^o 
Estes que querem ser graves censores, 

Se Ihes armas, oaera logo em qualquer la^o. 

Juizos vaos, indontos reprensores, 

Nom sofrem us Musas ser assi tratadas, 

Nem recebem de vos inda louvores. 


Epist, XVII. 
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exorableness of his beloved Phyllis, which appears in 
the second half, seldom rouses any poetic sympathy in 
the reader, notwithstanding the beauty of language with 
which the sorrow and anguish are expressed. In some 
of the elegies to Phyllis, the descriptions of natural 
scenery possess considerable merit.* 

But the most remarkable of aU Caminha’s works are 
his epitaphs and epigrams, of which no Portuguese poet 
has bequeathed so many to posterity. His Epitajim 
which amount to eighty-one, and his Epigrammas 

* The following is the commencement of an elegy on Winter, 
which was probably intended as a companion to Ferreira’s elegy on 
May:— 

Apos o Verani brando, o Inverao duro 
Come^a triste, e chco de aspeiezas, 

Iinportuno, pezado, frio, e escuro. 

Entra o tempo com furias, e bravezas 

Na terra, n’agoa, no ar faz movimentos 
Que amea 9 ao mil dauos, c tristezas. 

Revolvem tudo os furiosos ventos, 

E parece que tern aspera guerra 
Uiis com outros os graudes cleinentos. 

Mais pezada se torna, c grave a terra 
£ tudo quanto de antes produzia 
Nega, e dentro em si mesinu esconde, e encerra. 

O que hora ds olhos mostra, o que bora cria, 

Tojos, espinhos, cardos, o seccura, 

Tudo alheo de gra 9 a, e d’alegria. 

Cessou aquella varia fennosura * 

De difierentes rosas, varias dores 
De que se ornad as plantas, e a verdura. 

Das fontes noin tad claros as liquores 

Correin, corao corriad; turvo e tudo ; 

Tern as aves silencio em sens aniores. 
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which exceed two hundred and fifty in number, are 
almost all written in octave verse. In these little 
pictures of reflection and sentiment, which ♦derive so 
much of their value from correctness and elegance, a 
limited fancy aided by solid taste is capable of rising 
above the level of prose. The labour which Andrade 
Caininha bestowed on the composition of .his epitaphs 
and epigrams, suflftciently proves that he felt what was 
his proper vocation at the foot of Parnassus. But even 
there he could not travel without a guide, and the spirit 
of his age induced him to choose Ausonius for his con¬ 
ductor. He had, like Ausonius, sufficient talent for 
the proper keeping of the tenderness, precision and 
energy which distinguish the serious epigram of the 
Greeks; but in his imitation of the style of the Greek 
epigram, he missed the refined correctness of Ausonius 
by confounding poetic with prosaic simplicity. Of 
the eighty-one epitaphs w hich Caminha composed in 
honour of celebrated and exalted individuals, not one 
can claim an equal rank wdth the best ancient pro¬ 
ductions of the same kind. In most of them the 
reader finds only diy encomiums accompanied by trivial 
reflection's.* In others the ideas rise but very little 

The followiuj' epitaph oil Maiia is none of the most 

jnsignificant. 

i'ilhade Keys, e may, e innu; e tia, 

A%'6 dc Revs, e de tudo isto diria, 

Di; (j[ual outra outro tanto se diria 

Como dest' alta Hainha ja divina ? 

Miillicr de Mamel, “rande T^lariai 

Portpiem lodo alto espiito iiida s’ensina. 

IC pode coin tndo istii a ley da Morte, 

Daillie esia esireita sepultura eiu 
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above the level of the commonest observation.* In 
Caminha’s epitaphs the result of the epigrammatic 
compound of the ideas, where he wishes to be un¬ 
common, has sometimes a singularly frigid effect; as, 
for example, when speaking of the hero Afibnso d’Al- 
buquerque, he pompously says: “He sjwang from kings, 
he honoured kings, and he subdued kings.”t Even the 
language of powerful feeling sinks, as in the epitaph on 
Ferreira, beneath the common place of the reflections.}; 

* As in the following epitaph on Prince Dom Duarte :— 

Duarte foy, filho de Joad Tep*ceiro 

Este quo aqui debaixo esia encei ratio. 

Do Pay eni tudo filho verdadejro, 

Na flor da idade da nioite corladtt. 

Poucoviveo, inuito ruos(roa prinst irn, 

Cora que de todos era l>eni amado. 

Moslrouse tarde, mas foy tain seritido, 

Como que &eiupie fora conhecido. 

f Uin corpo aqui sc guarda governodo 

Kill outro tempo d'uni tain rlaro Ksprito: 

Que nunca podera ser igiialatlo 

D’ IiuraaiiO canto, oude mortal cscrito. 

Affmiso iVAlbuquerque foi chaniado, 

De quein levanta a Fama iiiiniortal grito : 

Do Reis vem, Reis hoiirou, a Reis veiiceo, 

E de sen itoiiu' a tndo iiiundo cncheo. 

J Aqui Ferreira jaz, aqui Ferreira 

De mil, e rail amigos chorado. 

£ seu nonie com fama verdadeira 
De mil, e mil espritos 4 cantado. 

Da Morte, no chegar serapre ligeira. 

Da vida antes de tempo foy levado. 

Sen corpo aqui, su Alma esta na Gloria, 

Seu Home em mundo, e sua nieraoria. 
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The serious epigi’ams are more ingenious, though even 
they are, fo^ the most part, merely agreeable plays of 
fancy.* In some the formality of the diction produces 
a veuy liappy effect; in others the epigrammatic ex¬ 
pression of feeling displays an astonishing degree of 
romantic intensity ;t a few are truly excellent.^ To 

* As in the epigrammatic description of Echo, 4)r llie trans¬ 
formed nymph of that name:— 

' Para niim noin, para outros tenho rida; 

Norn tendo corpo, occupo graiides valles ; 

Norn tenho propria voz, e som ouvida; 

Noni ouvindo, respondo a bens, emales; 

Sem tiunca vista ser, soiu conhecida; 

Lugar proprio nom tenho, e em muitos ando. 

. ISlisto fui transfurmada de improviso 

Do Amor, que a men amor nuuca foi brando. 

Foi men notnc Echo, e men Amor Narcizo, 

E minha morte, a niorte de Narcizo. 
t In one of the epigrams he thus speaks of the wounds of 
love:— 

Toda ciiaga no peilo v pei igosa, 

Mortal no coraeao lotla ferida. 

Pois ronio nelles deixa a vt nonosa 
JSi^tta 0 Amor duro, e faz que dure a vida.-* 

Porijuoassim (Un'amontu o Amor ordeiia. 

Quo dure a vida, porque dure a pena. 
t For example, tiic following on a nosegay:— 

Ditosas, hem nacidas, braudas flores, 

D’uns olhos vistas, d’umas maos tocadas^ 

Quo em snavidade, e cheiro, gra^a, e cores 
Vos terao com vantajem cunservadas : 

Das Cra^'as, c do Amor e dus Amores 
Com rozao sereis seni{>i'e acompanhadas; 

E o vosso ferinosis^imo concerto, 

Trara toda Aliuaeui grande desooucerto. 
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this last class, however, the comic epigi^ams of Caminha 
do not belong. A truly comic turn of thought is 
scarcely ever ^o be found in them, and it is only 
occasionally that they betray a poignant cfinceit.* But 
it must be acknowledged that a poet of more fertile 
fancy would find it difficult to write nineteen strictly 
comic epigrams on an ugly face, (a uma/eissima.) 

BEUNAUDES. 

Diogo Bemardes was the friend of Andrade Caminha, 
and like him an admirer and disciple of Fen'eira. He 
was capable of receiving more lively impressions than 
Caminha, and he passed less tranquilly through Ufe. 
At first he only endeavoured to distinguish himself as 
a poet, and he suc^ded in gaining a degree of celebrity 
> in"1^ native town Ponte de Lima, whence he is called 
the poet of Lima. He then wished to become the 
liistorian of his native country, but in this undertaking 
he did not experience the support on which he had 
calculated. ' It is probable that he became intimately 
acquainted with Ferreira at tlie court of Lisbon. 
Desirous of entering upon a life of active occupation, 
he visited the court of Philip II. at Madrid, where he 
resided for some time in quality of secretary to the 
Portuguesse embassy. Fate at length involved liim in 

* The following is on an eccentric poet;— 

Dizes que o bom Poeta a de ter furia; 

Se nom 4 de ter mais, 4s bom Poeta. 

Mas se o Poeta a de ter mais qne furia, 

Tu nain tens mais que furia de Poeta. 
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the unfortunate expedition of King Sebastian. After 
fighting valiantly in the battle of Alcacer Seguer in 
Africa, he was made prisoner by the victorious Moors. 
During his captivity he composed several elegies and 
spiritual songs. On recovering his freedom he returned 
to his native country where he lived xintil the -year 
1596. Since his death he has been the object of severe 
animadversion, owing particularly to the supposition, 
which has already been noticed, of his having ap¬ 
propriated to himself some poems of Camoens. But 
were there no reason to doubt the fact of this 
plagiarism, Bernardes has sufficiently suffered for 
it in the esteem of posterity, by the unjust de¬ 
preciation of his poetic talent in the critical writings 
of some Portuguese authors of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, more particularly in those of Manoel de 
Faria e Sousa, with whom this tone of aiticism 
originated. In the eighteenth century, however, 
justice was rendered both to him and to Ferreira.^ 
Without striking out a new course in poetry, and 
indeed without paying any rigid regard to the dis¬ 
tinction between poetry and prose, Bernardes evinces a 
far greater share of poetic feeling than Ferreira; and, 
as a poet, if not as an elegant versifier, he is far 

* The article JJiogo Bernardes in Barbosa Machado’s Lexicon 
of learned men, is very honourable to Bernardes; and this writer is 
mentioned in terms of still higher commendation in the biographical 
preface to the new edition of Ferreira’s poems. (Sec p. 114. of the 
present vol.) Barbosa Machado also gives notices of the old editions 
of the farious works of this poet, who is scarcely known on this 
side of the Pyrenees even by name. 
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superior to Andrade Caminha. His spiritual poems 
are among the very best in the class to which they 
belong. The title which he gave them, namely:— 
“ Miscellaneous poems to the good Jesus, and the glo¬ 
rious Virgin his mother, &:c.”* is tjuite in the spirit of 
the poetry of the catholic rebgion. But Bernades was 
not capable of viewing catholic Christianity on its only 
true poetic side, that is to say, the bold character of a 
miraculous working faith. He confined himself to the 
repn?scntation of the inconceivable grace of the Sa¬ 
viour, of the anguish of heart which the sinner should 
feel in the deep consciousness of his unworthiness, and 
of similar dogmata, wliich certainly may be expressed 
in poetic phrases, but which unavoidably fetter the ima¬ 
gination, and convert even hymns into litanies.t It is 

I 

* Varias rimas ao bom Jesus, e d virgem gloriosa sun mdi, 

* Com ouiras mats do hones fa c proveitosa Por Diogo 

Bernardes, natural de Ponte de Lima. Lisboa, 1770, 1 vol. 
octavo. This new edition proves that the recollection of Bernardes 
has been a^ain revived amon^ the Portug-uese public, and also that 
poetic works of devotion are still well received in Purtug:al. 

f The two following- opening- stanzas of a hymn by Bernardes 
to the Virgin, are only a higher kind of litany:— 

Oh Virgem, das inais Sanctas a raais Sancta, 

Do inconstantc mar hel estrella. 

Porta do Paraiso, estrada, e guia, 

Volvei os olhos hellos, Virgem bella, 

Vede tanta estreiteza, inagoa tanta. 

Quanta coin raagoa choro a noute, e o dia. 

Nad me dexeis suuiir, doce Maria, 

Neste prof undo pego; 

Porque povo tarn cego, 

Como se ri de mi, de vds nao ria, 
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only through a pious childishness of feeling, to which 
catholic Christianity gives birth, that some portion of 
poetic life has been impaited to the spiritual songs, son¬ 
nets, and estancias of Bemardes. That feeling led 
him to introduce into his sonnets to the holy virgin, a 
mixture of romantic love; for example, when the poet 
complains to the virgin that he loves something beside 
herself;* or, when he admires her beauty in a picture, 

£ salba que deixastes castigarme 
Por gram peccador ser, 

£ nao por nao poder do seu livrarme. 

Oh Virgem d'humildade, e gra^a chea, 

Que converteis em rise o triste pranto, 

Da triste iniseravel vida nossa; 

Como yos cautarei alegre canto 
Cativo, sera repouso, em terra allieia, 

Eiitre barbara gente imiga tosso? 

Desatai vos esta cadea grossa, * 

Que meus erros sem fim 
Forjarad para mini, 

Porque solto por vos, cantar vos possa 
Na ribeira do Lima sem receo, 

(Oh Madrc de Jesus) 

Nao de turvo T ucuz, de sangue cheo, 

* The following is one of these romantic spiritual sonnets 
Oh Virgem bella, e branda, quern ja vira 
Fstc cora^ad meu tarn inflammado 
Em' vosso doce amor, que outro cuidado, 

Outro querer em si nao consentira I 
Oh quern azas me dera qne sobira. 

Das atFei^oes huinauas desatado, 

A tarn seguro, e venturoso estado, 

Onde em vao nao se chora, neiii suspira. 
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and reflects how beautiful she herself must be. The 
spiritual songs in the popular style, which are included 
among the works of Bernardes, are written in Spanish. 
The temporal songs, elegies, and sonnets of this poet, 
have the same soft and infantine character, and are 
therefore not inappropriately presented to the public as 
an appendix to his pictures of spiritual feeling.* A 
few elegies which he composed during his captivity 
among the Moors,+ and some endcchas in the old 

Em tanto como podc dcsejarvos 

Sein culpa, queiu reparte o scu desejo, 

Todo devido a vus sein falar nada? 

Tal VOS vejo, Seiiliora, e tal me vejo, 

Que sei de mi que nao merc^o amarvos, 

Merecendo vds so de ser ainada. 

* They are in this manner added lo the !iew edition of the 
Rimas ao bom Jesus, already mentioned. 

f The following is a passage from one of these elegies. IJer- 
uardes addresses the shades of the friends who fell by his side in 
the unfortunate battle:— 

Oh amigos, com quern m'aventurei. 

Com quern fui sem ventura aventureiro, 

Seinpre, pois vos perdi, triste serei. 

Sendo no fero assalto companheiro, 

A VOS pos-vos no Ceo ohm <la guerra, 

A mini em iniseravel cativciro. 

Beni vedes qual o passo nesta serra, 

Inda que nao he justo qiie vejais 
Terra, que vos ne^ou tarn pouca terra; 

Terra, que quanto nella choro mais, 

Tanto mais com meu choro se eudurece, 

E mciios move a dor seus natuiais. 

Tudo, o que nella vejo, ni’entristece, 

Triste me deixa o Sol em transmontado, 

Triste me torna a ver quando amanhecc. 
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national style,* belong to this class. Bernardes has also 
left behind him eclogues, epistles, and numerous son¬ 
nets. His epistles shew the veneration he entertained 
for tJie critical judgment of Ferreira, whose cold style, 
however, certainly could not please him.f Many of his 

Sempre rora humor triste estou banbado 
O p6 deste soberbo alto rochedo, 

Quo minha dur estd accrescentando. 

* For example, a moral composition of this kind, which rom- 
inenccs thus:— 

Alma niitiha, oh alma 
De ti esquecida 
Porqtie das a vida 
De ti mesma a palma ^ 

Ella te inaltrata, 

Tu Iras ella corres: 

Porque taiito morres 
Pelo que te mata ? 

Quanto se deseja, 

Quanto se procura, 

Doulhe quo se veja, 

Qne val, ou cine dura ? 

Wab sei doiule vein 
Desconcettu tal. 

Trocar certo beni 

* Por mui certo lual. 

f Til one of these epistles he attributes all the poetic merit 
which his poetry may possess, to the instructions of Ferreira :— 

Se me nab dera ao Mundo em tab ditosos 
Annos, de mim que fora ? que por ti 
Espero de ter nome entre os famosps. 

Por mini iiunca subira, onde suhi. 

Men nome com a vida s'acabara, 

a 

O !Mimdo n«ib sonbera se nasci. 
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sonnets are expressive of the homage with which he 
submitted his poetry to the judgment of Ferreira, as 
he did his faith to the doctrines of the church. The 
elegy in which he laments the death of Fen’eira may, 
therefore, be numbered among his sincercst effusions of 
the heart.* 


COllTEREAE. 

Ill the same school of correct poetry with Andrade 

* 

Caminha and Bemardes, arose the ingenious Jcronymo 
Cortcrcal, another of those chivalrous spirits of tlie six¬ 
teenth century, for whom every ordinary sphere of bfe 
was too limited. Ambitious of doing honour to his 
country and his distinguished family, he served in the 
Portuguese army against the infidels in Asia and Africa. 
He afterwards fettled on his estate nearEvora. In his 
residence, whicli was situated on a hill, and surrounded 
by rude precipices, and which commanded an extensive 
view of the surrounding country, he devoted himself to 
poetic composition; and sometimes, for the sake of 
variety, turned his attention to music and painting. 
This romantic abode of the muses charmed even the 
cold-heailed Philip II. of 8])ain, when he visited his 

Confesso (lever tudo a(|uella rara 

Dautrina tiia, que me quiz ser p^uia 
Do celebrado monte a fontc clara. 

E por te dever luais, sc a lu/ do dia 
Te parecer, que saiao ineus escritos, 

Ma tiia pena sua valia. 

* It is reprinted as a supplement to the new edition of Ferndra’s 
works. 
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kingdom of Portugal. Cortereal, who on that occa¬ 
sion, rendered homage to the new sovereign in verse, 
had previously often been unfaithful to his native 
tongue. lie is included in the number of those Spa¬ 
nish poets, who indefatigably but vainly vied with each 
other to convert historical art into epic art, and to 
produce a Spanish national epopee.* — He related in 
Spanish verse and in a poem of fifteen cantos, the 
history of the battle of Lepanto, which has given 
occasion to so much Spanish poefry of every description. 
In the Portuguese language, he wrote two poems of a 
similar kind, which, at the time of their production 
were verf much esteemed. The subject of one is the 
siege of the Portuguese garrison of Diu in India, 
which^was valiantly defended by the Governor, Masca- 
renhas. In the other of these works Cortereal relates 
in the same style, the hapless story of Manoel de Souza 
and his wife, who on their return from India were ship¬ 
wrecked on the coast of Africa, and wh) after wander¬ 
ing about for a considerable time, perished among the 
savages. To impart poetic decoration to prosaic events 
of this kind, borrowed from the history of the period, 
was the prevailing fashion of the day in Spain and 
Portugal; and to banish such narrations from the 
region of poetry, was an idea that never suggested 
itself to any poet, still less to the public.f 

* See preceding vol. p, 40G. 

t Barbosa Machado gives a catalogue of the writings of 
Cortereal, 
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OTHER PORTUGUESE POETS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY—FERREIRA HE VASCONCELLOS; ROD¬ 
RIGUEZ DE CASTRO; LOBO HE SOROPITA*, &C. 

Unconnected with this classical school, which became 
extinct about the close of the sixteenth century, several 
Portuguese poets pursued their own course, nearly in 
the same manner as Camoens, though not with the same 
success. Jorge Ferreira de Vasconcellos, for example, 
a man of considerable acquirements, who held a dis¬ 
tinguished post in Lisbon, rendered himself celebrated 
as the writer of several comedies which were much 
esteemed. He was also the author of a new romance 
of the Round Table.* 

At a somewhat later period lived Estevam Rod¬ 
riguez de Castro, a poet, and at the same time a learned 
physician, who was invited to Italy by the grand duke 
of Tuscany. He is the author of various sonnets, odes 
and eclogues. 

Fernando Rodriguez Lobo de Soropita, the pub¬ 
lisher of the miscellaneous poems of Camoens, likewise 
belongs to this age. Besides his juridical woiks, he 
was the author of various pieces of humour in verse. 

The present opportunity may be tiiken to mention 
the latin verses, which were at this period still current 
in Portugal, and by the composition of which, men of 
education, and even men in office of the first rank, 

* Barbosa Machado enumerates the titles of the comedies of 
Ferreira de Vasconcellos. I have hud no opportunity of perusiii"^ 
them myself. : , 
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endeavoured to obtain a place near the ancient classics, 
without interfering with the poets who adhered to their 
vernacular tongue. The learned statesman Miguel dc 
Cabcdo de VasconccUos, who resided for several years 
in France, was particularly distinguished as a writer of 
latin verse. Ancient literature seems, at this time, to 
have had a powerful influence on the education of the 
Portuguese nobility; and as, at this period, all the 
most celebrated Portuguese poets belonged to noble 
families, it cannot be doubted that, the invisible link 
between the Portuguese and latin poetry, was then 
much stronger than the visible'one, which never can 
be mistaken in the works of these poets. 

To enumerate the remaining names of the Por¬ 
tuguese poets of the age of Camoens, is a task which 
must be resigned to the writer, whose object it may be 
to pursue more minutely the details of this particular 
department of literature. Another Portuguese classic 
of the sixteenth century, must, howe/er, be included 
among the number of those poets, who, in a general 
history of modern poetry and eloquence, are the more 
worthy to be placed in a conspicuous light, in proportion 
as they are little celebrated beyond the confines of their 
native land. 


RODRIGUEZ LOBO. 


That Portuguese writers, who, in other instances 
have shewn themselves so careful in the collection of 
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biographic details, should be almost silent respecting the 
life of such a poet as Francisco Ilodrignez Lobo, is a 
circumstance only to be explained by one of those 
sports of fortune, through which in literature, as in 
bfe, honour is often withheld from the most de¬ 
serving, and lavished on the worthless. Rodriguez 
Lobo was also a poet of noble extraction; but 
nothing is known respecting the history of his life, 
except that he was born in the town of Leiiia, in Por¬ 
tuguese Estremadura, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century; that by talent and industry he distinguished 
himself at the university, and afterwards s])ent the 
chief portion of his life in the country; and finally, 
that, in the passage of the Tagus, he perished in 
that river which in his poetry he had often celebrated 
in terms of romantic admiration. His remains were 
interred in the chapel of a convent not far distant 
from the spot, where the current of the stream cast 
his body on shore.* 

To no other poet, after Saa do Mirandii, FeiTCira 
and Camoens, are the language and literatui’e of Por¬ 
tugal so much indebted as to Rodriguez Lobo, with 
whom, indeed, the history of Portuguese elociuencc may 

* These scanty notices are furnished by Miclas Antonio iind 
Barbosa Machado. Dieze has collected from the same sources the 
particulars respecting Rodriguez Lobo, which are contained in Ins 
appendix to Velasquez. The works of this poet, are published 
under the inappropriate title of Obras polilicas, moraes e metricas 
do insigne poeta Portuguez Francisco Rodriguez Lobo^ ^c, 
Lisbooy 1723, in one neatly printed folio volume. But even this 
edition which was intended to revive the recollection of one of fhe 
best Portuguese poets, contains no account of that poet’s hfe. 
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be said to commence. He so highly improved romantic 
prose in the Portuguese language, and laid so excellent 
a foundation for a pure prose style, that in endeavouring 
to attain classic perfection in that depai’tment of com¬ 
position, later writers have merely followed in the same 
course. His verse is no way inferior to his prose; and 
with all his classical refinement he was not, like Ferreira, 
a poet of limited imagination. Of all the Portuguese 
poets, Rodriguez Lobo is, in every respect, entitled to 
the place next in rank to Saa de Miranda and Camoens. 
His great erudition did not prevent him from being 
completely imbued with poetic natural feeling, and in 
pictures drawn from the romantic arcadian world his 
fancy was inexhaustible. It is indeed only where his 
descriptions have a pastoral colouring that he is per¬ 
fectly in his poetic sphere. But within that sphere he 
occasionally draws resources from practical good sense 
with a degree of adroitness which is displayed by no 
previous Portuguese poet. 

The writings of Rodriguez Lobo are susceptible of 
three divisions which approximate to each other. To 
the first belongs his prose work:—“ the Court in the 
Country,” in which no verses arc introduced. Three 
connected pastoral romances form the second and 
most considerable portion; here the prose is merely a 
beautiful combining link by which the work is made a 
whole. The third comprises the author’s miscellaneous 
poems. 

The Corte na Aldea^ e Noites de Inmrno^ (the 
Court in tlie Country, or Winter Nights,) is the title 
of a book, by which Rodriguez Lobo endeavoured 
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to introduce a kind of Ciceronean style into Por¬ 
tuguese prose, and at the same time to furnish a 
useful guide to the formation of character for public 
life. The antiquated style of the title is in a certain 
degree at variance with the classic elegance of the 
book itself. It is probable that no more in this, than 
in his other works, would ’ Rodriguez Lobo have 
avoided the gothic ornaments of which the romantic 
prose of the Spaniards and Portuguese was never 
entirely divested, had he not, as a prose writer, been 
here guided by his favourite Cicero, in whose footsteps 
he trod. Perhaps he w'^as also acquainted with some 
Italian works of a similar kind; for at this j>eriod 
the Italian prose writers imitated Cicero; and 11 
Cortegiano of Castiglione, bears in its subject at 
least a resemblance to Lobo’s “ Court in the Country.” 
Rut the direct imitation of Cicero’s style is unques¬ 
tionably an essential feature in this w^ork. Precisely 
with the same forms of friendly courtesy, as those 
which characterize Cicero’s Tusculan and Academic 
discourses, but with some romantic modifications, Rod¬ 
riguez Lobo collects around him a {)arty of friciuls in 
the country. These fiiends discourse together con¬ 
cerning the proper education of an elegant man of the 
world. As conversation occupies the chief portion of 
the work, the whole is not inappropriately divided into 
dialogues. Each dialogue has, however, an historical 
frame work. But even though copying after Cicero’s 
models, it appears, that Rodriguez Lobo could not, with¬ 
out difficulty, find the; f)ath of pure prose composition. 
The first dialogue oj)ens precisely in the style of an 
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old romance.* Nevertheless the long sentence with which 
it commences, bespeaks, by its facility and rhetorical har¬ 
mony a cultivation of style, which is not discoverable in 
the works of j^ny earlier Portuguese prose writer. At 
the same time the reader is still farther charmed by the 
delicate and sharp outline which is given of the charac¬ 
teristic features of the assembled interlocutors.| The con- 

* Perto (1.1 Cidade principal da Lusitania esta huma graciosa 
Aldea, que com igiial distancia fica sitaada a rista do mar Oceano, 
fresca no Veram, com iniiylos favores da naturesa, et rica no Estio, 
et Inverno com os frutos, et cominodidades, que ajudam a passar a 
vida saborosamente; porque cum a vesinban 9 a dos porlos do mar 
por huma parte, et da outra com a cominunica^am de huma ribeyra, 
que cnebe os seus vales, et outeyros de arvoredos, et verdura, tem 
cm todos os tempos de anno, o que em differentes lugares costuma 
biisrar a neccssidade dos horaens : et por este respeyto foy sempre 
o sitio cscolbido, para desvio da Corte, et volunturio desterro do 
Irafcgo della: dos C<»rlesa5s que ulli tinham quintas, amigos, ou 
heran(;-ii3 que costumao ser vaUiacouto dos eiccssivos gastos da 
Cidade; &c. 

f Entre outros bomens, que naquella companbia se achavam, 
crao nella inuis costiunados em anoytcceudo; hum letrado, que alii 
tinba hum casal, et quejativera bonrados cargos do governo da 
.lusti^a ua Cidade, bumem prudente, conoertado na vida, duuto na 
sua pruH^ani, ct lido nas historias da humaiiidade. Hum Fidalgo 
mancebo, incliiiado ao exercicio da ca^a, ct muylo afey^oado as cousas 
da Patria, eni enjas historias estava bem visto. Hum Estudante de 
bom eugenho, que entre os seus estudos se empregava algomas veses 
nos da Poesia. Hum velho nao muyto rico, que tinba servido a hum 
dos Grandes da Corte, com cujogalardao se reparara naquelle lugar, 
homeni de boa rriacani, et alem de bem enlendido, notavclmente 
engraiiido no que dizia, et muyto natural de liuma murmura^am 
que ficase ciitre o couio ct a cariic. .sern dar ferida peuetrante. 
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versation does not take the turn which might be ex¬ 
pected; but the natural colouring of the representation 
is thus augmented. The degree of cultivation by which 
these gentlemen are distinguished from the ordinary 
portion of society, leads them, in the first place, to 
discourse of literature. One of the party very properly 
observes, that, the countiy library of a man of their 
class, should consist chiefly of works on history, poetry, 
and practical philosophy. This gives rise to an en¬ 
comium on the Portuguese language, which at that 
jneriod had to contend with enemies in its native 
land, and which was still more vehemently at¬ 
tacked by the Spaniards. Cultivation of language 
again becomes the subject of discussion in these 
dialogues; and the epistolary •style being considered 
more important than any other to a gentleman who is 
to figure in the world, Rodriguez Lobo, through the 
medium of one of the party, gives a fuU, and for the 
age in which it was wptten, a new treatise of the art 
of correct letter-writing. Even the external elegance 
of the letter comes under consideration. The in¬ 
terlocutors then discuss ajipointments, mcssagcjs and 
visits; ornamental hyperboles (encarccimentos); the 
difference between love and desire; selfisliness; social 
decoium in manners and discourse; social eloquence 
generally; the art of social anecdote in particular; 
udtty conversation in society; true gallantry 
education at court, in the army and in the schools. The 
reader who forms his judgment of this ingenious work, 
apart from the age in which, and for which, it u^as 
written, wdll probably depreciate its intrinsic merits. 
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Now that the first principles of modern cultivation 
have become common, the precepts of Rodriguez Lobo 
will be scorned as trivial by the merest noviciates in po¬ 
liteness; and our students of psychology will feel more 
inclined to receive instructions from a French observer 
of mankind of the eighteenth century, than from this 
Portuguese writer. But in the sixteenth century such 
a work as the C&rfe na Aldea could only have been 
written by a man initiated in the refined manners of 
his age, and combining a delicate spirit of observation 
with an extraordinary store of literary knowledge. In 
Portuguese eloquence it had no prototype. In the 
descriptive passages only is the style somewhat over¬ 
charged with antiquated and pompous phrases. The 
turns of the dialogue dre, like the similar passages in 
the writings of Cicero, natural and pleasing, though 
they do not possess the poignant spirit of more 
recent productions of this kind.* Wliere the exposition 

* The delicacy with which oue of|be party apolog-izes for the 
ill-breeding of his servant, poss^esses at least the merit of not being 
trivial. 

E en (respondeo ellc) se vos nao encontrara, ainda riao tinha 
entendido o vosso ino^o, porque de maneyra embara^ou o qiie rne 
inaiidaveis dizer, que iiem por discri^ao pude tirar o recado; ncni 
VOS desfa^ais delle para os que forem de iiuportancia, que val a peso 
do ouro; a isto se comc^arao todos a rir, et tornou Solino : P meu 
ino^o, Senhor D. Julio, tern disculpa ein ser nescio, porque he incu 
111090 , que se soubera tuais, eu 0 servira a elle. Mas os criados dos 
graiides, como vos, esses ande ser discretes, pois sao lab bons como 
eu, et com tudo eu vos sey dizer que hil aqui mo^o que no dar hum 
recado o podera fazer como ao que Id niadey, que nao he dos peores 
tla siia rale et ja entreinete de ler carta luadadeyra, mas nos recados 
aiiida agora le por iioines, et nab ucerta a nenhuma cousa. 
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of th.i ideas assumes a totally didactic character, the 
expression is clear, decided and unostentatiously har¬ 
monious.* Upon the whole the prose of Rodriguez 
Lobo has more of an oratorical character than the 
modern style of conversation admits; but the romantic 
tone of chivalrous gallantry in the sixteenth ccntuiy, 
produced, even in the conversational style, a certain for¬ 
mality and rounding of long periods, by an iniluence 
similar to that which the oratorical prose of the foiaim 
cxcrcisesd at Rome in Cicero’s time, over every species 
of prosaic composition. 

But Rodriguez Lobo’s Corte na Aldea is entitled to 
honourable distinction, for even something more than its 
general merits, as the first book in classical prose produced 
in Portugal. By the anecdotes and tales which arc in¬ 
terwoven with the dialogue and didactic j)assages, it fur- 

* As in *1116 following reasoning ooiiccruiiig tin; fosliionablo 
education of young men of rank at court. 

Quatro maiusyras de exercicios ha na Corte, (jue para todas as 
cousas civis fuzeiu hum homcni politico, cortez, et agradavel aos 
outros. A prinieyra he o trato dos Piiiicipes, et a roniuiunica<.’ao 
das pessoas qiie anJad junto a elle: uesta cousiste o principal do a 
que chainainos Corte, qoe he coiiheciineidti daqiielle supremo Iri-- 
bunal da terra, do Key, ou Principe a quern pertence niandar, 
como a todos os iuferiores obedecer na conforuridade <Ias leys porque 
se governao. Tras islo o estado, et serviyo do inesnio Ilcy, et dos 
sens, a obedieucia, a cortesia, a iuclina^ao, a mesura, a discri^au no 
fallar, a policia no vestir, o estylo no escrever, a confian^a no appa- 
recer, a vigilancia no servir, a geutileza, et bizarria que para os 
lugares pubiicos se requere. 0 trato do Principe no Pa^o, na mesa, 
no conselho, na ca^a, nos caminhos, et occasioues, corno se grungeau 
os validos, se visitao os Graniles, et coino se huo de haver os cor- 
tesaos para comuuicar a hurts et outros. 
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nished the Portuguese with the first model of light nar¬ 
rative style in their native tongue.*' llie letters from the 
Ciceronean collections, and other ancient and modern 
works, which Rodriguez Lobo has translated, and intro¬ 
duced as illustrations of his theory of the epistolary style, 
are likewise very judiciously chosen. Finally, this copious 
theory of epistolary composition is the first successful 
attempt at any thing beyond a mere scholastic guide to 
eloquence in Portuguese literature. Previously to the 
production of this work, no rhetorical models were known 
in Portugal, save those of Aristotle, which were trans¬ 
mitted through the second and third hand in so barbarous 
a form, that a writer found it necessary to forget them 
in order to learn to express himself without pedantry. 

Thus a Portuguese poet was the first who made his 
countrymen acquainted with the spirit of genuine and 
elegantly cultivated prose in their native tongue; and, 
therefore, of all the writings of that poet, the work by 
which he extended the boundary of the polite literature 

* The conimencement of one of the stories which are inter¬ 
spersed through this hook may be transcribed here 

Na Corte do Euiperador de Aletnanha Oton terceyro deste 
uoine, que foy a mais borente et frequentada de Princepes, que 
houve inuytos annos antes, et despois naquelle Iinperio, assistio com 
grande satisfa^ad desuas partes, Aleramo hlbo do Duque de Saxonia, 
inancebo de pouca idade, et de muyta gentilcsa, miignaniino, esfor- 
^ado, liberal, et tarn cheyo de gra^'as naturaes, que nelle como em 
hum thesouro, parece que us depositara todas a naturesa. Tinha o 
Emperador^ hum filha da mesma idade, et de tanta fermosura, que 
sem 0 que a sorte devia a seu nasciinento, merecia ter o Imperio do 
inundo; et se em bellesa tinha esia ventagem a todas as Damas de 
Alemaiihn, ainda lha fazia iniiyto mayor na descri^ao, aviso, et 
galantaria. 
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of his nation, deserves, in the history of that literature, 
to hold the most conspicuous place. But Rodriguez 
Lobo ranks still higher among poets than among prose 
wiiters, though he neither introduced a new style nor 
a new form of poetry into Portuguese literature. His 
three connected pastoral romances, ai'e the most luxuriant 
blossoms of this old branch of Portuguese poetry. Such 
a treasure of romantic bucolics as the united works 
present, is no where else to be found. The prose with 
which Rodi%uez Lobo has incorporated the pastoral 
poems^ can only be regarded as a poetic groundwork. 
In the present age these romances would not easily 
find, except in Portugal, and perhaps not even there, 
a reader possessing sufficient patience to peruse them 
throughout with attention. Were they even two thirds 
shorter than they are, their monotony would still be in¬ 
tolerably tiresome except to persons accustomed,—^like 
the polite world of Portugal and Spain, in the time of 
Rodriguez Lobo,—^to pastoralize their joys and sorrows, 
and to be satisfied with the constant sameness of pas¬ 
toral composition, if it in some degree flatter the 
heart and the senses. In describing the subject of this 
romance, nothing further can be said, than that this or 
that shepherd and shepherdess occasionally meet, and oc¬ 
casionally separate. The general story unfolds no action 
which excites particular interest; and as little do the 
individual descriptions exhibit any character properly 
fitted for originating action. It may with tolerable 
certainty be inferred, that the story is a disguised 
picture of the romantic events of real life, in which the 
author was engaged. But though the disguises be less 
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mysterious and singular than those of Ribcyro’s old 
pastoral romance,* still they present not the slightest 
attraction for posterity. If Lobo’s pastoral romance 
be comi)ared with Montemayor’s Diana, the monotony 
of its subject will be found to be still more striking. 
However, notwithstanding that monotony, and also 
some ornamental excrescences of the old romantic 
kind, this romance well merits literary distinction, on 
account of the narrative and descriptive parts, which 
combine the most pleasing polish of language with a 
poetic tenderness of style, in which Lobo is not sur¬ 
passed by Montemayor himself. The descriptions of 
scenery which frequently occur, arc in particular re¬ 
markable for exquisite touches of romantic sim¬ 
plicity. They are, doubtless, sketched from nature: the 
scene is invariably laid in Portugal, and the country is 
sometimes accurately traced <jut by the rivers.f But the 

* Ste p. 34. 

t For example:— 

Pola parte por onde veni decendo o rio Lis, antes de chegar 
aos espa^osos valles, que com siiu corrente vay regando, loma hum 
estieyto caniinho entre altos arvoredos, aoiide com profando se 
detem ate chegar a qued.i de huma alia peuedia, et alii repartidus 
as agoas, medrosas vao fugindo por entre as raizes de amargosas 
iiovigueyras, ontras ofTereceiidose aos penedos com saudosu som 
cslao nclles qucbnindo, et depois ficao derramadas em dous ribeyros, 
o mayor depois de niuytas voltas se vay a eucoiitrar primeyro com 
as agoas de que se apartou entre altos ciprestes, et loureyros. 0 outro 
ao voltar de hum valle se vay encostando a huma alta rocha por 
bayxo de espessas aveleyras, et esperando as agoas humas pelas 
outras descobrein a boca de huma Inpa encuberta eiitre huns ramos, 
quo vay por bayso do chab huma legoa, ct nesta havia fama, que 
viviu hum sabio dc muyta idade, qne por eucantamento a fabricara.. 
kc. 
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parts in verse are by far the most beautiful of the 
whole; and the best of the cantigas and ean^oes which 
occur in this delicate representation of romantic pas¬ 
toral life, may be regarded as classic models in their 
kind. 

Vrinimcra (Spring) is the title of the first of Lobo's 
pastoral romances. Pastoral images of spring are here 
cxliibitcd in contrast with the complaints of unhappy love. 
The inexhaustible fertility which Rodriguez Lobo has 
evinced in the execution of this contrast, seems totally 
incredible in this prosaic age; for the same impressions 
and situations are continually i-ccuuring in an ever varied 
form. A descriptive song of spring, full of cheerfulness, 
opens the beautiful gallery.* The spirit of a shepherd, 

* 

* The following .are the commencing stanzas of this song;— 
Ja nasce o hello dia 
Principio do verao ferrnoso e brando. 

Quo com nova alcgria 
Estuo dt'iiunciaiido, 

As uves niMiiot'cadas 

Dos floridos raininhos penduradas. 

Ja abre a bella Aurora 
Com nova luz as porlas do Oriente, 

E mostra a linda Flora 
0 prado mais contente, 

Vestido de boninas, 

Aljofradas de gotas cristalinas. 

J.a o Sol mais ferrnoso 
Esta ferindo as agoas prateadas, 

E Zefiro queyxoso 

Mora as mostra encrespadas 

A vista dos penedos, 

Hora sobre ellas move os arvoredos. 
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who has been transformed into a fountain, sings the his¬ 
tory of his tender ])assion. Sonnets, can§6es, tercets, 
octaves, and redonddhas, are by turns gracefully intro¬ 
duced in the succeeding cantos. Sometimes at the close 
of these lyric effusions the reader is surprised by 
ideas, which, however, were in some degree to be ex¬ 
pected.* In general the enthusiasm of love is repre¬ 
sented with somewhat less quaintness by Rodriguez 
Lobo than by Montemayor. When plays of sentiment 
running through several stanzas tuni on a prevailing 
idea occurring in the last line of each stanza, Lobo, like 
Montemayor, usually expresses this idea merely by a 
simple exclamation. These plays of sentiment are also 
very pleasingly combined with the usual reflections on 

De reluzeiite area 

S« mostra mais i'ermoifia a rica prala, 

Cuja riba se arrea 
Do aiemo, et da faya. 

Do freyxo, et do salgueyro, 

Do ulrao, da aveleyra, el do loureyro, 

* For instance, at the close of a beautiful can^ad, which a 
shepherd sings in his solitude. 

Porein, se sonha fora 

Como este prado e valle iuda apparece, 

Estas ramos sombrios, este onteiro, 

Que niostrain ainda agora 
A verdura das folhas, que escurece 
A falta do seu sol, como primeiro ? 

Como na5 foi ligeiro 
0 monte, a valle, as plantas e a verdura 
Tras sua furmosura! 

Porque era todo agreste; 

Solo que ella levava, era celeste. 
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the perisbableness of all earthly things.* The poetic salu¬ 
tations to nature, which to the poet appeared as though 
she symj)athizcd with him, present, in this j^astoral ro¬ 
mance, all the charm of the tcnderest simpKcity.f Then 

* For example:— 

Pa.ssa o bem como soinbra, ct iia inemoria 
He mayor quanta foy inais desejaclo; 

A pena ensina a conhecer a g^loria, 

Nao sc conliece o bem senao piwsado. 

Em mim o caso soube desta hisioria, 

E no que mustrou ja men cuydado, 

Vejo no que nao vejo, et no qu(' via, 

Quau puucu tempo dura huina aleg^ria. 

Quanto nielhor me fora se nao vira 

Hum engunoso, et vub oonfentunieuto, 

Que ainda que fultarme alU sentira. 

Era miiyto menor o seiitimentu. 

Mas vio minhaalma o bem porque suspira, 

Foy traz elle seguindo o pensanientu, 

Que como era novel, nao conhecia 
Quam pouco tempo dura huma alegria. 

f As in the following pleasing sonnet:— 

Agoas, que penduradas desta altura 

Cabis sobre os penedos descuydadas, 

Aonde em branca escuma levantadas 
Off'endidas mostrais mais fermosura; 

Se achais essa dure/a tarn segura, 

Para que porhais aguas cansadas ? 

Ha tantos annos ja desenganadas, 

E esta rocha mais aspera, et mais dura. 

Voltay a traz por entre os arvoredos, 

Aonde os camenhareis com liberdade, 

At^ chegar ao iim tarn desejado. 

Mas ay que sao de amor estes segredos, 

Que VOS nao valera propria vonlade, 

Como u mim nab valeo no meu cuidado. 
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again the same melancholy reflections recur in another 
form.* In many of these songs, however, the romantic 
complaints are carried to an excessive prolixity. That 
which might be sufliciently well expressed in five or six 
stanzas, sometimes occupies from thirty to forty. Scope 
is, however, advantageously given to romantic wit in the 
style of the age, by the poetic questions and answers with 
which Rodriguez Lobo’s shepherds and shepherdesses oc¬ 
casionally maintain conversation. In this way antitjuated 
quaintness is successfully avoided, while the poetic cha¬ 
racter of these sportive exercises is carefully preserved. 
The plays of wit acquii’e indeed an augmented interest 
by being combined with a kind of i}0ctic competition. 
Thus, for example, the question:—Whether love with or 
without hope be the truest love? is answered in two 
different songs.f The question in what degree love and 

* Sae o Sol ilesejatlo. 

Da aos cauipos a cor, o ser ao dia, 

O pasto ao manso gado. 

Corrciido vein traz die a noyU' fiia, 

Onde jii sua luz nao resplandecc, 

E alli quundo anianhece 
Nos dcyxe conhecer. 

Quo para aparccer dcsaparcce. 

Hum dia vay fugindo, 

E o que corre traz elle iios alcanna, 

E todos se vao rindu 

De meu engano vao, ininha esperan^a, 

Que por mais que a ventura me desvia. 

Vivo nesla porfia, 

Segundo meus onganos, 

Esperando em mil annos liuiii so dia. 

•}• They must he transcribed here at length, for fragments 
wovdd not afford an idea of their spirit. It would be difiicuU to 
find any more tender spoils of fancy of this kind. 
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jealousy are allied? receives three answers in three 

Jieposta de Ardenio d perf,iniia primeyra. 

Quern am a sem esperaua. 

Se ama inais perfeytamoute ? 

Ningueiii ama sem querer, 

Niuguem quer sem esperar, 

O que ama, espera, ct quer, 

Podeni iiunca alcan<,'ar. 

Mas seiiipre ha de perteuder. 

Se a era llie i'alta a plaiita, 

Em cujo trouco se arrime, 

Nera cresce, iiem se alevanta, 

Que em firn nao lem for<;a tanta, 

Qiie se levaidc, ct sublime. 

E se a amor Ihe fallara 

Esperan^a, que. o susfeiite, 

Wa raiz propiia se cura, 
li! inda iiao sey se brotara, 

Ou se afog"ira a .seineule. 

De sorte que cm qualquer peyto, 

Sem c'spcraii^a ou favor 
De seu desejado objecto. 

Nab so I’alta Amor perfeyto, 

Mas falt'i de todo Amor. 

Repost a da pustora Uinarea d niesma pergunta. 

Amor, que a proprio respeyto 
Todo o dezejo off'crcce 
So por seu gosto, ou proveyto, 

Nab vse chatne amor perfeylo. 

Antes perfeylo inleresse. 

Amor he somente amar^ 

Eslc he seu meyo, el sen htn, 

E o que preteude alcuuear, 

Nem se ha de Icmbrai* de sim, 

Nem do que podo esperai\ 

VOL. 11. il 
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songs.Rodriguez Lobo has not been surpassed by any 

0 que he vcrtladeyro auiante 
Nao se funda na esperan^a, 

So sen querer poem diante, 

K se por ventura alcan^'u, 

Sem veiilnra !r- mais constantOo 

Quando n’alma huina bellesa 
Moslra sen rayo iiivencivel, 

E amor seu pre^o, et j^randeza, 

Nao faz differente empreza 
Eulre lacil, cf impossivel. 

E he ja cousa averifjuada, 

(iue some-ale estc ri^^or 
Merece ante a cousa atnada, 

1'^ o que quizer mais dc amor, 

Nem quer, nem tiiereceo nada. 

* To Ihose three compelilion songs a page or two musi be 
fievoted. Faaciiul compositions of this kind, though now out of 
dale, are curious; and ingenious simplicity in so elegant a form is 
seldom to be met with even in romantic literature. 

Heposta dc Riseo d tcrcaa pe ’guntu. 

J Quo parcntesco chegado 

Tern amor com o ciume. 

Amor como sc presume 

Olive por rerta affey^ab, 
lliun hlho da ocasiao, 

A que chamarao Ciumc. 

l!c igiial ao pay, el mor, 

Que amor com muyta graudeza, 

Palreyro por natureza, 

Que em fim he filho de Amor. 

Ve muyto aonde quer que vay, 

Nao v<^a, antes he pezado, 

E em qualquev parte tocado, 

Tein o topete da may. 
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ancient or modem poet in the ingenious simplicity, and 
elegance of those fanciful compositions. But had he. 

m 

Vive de enj;^anos qiie faz, 

E anda nelles de cuiitino, 

£ coino Amor he ineairio, 

Tambeni o filho he rapaz. 

Da ao pay sempre ma vida, 

£ as^iii) iiao me inaravillio. 

Quo disconhe^ao por fillio, 

Porque Amor mesmo duvida, 

Reposta de Rgerio d mesma peri^unta. 

Estes irniaos desig’uaes, 

Ambos de Venus nascerab^ 

E tiranos se hzerab 
Do Imperio de seus pays. 

Masceo de Vulcauo cego 
O Ciuine, et lofjo entao 
Tomoii o cargo este inuab, 

A quern nuiica deu socego. 

E parecia acerlado 

Que. hum filho quo tal parecc 
Da ferniusura iiascesse, 

E de hum pay desconfiado. 

Arnbos nasceu. juntamente, 

E vj\ em fazendo dano. 

Hum com redes de Vulcauo, 

Outro com seu fogo ardente. 

Segucm differente fim, 

E vivem sempre em perigo, 

Cada hum do outro iuimigo, 

E acompanhab sempre assim. 

Mostre por prova melhor, 

Queui o contrario presume, 

Sc vio Amor sem ciutnu, 

Ou ciumc icm amor ? 

11 2 
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been less successful in productions of this class, still 
.the poetic tmth, intensity, delicacy and graceful case 
of his pastoral cantigas and can<^-oes would have entitled 
him to one of the highest places among the lyric poets 
of fill nations. The reader readily pardons the tedious 
length of the Primcivera, as it could not otherwise 
include so many lyric poems. Even the antiquated di¬ 
vision into Flof'estas (flower-beds), will not displease, if 
the exquisite lyric effusions which are scattered through 
the work, be allowed to represent the flowers. That this 
romance is arranged in geographical dmsions according 
to the rivers of the district in which the scene is 
laid, must also be excused, though such a plan may 

Reposta de Lereno « mesma pergunta. 

Nestes dous n:i5 ba lian^a, 

Nem pode liavur amizade. 

Quo hum bo filbo cia voiitade, 

Oun-o da oonfiaiu;a. 

IImu do uobi'o, inda que agora 
Degeiioio do oiii que osUiViij 
Ciimio ho filho de escrava, 

E Amor filho de Kenbora. 

K clarameuU' so apnra 

Ser o outro escravo sen, 

Poi quo em dole so Ihc diut, 

Casuudo CO a fermosura, 

Servio do guia, et da fo 

Mil vtzes falsa, ot errada, 

E porque Amor nao vo nada 
Lbc moslra mais do que vo. 

Da sen bora, et do senhor 

Quom ja eouhece o costume, 

Sii va;jO bom do t'iume, 

Porque bo escravo <le Aiuor. 
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not, perhaps, appear quite congenial with the sjiirit of 
romantic poetry. 

The other two pastoral romancCvS of Loho are merely 
continuations of his Spring, which according to tlie plan 
on whicJi it is written, might he ])rolracted to infinity. 
I’he first continuation is entitled, O Paslor Peregrino, 
(the Wandering Shepherd). It is arranged in divisions, 
which, like the acts of the Spanish comedies, hear the 
name oijornadas. The second coTdirmation, or the con¬ 
clusion of the whole romance, is entitled, O l^escn- 
ganmlo^’^ (the Bistaichanted), aird its divisions are 
called dhc.ursoH (discourses). Here also a rich harvest 
of lyric flowers charm tlie readei-, tliough tlie romance 
itself becomes even less interc^stiiig. Rodriguez Loho 
has endeavoured to render tliis last j)oi‘tioii of his 
romance in a ])ecuiiar way instructive. Towards the 
close, as the events become muj’e romantic, he in¬ 


troduces c }Ka’tion of his geographical, liistojhral, and 
physical knowledge. Still sound judgment and a de¬ 
licate spirit of observation are here manifest. 

But Rodriguez Lobo who found only within the 
boundary or in the vicinity of ])astoral poetry the 
objects and impressions for the j)octie ri Jircsemtation ol’ 
which he was destined by natnrt', was iiulucc.'d to 
take part with the i^ortiiguese and Spanish ])octs ol’ 
his age in the absurd competition for the ])rize ol' 


^ The word desengunado (in .Spaiii'sh descuganadi:J is not so 
hnppy an expres.sion as the Eiijjiislj disr^nchanled, or the (jf.rm.ui 
entzmibertc. It is the word coiainonSy used to designate one who 
is no lonjj-er enamoured. The Dmanguuo (the di.^r tc/iantnmti in 
affair.s of love) is also employed f>y the Spanish pods as an 
.illeyorical eharaett r. 
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epopoeia. He wrote a work entitled, O Cmdestahre ile 
Portugal, (the Generalissimo of Portugal), which he 
intended should be a national epic poem. It is, how¬ 
ever, merely a versified biography of the renowned Nuno 
Alvarez Pereira, whom the Portuguese of that age 
eulogized with an enthusiasm equal to that with which 
the Spaniards celebrated their favourite Cid. Rodriguez 
Lobo has collected with all requisite patience the most 
remarkable events in the life of his hero. He has 
arranged them chronologically, dividing the whole into 
twenty cantos, and the long narrative is written in neat 
octaves. But all the advantage which a story can im¬ 
part to a poem is wanting in this tedious work. It is 
difficult to conceive how a man of Rodriguez Lobo’s 
poetic taste, could have written verses in this style 
without being conscious that he was only rhyming his¬ 
torical prose. The imagination has had but little or 
no share either in the cultivation of the style or the 
painting of the situations; and the whole work exhibits 
no trace of poetic invention. But it is soon evident 
that from beginning to end the author is resolved never 
to be at variance with historical truth. Thus Rod¬ 
riguez Lobo purposely repressed his natural poetic 
feeling in order to conform with the false notions of 
epic composition, which were at that time firmly esta¬ 
blished in Spain and Portugal. So much, indeed, was 
he under the dominion of those notions that he has not 
had the courage to mingle even as much poetry with his 
narrative, as the Spaniard Ercilla introduced in his 
Araucana.* The few stanzas which Camoens in his 


* See preceding vol, page JO*. 
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Lusiad consecrates to Nuno Alvarez,* are worth more 
than the twenty cantos of Lobo’s versified biography. 
In a philological point of view, however, the composition 
deserves praise, for the simplicity, correctness and elegance 
of its language. A gleam of poetic beauty here and 
there distinguishes some of the descriptive and pathetic 
passages, and repays the labour of a perusal. 

The predilection which Rodriguez Lobo unconsciously 
and almost exclusively entertained for pastoral poetry, 
is more than sufficiently proved by the ten eclogues 
which are included among the works of this poet, in¬ 
dependently of the three pastoral romances already 
noticed. He wished to combine didactic witli bucoUc 
poetry. On this idea he has explained himsell’ in a 
preface to his didactic eclogues. Man, he says, has 
abandoned the state for which nature destined him, 
since he has exchanged the quietude of his rural oc¬ 
cupations and wishes, for a j’estless and dissatisfied life 
by sea and by land. Abel was a shephci’d, and all the 
succeeding patriarchs, on whom God bestowed his 
favour, devoted themselves to the care of flocks anci 
herds. Amidst rustic occupations the virtues of tfie 
ancient Romans were fostered; and there have arisen in 
the pastoral state many great men who have Ix^eji 
called to fill thrones. Country life must therefore be re¬ 
garded as the only natural state of existence, and conse¬ 
quently it is that state to which all the precepts of mora¬ 
lity have reference. Thus poetry cannot be more siiitaJjly 
combined with morality than through the medium of 
pastoral composition. It is therefort* nothing surprising 


+ iKiU'O !Tt 
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that the discourse of shepherds should be the vehicle 
of practical philosophy. The shepherd in his smock- 
frock has not less correct notions of virtue and vice 
than the courtier and man of the world. But poetry 
is, generally speaking, merely the clothing of truth.* 
According to these principles which may be regarded as 
a portion of the Portuguese art of poetry in the six¬ 
teenth century, Rodriguez Lobo chose for his didactic 
eclogues, a particular moral point of view. The first 
is directed against rudeness and ignorance; the second 
against hatred and envy; th(i third against avarice. In 
like manner each of the remaining eclogues censures 
some particular vice, and the censure is conveyed in a 
style of rural gentleness, while the opposite virtue is 
recommended by pleasing images. The simple mora¬ 
lity which Rodriguez Lobo puts into the mouths of his 
shepherds is certainly not unnatural in their situation. 
Far removed also as the critic may be from the 
scholastic prejudices which formed '.^he basis of the 
poetic art of the sixteenth century, and which would 
render poetry a mere robe for morality, still it is 
impossilde entirely to reject the idea of this species of 
didactic eclogue. But such a homely morality, in union 
with pastoral poetry, could possess poetic interest, only 
at a time when the commonest remarks on moral 

• Nao estranheis ouvir rusticos fiiosofos e avisados Aldeaas.— 
E assitn, como iia arte do pintar representao as cores diiferentes o 
natural de hunia tig^ura, e a forma della e snbstaucia e atten9ao, 
porqiie foy figurada, assim o que ncsta miidia nao parecer que 
representa o uiodo dos Pastores, attribui ao intento, que be, mostrar 
debaiso o seu barel a coudi<;ao dos vicios e osossejo dusvirtudes, Sic. 
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relations, if divested of theological and monastic forms 
of expression, had alJ tlie charm of novelty. In 
the present age, however, when philosophy has long 
nourished poetry with more invigorating aliment, the 
didactic eclogues of Rodriguez Lobo cannot claim any 
particular favour among readers, who justly require that 
morality should not directly mix in the business of 
poetry, when it has nothing new to teU. 

*^1110 works of Rodriguez Lobo, also include* 
about a hundred romances, which, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few, are written in Spanish. I’he first 
half contributed nothing to the advancement of Por¬ 
tuguese literature. It consists of fifty-six occasional 
poems in redondilhas, which arc all t)ompous salutations 
of Philip III, who in the year 1619 visited his Por¬ 
tuguese dominions. Such occasional j)oems were at the 
period denominated romances. But the works of Rod¬ 
riguez Lobo conclude with some real romances in the 
old spirit and style, which cast a new light on that part 
of Portuguese literature. They prove, that which more 
ancient data leave doubtful, namely, that the epic or he¬ 
roic romance, which in Castile is as old as the Ca'^tilian 
language, was never completely naturalized in Por¬ 
tugal.'^ The narrative romances in particulai*, the 
subjects of which are borrowed from the Iiistory of 
Moorish knights and ladies, and in which Spanish 
poetry is so profusely rich, seem only to have found 
their W'ay into Portugal from Spain, and never to have 
been perfectly congenial with the national taste of the 


* Seo; 20. 
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Portuguese. This kind of romance ^seems indeed to 
be essentially attached to the Castilian language. It 
appears that in the age of Rodriguez Lobo, the Spa¬ 
niards made it a reproach to the Portuguese that they 
wanted the talent necessary for inventing these ro¬ 
mances. Rodriguez Lobo, who was a zealous patriot, 
wrote a whole scries, but only with the view of ridiculing 
this species of composition which appeared to him too 
vain-glorious. In an introductory romance he apos¬ 
trophizes the romancistas (romance writers) of his 
native country. He conjures them, instead of con¬ 
tinuing to plunder the Spanish language, to soar to 
distinction by means of originality, since where there 
were so many pens, wings could not be wanting. He 
begs them to observe, that the laurel tree on Parnassus 
had been completely stripped, since to every Spanish 
romancist a whole branch had been assigned as a 
garland.^ He adds, that they might roam to the 
Alhambra and the Alpuxarra in c^uest of the fair ladies 

* Mis sefioies rotnancistas 
Poetas de Lusilaiiia, 

Que hurtasles las invenciones, 

A la Icngiia Casielluna. 

Buelved ya vuestros papeles, 

Entre^adlos a la faiua, 

Que doiide uy tan biienus p:umus 
No es razoii que fallen alas. 

No veis que cstan ya sin lloja^ 
l.os laureles de Castalia, 

Que dana cada espauol 
Roinuncista, una {^riiialda, Stc. 
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Daraja and Celinda, Adalifa and Celidaxa.* Lobo 
follows up this satirical address with a considerable 
number of Spanish romances of his own composition, 
apparently with the view of proving how easy it is 
to write such pieces. Indeed to a poet of Rodriguez 
Lobo’s. talent it certainly could not be difficult to 
produce an exaggerated imitation of the style of the 
Spanish national romance. But such extravagant 
imitation will not deprive the best of those romances 
of the merit which they really possess. Lobo seems 
purposely to have introduced among these compositions, 
some pastoral romances in the Portuguese language; as 
if it were not as easy and even easier to ridicule 
pastoral poetry; or as if an exuberance of pastoral 
poetry were to be a proof that Portuguese lite- 
rature could well dispense with the beautiful epic 
romance. 

Rodriguez Lobo laid the foundation of that excessive 
accumulation of pastoral poetry, existing in the Portu¬ 
guese language. He exerted his utmost endeavours to 
the taste of the nation in that direction. Before he 
appeared, the poetic genius of the Portuguese earnestly 
and zealously sought distinction in different ways. But 
after the period in which Rodriguez Lobo flourished, 
the Portuguese poets evinced an exclusive predilection 
for the pastoral style, even in other classes of poetic 
composition. 

* No corrercnios tainbicn 

£1 Alhambra, el Alpuxarra, 

Do estan Daraxa y Cdiiida, 

Adalifa y Celidaxa? 
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STATE OF rORTUGUESE ELOQUENCE IN THE SIX¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Though Portuguese poetry had now attained a 
degree of consideration which in the following t'en- 
tury it was unable to surpass, eloquence, or the ele¬ 
gant literature of prose remaind far behind. That no 
writer of talent should have produced a work in Por¬ 
tuguese prose, which in a rhetorical point of view is 
worthy, to mark an epoch, may in some respects be 
accounted for by peculiar circunistfinces, and must in 
others be attributed merely to th(j capiice of chance. 
The same restrictions on intellectual freedom, which in 
Portugal so effectually opposed the full developement 
of pure eloquence, had likewise held captive the 
thinking fa{;ulty in Spain. In Spain, however, a few, 
but still some men of talent, who ]iretoiided to no 
distinction in poetry, learned to movi?, evt n in their 
fetters, with rhetorical freedom and dignity, aiul ilu?rc 
was nothing to prevent the occurrence of similar 
instanc(?s at an equally early period in Portugal. But 
it appears, tiiat the Portuguese authors who had no 
ambition to I)e poets, were not cndowc’d with the true 
talent for cultivating the art of rhctoric^al leprcscn- 
tation, and that the poets wei-e too much engaged with 
their own art, to take any particular interest in the 
improvement of any other bianch of polite literature. 
With the single exception of Rodriguez Lobo, whose 
Cor^e na Aldea afforded in Portugal the first example 
how a jioet could elevate the language of common life, 
without confounding the boundaries of poetry and 
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elegant prose, no Portuguese poet of the sixteenth 
century in any way contributed to the cultivation of 
eloquence; and the jieriod when Rodriguez Lobo 
enjoyed liis utmost celebrity was not earlier than the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. Now 
the Portuguese language was then, as the loud 
complaint of Lobo sufficiently proves, frequently de¬ 
nied, even in Portugal, any claim to the possession of 
that accuracy and elegance, without which poetry, 
deficient merely in cultivation, might indeed exist, but 
which is indispensably necessary to prose composition, 
when it is to be elevated above the formal style of ce¬ 
remony, and the negligent expression of common life. 
Thus it seems to have happened that some Portuguese 
historians and moralists, who, oven in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, had actually formed their style to 
a certain extent on the ancient models, stiU unconsciously 
fell into the rude manner of the chronicle and monastic 
prose. In Spain elegant prose was afforded the opportu¬ 
nity of an earlier developement, for the national pride 
of the Castilians had at all times powerfully jirotected 
the Castilian laiigutige; and men of learning who enter¬ 
tained a different opinion had not the deciding voice.* 


ROMANCES AND NOVELS. 

The novel style was at this period not more 
prejudicial to true eloquence in Portugtd than in Spain. 


* Stc preceding vol. page 300. 
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Every reader, however, unconscious of any theoretical 
reasoning on such subjects, regarded the romances and 
novels which were now profusely circulated as scions 
from the old stock of the national poetry. They were 
judged according to poetic laws; while fictitious events 
in forms wholly prosaic, would have been justly declared 
counterfeit. But the Portuguese attributed to them¬ 
selves the peculiar merit of •ingenious invention, and of 
an excellent, if not a perfect, style in the relation of 
romantic events. Palmerin de Oliva, which next to 
Amadis de Gaul, Cervantes spares in his judgment on 
romances of chivalry, was written by Francisco de 
Monies, a Portuguese courtier and man of the world; 
and it has already been mentioned, that even Amadis, 
in its original form, is considered to have been the 
production of a Portuguese.* Francisco de Mpr^s 
lived in the reign of John III. and he visited the 
French court in the suite of the Portuguese ambassador. 
This visit may have contributed to nurl ure his taste for 
romances of chivalry, which were then greatly in favour 
with people of rank in France. 

SA SOTOMAYOR. 

Many other Portuguese romances of different kinds 
were produced in the sixteenth century. The prize 
awarded to Rodriguez Lobo, as author of the most 
celebrated pastoral romance, had already been an 'object 
of ambition with Eloy de Sa Sotomayor, whose Riheiras 


* Sec preceding vol, page 41). 
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do Mondego, (Banks of the Mondego),* was not, how¬ 
ever, so early known as Lobo’s work. From the pre¬ 
face to the Ribeircis, it is quite evident that Rodriguez 
Lobo had, according to the fashion of the age, in¬ 
troduced into his pastoral romances a disguised picture 
of affairs of love which personally interested himself. 

Sotomayor, who was also a bachelor of canon 
law, was considered one of the most successful rivals 
of Rodriguez Lobo, in romantic composition. But as 
a poet, he was in every respect far inferior. His 
narrative and descriptive styles are not destitute of 
grace.f His verses, however, cannot bear comparison 
with those of Lobo: and even his most natural pictures 


♦ The Riheiras are here the streams which flow into the 
Mondego. As, however, the word ribeira also signifies a bank, 
the title of this unimportant romance may in translation be more 
conveniently expressed by the latter sense. 

t The commencement of the tale may be transcribed here as 
a specimen. It is preceded by an introductory song 

Se alguem chorando cauta, assi cantava hum pastor a vista do 
Rio do Mondego, sentado sobre hnina sepultura, cuja antiguidade a 
pezar do tempo, et da inveja descobria a fama entre as ruynas de 
buns derribados edificios na entrada de hum valle, a quern altos 
Cyprestes, et outras fuuebras plantas faziao com carregadas sombras 
morad^ cterna da tristeza. Corria o Rio alegre, et nunca tanto 
atras da fermosa Arethusa o iiainorado Alpheo. Agora com 
appressado curso, por se appartar das Ribeyras humildes, que o 
perseguem, mostrava seu furor na crespa escuma, et logo des- 
fazendoa jd livre deltas hia mais vagoroso. Retratavabse nelle 
(como em espelho) os frescos arvoredos, que de huma, e doutra parte 
o assombravao em cerrada espessura. 
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of sentiment ai’e deficient in novelty of idea and in¬ 
genious simplicity.* 


PIBES DE BEBELLO. 

Among the Portuguese chivalric romances, which 
were so assiduously read in the sixteenth century, may 
be numbered A Constante Florinda, (the Constant 
Florinda) of Caspar Pires de Rebello, who was like¬ 
wise the author of some short didactic novels, (novelas 
exemplares) which were published about the period at 
which Cervantes enriched Spanish literature with tales 

* Let, for example, the following verses be compared with 
similar passages in the works of Caraoens and Rodriguez Lobo:— 
Faz 0 tempo hum breve ensayo 

Do bem, que em nacendo morre, 

E mostrame quanto corre 
Na ligeireza de hum rayo: 

Passa o bem, e o tempo assi, 

De hum, et doutro vivo ausente, 

E vejo, porque o perdi, 

Para lembrarme sdmente 
Aquelle tempo, que vi. 

Em quanto quiz a ventura, 

0 que meus olhos na5 vera, 

Enta5 via so ineu bem. 

Mas hoje quain pouco dura! 

Faz 0 tempo o officio seu, 

E o bem no mal, a que venho, 

Larga experiencia deu, 

Este bem he o que na5 tenho, 

Que so pude chamar meu. 
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of a totally different standard, though bearing the same 
title.* Kebello entertained a very high opinion of the 
usefulness of his novels ;t but his inventions are com¬ 
mon place; and his unceasing display of mythological 
learning is as affected as are many of his similies and 
images.! 

* Rebello is sometimes called Rebeio, and sometimes Raheto, 
And, in like manner, in his tales the names of Justin and Leoni¬ 
das are occasionally written Guslino and Leonitas* 'I'he Constantc 
Fiorinda has been frequently printed. The edition which I have 
before me was published so recently as the year 1722. There have 
also been several editions of Rebello’s novels. 

t In the preface he moralizes thus:— 

Muytos servos hd no Mniqjlo, que sam servos do Mundo, os 
quais so com elle tratam seus iiegocios, metidos em os bosques de 
GUydades mundanos, sustentando-se em os montes de pensamentos 
altivos; sem quererem toiiiar conselho com hum livro espiritual que 
Ihes ensine o que devera fazer. Coinpadecido destes quis disfar«;ar 
exemplos, et morulidades com as ruupas de historias humanas. 
Para que vindo biiscar recrea^am, para o entendimento, em a ele- 
gancia das palavras, em o enredo das historias, ein a curiosidade 
das seuten^as, et em a li^ab das fabulas, achem tambem e proveyto, 
que estam offerecendo, que he hum claro desengano das cousas do 
Mundo, et dquem livres dos perigos, a que estad rnuy arriscados, cu 
seus ruins ronselhos. 

^ Thus, in describing melancholy, he with pompous gravity 
compares it to sea sickness• 

Assim conio os que navegao sobre as ondas do mar que enjoande 
em hum navio, nem por se passarem a outro perdem a nauzea que 
os atormenta, porqite na5 nasce do lugar, $enu5 dos ruins humores 
que em si trazem levantados. Assim os tristes, et afHigidos ainda 
que modem o lugar, nem por isso deyxa a fortuua de os perseguir; 
porque nad Hies nascem os males do lugar que deyxao, se nad da 
fortitna que contra elles anda levautada,—Part II. cap, 5. 

VOL. II, 
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PROGRESS OF THE HISTORICAL ART. 

But the historical works which vere written in the 
Portuguese language in the, sixteenth century, are more 
important to the lover of literature, as well as the 
politician, than the other compositions in prose which 
have just been noticed. In Portugal, as well as in 
Spain, relations of real events had long been com¬ 
pletely distinguished from romantic prose. But be¬ 
fore the old chronicle style could become entirely 
obsolete, it was necessary that the old chronicle spirit 
should yield to the nobler spirit of historic art'; and 
to this in that age, with all its great events, there 
was little inducement in Pontugal. The ancient classic 
historians were, it is true, read and studied; but when 
Portuguese writers attempted to imitate them, they at 
most only* succeeded in producing some resemblance to 
their force of description, and in a certain degree to 
their elegance of expression, but failed altogether in the 
arrangement of events according to the just idea of his¬ 
torical utility, and in the delicacy of the shades of an 
historical picture. Indeed the rude spirit of the chro¬ 
nicles seemed then to belong no less essentially to the 
narration of modern events, than the rhyme and the 
metres of romantic verse to modern poetry. He who 
felt himself called to be the historian of his native 
country, necessarily endeavoured to render himself 
no less intimate with the old chronicles than with 
classic anthors; and, if, fiiUy imbued with his subject, he 
took up the thread of the narrative where an earlier 
chronicler had dropped it, he unconsciously fell into the 
style of t^at chronicler. Had fate transplanted for 
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several years to Italy, and placed in a sphere of political 
and literary activity, a Portuguese possessing the talent 
an(f energy of Diego de Mendoza, he would probably, 
like that distinguished Spaniard, have there learned to 
compose an historical work according to justly conceived 
ideas of historical art, independently of the influence of 
the chronicles.* But in India, to which at that time all 
Portuguese subjects who wished to rise in the service of 
their country eagerly hastened, it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that a historian could be formed. Still, however, 
the historical literature of the Portuguese of the six¬ 
teenth century, when considered with reference to its 
rhetorical character, possesses a degree of interest which 
the elegant compilations of later historians cannot ex¬ 
cite. The men who at that memorable epoch, either 
from their own inclination, or as Cronistas in the 
service of the government, related the history of their 
native country, and more particularly of the Por¬ 
tuguese discoveries and conquests, were inspired with 
ardent national feeling, and that feeling they commu¬ 
nicated to their works. Their narratives have cha¬ 
racter. The manner in which that character displays 
itself, is doubtless too prominent in cases in which 
the national interests come into conflict with claims of 
foreign powers. But an endeavour to preserve his¬ 
torical fidelity, is in general observable in the works of 
these writers. To confound them with the common 
chroniclers would be doing them great injustice. They 
earnestly endeavoured to introduce into their narrativejs 


* See preceding vol. p.- 205. 
2 
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as much of the style of the ancient classics as could he 
united with the style of the chronicle; and the remote 
traces of that historical art in which they were deficient 
are to be recognized in their works. It was not so 
much their object to string facts together, as to combine 
remarkable events as far as they were, able, under one 
practical point of view. 

JOAO DE BARUOS. 

The events of India formed the favourite theme 
of many of the Portuguese Cronistas of the six¬ 
teenth century. At the head of these industrious 
writers stands Joao dc Barros, whose name is not alto¬ 
gether unknown in literature, beyond the boundaries 
of his native land. In the early part of the six¬ 
teenth century he was distinguished by his talents 
and acquirements among the young men of rank, who 
were educated at the court of Emanuel the Great. 
At this period he seems to have applied himself with 
particular delight to the study of the Roman histo¬ 
rians, and in particular of Livy. In his twenty-first 
year he produced a romance of chivaby. King Ema¬ 
nuel, who on reading this romance thought that he 
perceived in the youthful author a talent for historical 
composition, commissioned him to draw up an account 
of the oriental discoveries and conquests of the Por¬ 
tuguese. Barros immediately prepared for the com¬ 
mencement of his arduous task; the execution of which 
was, however, delayed for some time in consequence of 
the death of King Emanuel. But he was speedily soli¬ 
cited by King John III. not to relinquish his design. 
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and, as an encouragement, was invested with the lucra¬ 
tive but troublesome post of Treasurer to the Indian 
department (Cam da India), Without ne^ecting the 
duties of this office, Barros indefatigably collected ma¬ 
terials for his great historical work, which he com¬ 
menced and continued with unremitting activity until 
a short time previous to his decease. He died in the 
year 1570, at the age of seventy-four. The Portuguese 
have surnamed him their Livy. His historical labours 
sufficiently prove that he did not study Livy in vain, 
and though he cannot justly claim a place near that 
historian, yet are his labours well deserving of an ample 
notice in the history of Portuguese literature. 

The celebrated work of Joad de Barros is entitled 
“ Asia, or the Atchievements which the Portuguese 
performed in the Discovery and Conquest of the Seas 
and Lands of the Orient.*” The books are, like those 
of Livy’s works, distributed into decades. These decades 
are four in number, and each makes a moderately sized 
folio volume. In this work Barros, though he embraces 
only the most brilliant portion of Portuguese history, has 
pursued an idea similar to that which governed Livy, for 
he constantly endeavours to illustrate and render self- 
evident the greatness of the Portuguese name, as Livy 
does the majesty of the Roman people. Whether 
national pride may not sometimes have seduced 

* Asia de Joao de Barros, dos feitos que os Portuguczes 
Jizeram. no descobrimento e conquista dos mares e terras do Oriente, 
The first edition of the first decade was published at Lisbon in the 
year 1553. The whole work lias been freipiently printed since that 
period. 
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him into violations of historical truth, is a question 
which the historian* of eloquence cannot be required to 
invcstigateSf* This Portuguese Livy has to a certain 
degree approached the exceUence of his model in the 
art of historical description. His language is some¬ 
times not merely elegant; but the pictures he draws 
exhibit an unaffected charm of intuitive representation. 
Tliese descriptions are neither disfigured by pompous 
phrases nor poetic excrescences; and they still possess 
a lively internal spirit as well when rural or urbane 
scenery is depicted,! as when military events are repre- 

• For example, (in Decad J. llor. iii. cap. 2.) Barros describes 
Columbus as visjitin^ the Kin^ of Portugal with a malignant joy 
on his return from his expedition to America, and as acting the 
part of an empty boaster. But was the discoverer of America a 
braggart ? 

f The following is the commencement of the description of 
the city of Ormus, which before the discovery of the new 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope, was the i lart for the merchan- 
tlize of I'ldia in its progress to Alexandria:— 

A cidade Ormuz esla situada em huma pequena ilha cha- 
inada Gerum, que jaz quasi na garganta de dentro do estreito 
do mar Persio, tao per to da costa de terra de Persia, que aver4 
de huma k outra tres leguoas, et dez da outra Arabia, et tera 
ein roda pouco mais de tres leguoas: toda mui esteril, et a 
major parte huma maneira de sal, et enyofre Sem naturalmente 
ter hum ramo ou herva verde. A cidade ein si he mui mag-, 
nifica em edificios, grossa em trato por ser huma escala, onde 
concorrem todalas mercadorias Orientaes, et occidentaes a ella, et as 
que vein da Persia, Armenia, et Tartana que Ihe jazem ao Norte: 
de maneira que nao tea do a ilha 'em si cousa propria per carreto 
tern todalas estimadas do mundo. Porque at^ aguoa, cousa tao 
comum, tirando alguma de tres P 090 S et cisternas, toda Ihe vem da 
terra firmc da Persia, della em vasilhas, et outra solta em barcas 
f5 toda hortali^a, verdura, fruta verde et surodea que desperide, que 
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sentedL* But passages thus distinguished for rhetorical 
beauty are only occasionally to be found in the works 
of Barros. His narrative style is, upon the whole, 
merely the old chronicle style, with the diction some¬ 
what more elevated; and even his diction abounds in 
expressions which were beginning to grow antiquated 

he em abastaii 9 a: assi da coniarca a que elles chumao Mogoatau, 
como destas ilhas que tcni por vinziiihas, Queixome, Larec, ct outras 
;Com que a cidade he tad vizosa et abastada, que dizem os rooradores 
della, que o mundo he hum aiiel, et Ormuz huma pedra preciosa 
eugastada nelle.-—Decoda II. livr. ii. cap. 2, 

* Of this an excellent example is afforded in the description 
of the perplexing situation in which the Portuguese were placed at 
the taking of the Indian town of Calecut, when confined in the 
narrow streets, and overpowered by the fatigues of the combat, 
they were in danger of being forced to yield lo an enemy far weaker 
than themselves- 

£ certo que era cousa digiia de admira^ad, et pera se muito 
condoer de tad triste caso, porque conlemplando obra de seiscentos 
homens que seriao os ncssos, entalados eiitre aquelles vallos: tanto 
sobrelevava o fervor do sol, et a poeira dos pes, ct trabalho que a 
noite passada td aquelles oras tinhao sofrido, sobre toda a for^a do 
seu animo, que nad se podiad defender de at^ otienta Naires, que. 
pela estrada os perseguiau derribando poucos et poucos: et o que 
era maes miseravel, se de cima dos vallos lan^avad uaquelle cardnme 
dos nossosbum zarguncho, huma seta, huma pedrada, nimca dava no 
chad, et qualquer que aciirvavaos p^s de todos trilhando o acabavad 
de matar. Finalmente aqui dous, ali quatro, seis, oito, sempre 
forad caindo t6 que sairad daquella estreiteza do vallo ao largo da 
cidade: a qual ainda que ardia em fogo, menos sentirad o que nella 
andava, que aquella forno de morte, donde vinhad afogados, et cegos 
de sede et p6. E vendo neste largo quad poucos erad os imigos que 
os perseguiad fezerad rosto a elles : c6 qiie converterao parte da 
soitura que traziad, em fugirj^ et nad em cometer como d'ante faciad. 
— Dec. II. livr. 4. cap. 1. 
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at the period when he wrote. The practice of com¬ 
mencing several sentences in succession by the conjunc¬ 
tion andy in the manner of the old chronicles, is not 
uncommon in the writings of Barros. But he seldom 
attains the real flexibility of the long, yet harmoniously 
articulated sentences of Livy. Barros sometimes very 
haj>pily inculcates his practical views by speeches in the 
maimer of the ancients, which under certain cii’cum- 
stances he introduces as delivered by the Public, in order 
to express in the most natural way aU that can be said 
for and against certain enterprises; such, for example, 
as the continual fitting out, under the auspices of Prince 
Henry, so celebrated in the history of discoveries of 
vessels, for the further exploring of the new passage to 
India.* Speeches by individuals, though seldom, are for 
the most part not inappropriately introduced; but the 
insipid style of the chronicles is then very unseasonably 

* The Portuguese Public is introduced speaking, in order to 
represent in a forcible way the disapprobation with which the enter- 
prizing spirit of the Infante Henry was at first regartled 

Ora onde o Infante iiianda descobrir, he ja tanto uentrono fervor 
de sol, que de brancos que os hoineins sam, se la for algum de a6s, 
licara (se escapar) tao negro como sain os Guineos vezinhos a esta 
quentura. Se ao Infante parece que como ora achou estas duas 
ilhas que o tem inaes elevado neste descobrimento, pode achar outras 
terras hernias grossas et fertiles como dizem que ellas sam : terras 
et maninhos ha no Reyno pera romper, et a proveitar sem perigo de 
mar, nem despesas desordenadus. £ maes temos exeinptos con- 
trarios a esta sua opiuiad, porque os Reyes passados deste Reyno 
sempre dos Reynos alheos pera o seu tronxerad gente a este a fazer 
novas povoagoes; et elle quer levar os naturaes Portugueses a povoar 
terras hennas per tautos perigos, de par, de fome et sede, como 
veuius que passam os que Id vam.— Dec^ /. tAvr. i, cap, 4. 
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retained.* Least of all did Barros understand the 
drawing of character; and in this respect the difference 
between the Roman and the Portuguese Livy is most 
striking. The monkish point of view in which this 
author, like every other of his age in Portugal and 
Spain, regarded the faults and excellencies of human 
character, rendered any thing like natural portraiture 
impossible. An ancient Roman observer of human na¬ 
ture would not, for instance, have deduced the courtesy 
and gentleness of Prince Henry, the encourager of na¬ 
vigation, from the purity of that prince’s soul, with an 
intimation that such a conclusion was to be drawn 
because he was held to be truly virginaLt In the spirit 

* He makes Antao Goiisalvez, a Portuguese admiral, thus 
address bis inferior officers:— 

Amigos, nos temos feito parte daquillo a que somos inviados, 
que ora carregar este navio; et dado que os servos iiuiito more^ao 
em acabar os mandados de quern os invia, mayor louvor sera se 
fizermos o que o Infante mais deseja, que he levarlbe alguma lingua 
desta terra. Porque a sua ten^ad neste descobrimento, nao he a 
fim da mercadoria que levainos, mas buscar gente desta terra tao 
reuiota da Igreja, et a trazer ao baptismo: et depois ter com elles 
comtnunica^ad et commercio pera bora et proveito do Reyno. E 
pois isto a todos he mui notorio, justa cousa me parece trabalbar- 
mos por levar algum dos moradores desta terra : porque a meu ver 
se Aifonso Gon^alvez per esta comaria per onde este rio vem acbou 
gente, buscandonos bem per for^a devemos achar alguma provoa^ad, 
&c.—J[>ec. /, Hvr, L cap, 6. 

f A continencia do seu vulto era assossegada, a palavra man 9 a 
et constants no que dizia, et seinpre erao castas ethonestas: et esta 
religiad de honestidade guardou nao somente em as obras, mas ainda 
nos vestidos, trajos de sua pessoa, et servi^o de casa. Todas cstas 
cousas procediad da limpeza de sna alma, porque se ere que foi 
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of his age, Barros seizes every opportunity for putting 
forward his catholic opinions, though the result is by 
no means to the advantage of his historical work. 

LOPEZ DE CASTANHEDA-DAMIAo DE GOES- 

AFFONSO D’ALBOQUERQUE. 

In order to form a correct estimate of the rhe¬ 
torical merit of Barros, with reference to the age in 
which he lived, it is necessary to compare his historical 
works with others which were written in Portugal at 
the same period and on the same subjects. In this 
comparison Barros will be found to shine forth as a 
light of superior lustre. With equal patriotism and 
industry, and with a greats sacrifice of his own in¬ 
terest, Fernao Lopez de Castanheda composed his his¬ 
tory of the. discovery and conquest of India by the 
Portuguese: a narrative of events, which, though com¬ 
pendious in form, exhibits the most laborious accuracy 
in the investigation of facts.* But whatever may be 
the historical merit of this work, it is, as to rhetorical 
character, merely a common chronicle. The diffuse 
ch]^onicle of King Emanuel, which was about this 


virgein. Em seus trabalfaos et paixoes, era mui sofrido et senhor 
de si: et em ambas as fortnnas humildoso, et tao bcnigno em per- 
doar erros que Ihe foi tachado. Teve grande memoria et concelho 
a cerca dos negocios: et muita authoridade pera os graves, et de 
muito peso.—£>ee. //. /ivr. i. cap. 16. 

* This Historia do descobrimento e da conquista da India, 
pelos Portugu€zcs,fcita por Fernad Lopez de Castanheda, was 
on account of its historical merit reprinted with the old orthography 
at Lisbon, in the year 1797, in two octavo volumes. 
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period edited by Damiao de Goes, is also interesting 
only to the historian. 

The life of the great Affbnso d’Alboquerque, 
composed by his son, Affbnso d’Alboquerque, the 
younger, is a biographical chronicle, which may be 
placed on a parallel with the works entitled, Histories, 
which have just been noticed.* No historical work 
enjoys greater esteem in Portuguese literature: and 
that a father so celebrated, should have found so wor¬ 
thy a narrator of his atchievements in his son, certainly 
was not a thing easily to be anticipated. But in the 
scale of rhetorical merit, these Commentaries, as the 
work is usually denominated, weigh but lightly. The 
language may be said to be pure, but the style is 
monotonous; and upon the whole it is merely a re¬ 
petition of the old chronicle style. I' 

• Commentariof do grande Affoitso (VAlboqumpic^ ^c. An 
elegant edition was published at l.isbon in 1774, in four octavo 
volumes. In order to understand this work the reader must not 
spare himself the pains of learning' the maritime language (»f Por¬ 
tugal. The book will sufficiently repay this trifling labour. 

f These celebrated Commentaries are written throughout nearly 
in the style of the following passage:— 

Passadas todas estas cousas, mandou o grande Afonso Dalbo- 
querqoe aos Capit^es, que levassem suas amarras, e partio>se do 
porto de Adem a quatro dias do mes de Agosto, e com toda sua 
Armada foi d vista do cabo de Guardafum, e dali fizeram sua nave- 
ga^ad a outra banda da terra, e aflerraram Diolocindi, e foram cor- 
rendo toda a costa de longo, e chegdram a Diu, onde foram muitc 
bem recebidos de Miliqueaz, e bem festejados de dadivas, que deo a 
todos os Capitdes, e ali estave seis dias, e mandou concertar os 
bateis das ndos, que vinham muito desbaratados; e como chegou, 
vcio logo Miliqueaz velo d nao, e estiveram ambus praticando em 

f 

cousas desapegadas.—IV. cap, 12. 
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BERNARDO DE BRITO. 

Bernardo de Brito, a Portuguese historian, who 
lived in the latter end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, possessed a far higher 
degree of historical cultivation. He was educated at 
Rome, and was master of several modern languages. 
He devoted himself to the ecclesiastical profession, but 
in the cloister he followed his predilection for Portu¬ 
guese history; and as authorized Cronista of his con¬ 
vent, he undertook the arduous task of writing a com¬ 
plete history of the Portuguese monarchy. He died in 
the year 1617, in the forty-seventh year of his age, 
without having attained the object to which he honour¬ 
ably aspired. But, notwithstanding his early death, he 
might have succeeded in completing the history of his 
native country, had not the plan on which he proceeded 
placed that object beyond his reach. The idea of a 
history of the Portuguese monarchy, would have been 
properly fulfilled by commencing with the foundation 
of that monarchy, and in an introduction only, refer- 
ing back somewhat beyond the eleventh century. But 
Bernardo de Brito contemplated the execution of a 
work of much greater magnitude. His Monarchia 
Lusitana was intended to be a complete history of the 
country, now called Portugal, from the most remote 
antiquity down to the latest period.* The ancient 

* Monarchia Lusitana, composta por Frey Bernardo de 
Brito, ^c. The edition with which 1 am acquainted is in two 
folio volumes. The first volume was printed in the convent of Alco- 
ba^a, in the year 1507, and the second by a bookseller of Lisbon, 
in 1609. 
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history of Portugal was with him a favourite part of 
his subject. It is probal^le that he wished his history 
to rank as a companion to the Spanish work of Florian 
de Ocampo, who in the reign of Charles V. commenced 
on a similar plan, a history of the Spanish monarchy 
from the time of the flood.* Brito, however, did not 
think that period sufiiciently remote, but chdse to start 
from the creation of the world. Whatever particulars 
are furnished by ancient authors, concerning Lusitania 
and the Lusitanians of the earliest ages, he has col¬ 
lected, examined, and arranged in historical connec¬ 
tion. But a thick folio volume, which includes the 
four first books, brings the history no further than the 
birth of Christ; and towards the end of the second 
volume, where the history of modem Portugal com¬ 
mences, the work breaks off. Had it been completed, 
still it would not have been an easy matter to have* 
brought the numerous notices respecting Portuguese 
antiquities, which Brito has introduced, under a point 
of view whereby they might have formed an appropriate 
union with the heterogeneous events of modern history. 
But the work is eminently distinguished for style and 
descriptive talent. The ingenious author seems like 
many other eminent' persons of his age to have de¬ 
rived particular advantage from his residence in Italy. 
Without deteriorating by laborious pobsh, the vigorous 
style which is indispensable to historical composition, 
he gives even dry narratives of facts in a manner to¬ 
tally different from the compilers of the old chronicles; 


* See preceding yol. p. 315. 
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and where the internal interest of the subject animates 
the description, Brito’s historical pictures possess an 
impressive effect, which marks the pupU of tlie ancient 
classic writers.* 

Brito’s preface, in which he gives an account of 
the spirit and plan of his history of the Portuguese 

if 

monarchy, merits attention. He observes that even his 
own countrymen advised him to write his work, if not 

* In order to form a just notion of Brito’s rhetorical merit, it 
is necessary to peruse the second part of his work, in which be 
had no longer the opportunity of following the ancient writers; for 
example, his description of the final stroke of fate which risited 
the Visigoth King Roderick, who lost the decisive battle against 
the Arabs. He thus describes how the king in his retreat took 
refuge in the church of a deserted convent: — 

Ohegado el Key a este lugar co desejo de achar iielle alguma 
consola^nb pera sen spiritii, encoiitrou materia de mayor lastima, 
et dobrado sentimento, por que os moges aternorizados c5 a nova 
que chegara poucos dias antes et solicitos por salvar os ornamentos, 
et consas sagradas, huns erad ja fugidos pera dei itro de Merida, outros 
se retirarao pella terra dentro buscando guaridaem outros conventos, 
et os iiienos agiiardavao o fiin do negocio dentro no mosteiro, dese- 
jando acabar a vida pella hoiira et dcfeiisao da Fe Oatholica dentro 
naquelle santnario. Entrou el Key na Igreja, et veudoa nna de 
ornamentos, et desempesuda de Religiosos, se pos era ora^ao com 
tanta dor et angnstiadecora 9 ad,que desfeito emlagrimas, se nao lem- 
brava que podia ser ouvido de alguma pessoa, aquem o excesso dellas 
desse conhecimento de quem podia ser, et como a fraqueza de nao 
ter comido alguns dias, o desfaleciraento do cerebro, pella falta do 
sono, et o quebrantamento de caminhar a p^, Ihe tivessem as formas 
debilitadas, sc Ihe cerrarab os spiritus, de maneira, que ficou em 
terra com hum desmayo cm que esleve privado dos sentidos a te o 
achar hum monge antigo, &c.— Livr, VIL cap. 3. 

'I'he facility of the accentuation in these long sentences is 
particularly remarkable. 
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in Latin or Italian, at least in Spanish, in order to 
afford it an opportunity of being read beyond the con¬ 
fines of Portugal, and also for the sake of avoiding the 
vulgarity into which his native tongue might betray 
him.* Thus, even in Portugal, during the sixteenth 
century, notwithstanding the progress made by Portu¬ 
guese litei’ature, the detractors of the Portuguese 
language must have been exceedingly numerous, since 
their conduct is so frequently a subject of complaint 
mth patriotic writers. Brito was one of the patriots 
who most loudly expressed his indignation against that 
anti-national party. The Portuguese language, he says, 
has fallen into disrejmte only because Portugal cherishes 
ungrateful sons, like poisonous vipers.”f He expresses 
his regret, that though possessing a little better know¬ 
ledge of his native language, he could not write in the 
most brilliant style, which is only to be done when the 


author bestows greater attention on elegance of ex¬ 
pression than on the veracity of facts, wliich is unwortliy 


of a true historian, i 

« 

A smaller historical work by Bernardo dc Brito, 


from its title of Ehgios dos rays de Portugal, (Kulo- 


* Me deztam, que—me Uvrura da grosscria o ruini methodo 
de hisloriar da Poitugueza. 

t Tendo dentro Am Vxfilhos tarn ingratos, que a mode de twne- 
nosas viboras Ihe rasgao a repula^ao, 

X Se alguma cousa me lastima, he ver, que a pouca noticia que 
della (a lingoa Portugueza) tenlio, me fara levar o estilo de liistoria 
menos lustroso do que podera ir, sendo composto porque fzera seu 
fundaraento na eleganria e fermosura da pratica maiN que na verdade 
e certeza do que se conla; o que se nao permitte em homeiii que 
professa noine de historiador authentico.— Prologo, p:4. 
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gies on the Kings of Portugal) seems to promise to the 
historian of eloquence a kind of rhetorical memoires, 
from which not a little might be expected, Bui* these 
eulogies are brief and dull notices, and scarcely afford 
groundwork for biographical sketches. They are merely 
intended to illustrate the copper-plate portraits of' the 
kings of Portugal, which are included in the worldf 

The travels of Femao Mendez Pinto,f may also 
be numbered among the works written in cultivated 
Portuguese prose, which appeared during the sixteenth 
century. It seems to have been the first book of 
travels, the author of which bestowed labour on narra¬ 
tive and descriptive style. 

The cultivation of the other departments of prosaic 
composition appears to have been at this period very 
much neglected in Portugal. Some moral treatises, 
written by the historian Barros, in the dialogue form, 
perhaps merit to be again brought into notice.^ A Pa- 
negyrico by the same author on an Infanta Maria, has 
also the reputation of being eloquently written. 

An art of poetry and rhetoric composed on practi¬ 
cal principles, and calculated to convey useful instruc- 

* With regard to these portraits, it may be observed that they 
are not well engraved; hut according to the assurance of Brito, they 
were faithfully copied from the best likenesses extant. It would 
not be easy to find a portrait of Philip II. of Spain, who is here 
described as the eighteenth King of Portugal, which so decidedly 
expresses the character of that austere despot. 

f I am acquainted with this work only by means of the Spanish 
translation which is entitled :-^Historia oriental de las peregrina^,. 
clones de Fernan Mendez Pinto, Portuguez* Madr» 16^. jTo/. 

X They are noticed by Barbosa Machado. 
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tion, was not to be expected while writers had still 
^plBcient difficulty in the preliminary study of the 
grammatical rules and purity of Action. To facilitate 
the aoquisitioa of both, Nunez de Liao wrote his book 
on the origin of the Portuguese language, and his intro¬ 
duction to Portuguese orthc^aphy.** 


CHAP. III. 


HISTORY OF PORTUGUESE POETRY AND ELOQUENCE, 
FROM THE LATTER YEARS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY UNTIL TOWARDS THE CLOSE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH. 


Decay o/* the ancient national energy in Portuguese Lite¬ 
rature, 


AT the end of the sixteenth century the most 
brilliant period of Portuguese ^poetry had passed away. 
A new epoch did not, it is true, commence; for the style 
of invention and composition which during that century 
was introduced, continued essentially unaltered. The in¬ 
fluence wlikjh the fantastic school of the Gongorists 
produc^^ in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
oil tnost d* the'Portuguese writers, did not entirely 
repress; the cultivalion of the better style.f But the 
prope^l^ace to form a resting point in the account of 


. * These wtwks a-re moi^e particularly noticed at th^ commence¬ 
ment of the preceding volume, page H. 
t See preceding vol, page 431. 

VOL. II. T 
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the second period of the poKte literature of Portugal is 
the present, for here genius ceased to advance, an^ 
dextrous talent merely traded on the stock which the 
sixteenth century had bequeathed. According to the 
plan of a history, in which it is intended to describe cir- 
cumsmntially, only the progress of poetic and rhetorical 
genius and taste, the "account of Portuguese poetry and 
eloquence in the seventeenth century must therefore form 
merely a summary appendix to the preceding chapters. 

At the commencement of the present book it was 
remarked, that the loss of independence experienced by 
the kingdom of Portugal, was attended with no im¬ 
mediate injury to Portuguese literature. The Spanish 
language could obtain no higher consideration in Por¬ 
tugal than it already enjoyed. The hqmbled national 
pride took pleasure in the courageous defence of the 
national language, and the Castilian tongue, oply s^vcd 
to remind the patriotic Portuguese of the . ignominious 
occupation of his country. But several circumstances, 
concurred to limit poetic genius in Portugal to a some¬ 
what monotonous continuation of the old style in a few. 


branches of poetic composition, wh^e in Spain drani^tic 
poetry, fuU of national boldness, rapidly adyapced in the. 
career of well merited fame. That fate had denied a 
Lope de Vega to the Portuguese .language .is uot §u^-r 


cient tp account for this contrast, the Sp^imsh >ypwld still 
have been banished from the stagerin Poring^* J?nd, a, 
Portuguese national tli^typ. with't^a|. 

In that case the competitiou of numerous 

perhaps, have ensured cuJtiyatj.Qn pf di^aric^ppna- 

position in the language of the country^ y^hiph^- ^n<?e the; ^ 


death of Gil Vicente, had been neglected. But even Gil 
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Vicente, as has been already observed, wrote his first 
•dtama in Spanish;., and in his subsequent works he in¬ 
terspersed the Spanish with the Portuguese language, as 
if he felt that the latter w as not of itself fitted to supply 
dialogue throughout tlie whole of a dramatic performance. 
The genuine Portuguese comedies of Saa de Miranda and 
Antonio Ferreira were by no means sufficiently national to 
excite the imitation of a poet who might wisii to produce 
an effect upon the great body of the Portuguese public. 
Meanwhile the comedies of Lope de Vega found their 
way into Portugal, and since that period this class of 
comedy seemed to require the Spanish language to 
render it perfect. In the seventeenth century, many 
Spanish comedies were written by Portuguese authors; 
and the Portuguese poets who adhered to their mother 
tongue, sought another sphere. During the sixty years 
in which there was no court in Lisbon, Portuguese 
poetiy mthdrew entirely within the circle of private 
relations.' The lyric forms of romantic love, with a 


supplemental supply of the favourite amatory pastoral 
poetrji'jahd of versified jests of various kinds, seemed fully 
to satisfy the pubUc. That the spirit of vigorous emulation 
should so suddenly have vanished among the Portuguese 
poets, would, however, be ’ iheoriceivabie, were it not 


thk'in S^n about the same period, every species of 
pdetid cbmpofeltion, except dramatic poetry, which flowed 

renfiained stationary at the 
bfe beginnirig of the seven- 


like aWMpetubujs toirent, 
poliit^'^H^hJi^i' if ^6od in 1 


tA'fh^heriidiy;'Both life ^atiiards and the Portuguese 
felt'fhe paraiyaiiif^ ififliieilce of the political relations of 

theif dbepl]^' hliihrliated countries; and in both nation^ 

bli '.jn •T2 ‘ '' 
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despotism, spiritujd and temporal, finally overthrew the 
power which had long kept it in equipoise. Even hi 
Portugal, therefore, the restoration of the independence 
of the kingdom in the year 1640, though it excited 
new ebullitions of patriotism, could produce no new 
freedoms in poetry. 


PORTUGUESE SONNETS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY. 

In the history of Portuguese poetry, the seventeenth 
century may be called the Age of Soimcts. Lyric art 
in the old national syllabic metres was cntii*ely aban¬ 
doned in serious poetry. The composition of sonnets 
formed the particular recommendation of the man of 
the world in the circle of polite society; and both in 
spiritual and temporal affairs, sonnets were resorted to 
as the means of extricating their autl ors from difficulty. 
It would almost appear that at this period poetic merit 
in Portugal was estimated solely by the inexhaustible 
facility which an author displayed in the composition of 
these trifles. To acquire the title of a poet certainly 
nothing more was necessary than to write a few sonnets 
not absolutely contemptible. Thus, in the year 1631, 
when the number of printed Portuguese sonnets was 
increasing by thousands, Jacinto Cordeiro,^ a minute 
calculator of the poetic fame of his nation,a 
supplement of thirty-eight Hjames ^ of Portuguese bards 

• A writer of Spanish verse, and the author uf several appmvedl 
Spanish comedies. .m i 
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to the list of Spanish and Portuguese poets, which 
Lope de Vega had furnished in his celebrated iMurel 
de Apoh,* Doubtless this erroneous estimate of the 
poetic glory of the nation contributed to check the 
growth of talent which might have taken a loftier 
flight, had not a few neatly turned sonnets been sufii- 
cient in public opinion, to confer on any individual all 
the fame of a poet. The limits of a general history 
of modem poetry are too narrow to afford room 
for a detailed notice of these sonneteers; a particular 
account can, therefore, only be given of a few of the 
most celebrated among them, who were also the authors 
of other poetical works, or who in any way assisted in 
improving or deteriorating the literary taste of their 
country.f 


FARIA E SOUSA. 

Manoel de Faria e Sousa who has been so repeatedly 
mentioned in the course of the present volume, and who 

* Jacinto Cordero (according^ to ’the Spanish orthography and 
pronunciation oi CordeiroJ, Elogio de poetas Lnsitavos. Lisb. 
1631. Those who wish to study the progress of Portuguese 
poetry, will derive no information from this book. 

t su^cient acquaintance with the more’ celebrated of 
these Portuguese sonneteers, maybe acquired from the collection of 
Portuguese poems, edited by Matthias Pereira da Sylva, under the 
following'’fantastical title:— A Fenix renascida, ou Ol/ras poet teas 
doi*methores engenkos Portugueses (though only those of the 
seventeenth century are included). Segvnda eAi^ud, Lish. 1746, 
in 3 volumes octavo. Not one half of this collection is worth 


perusing. 
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has not been passed by unnoticed in the history of 
Spanish poetry,* exercised an important influence on 
the poetry of the Portuguese sonneteers, particularly in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Possessing 
uncommon faculties, which were, early disclosed, and 
early perverted, he distinguished himself while yet a 
youth by his extraordinary talents and powers of me¬ 
mory. In the year 1605, ho participated, in quality of 
secretary, in the official duties of one of his relations, 
under whom he received the education fitting for a 
statesman. But neither his talents and acquirements, 
nor his connection with the most distinguished families 
of his native country, having conducted him to an object 
commensm’ate with his diligence and ambition, he quitted 
Portugal and visited Madrid. Though he did not 
realize all his expectations in the Spanish capital, he 
was not entirely neglected. He obtained a post in an 
embassy to Rome; and on his return to Madrid he 
found at least a tolerable source of subsistence. Still, 
however, he continued dissatisfied with his income, and 
on that account his jien was in constant activity. He 
himself states that he daily wrote twelve sheets, each 
page containing thirty lines. He possessed so great a 
facility in rhetorical turns and flourishes, that in the 
space of a single day he could compose a hundred 
addresses of congratulation and condolence, all suffi¬ 
ciently different from each other. . As an author both 
in verse and in prose, he continued to labour with una¬ 
bated assiduity to the period of his death, which hap- 


♦ See preceding vol. page 428. 
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pened in the year 1649.* A considerable portion of his 
numerous works will preserve his name in honourable 
recollection; but the value of that portion greatly de¬ 
pends on the subjects it embraces. They belong to the 
department of history and statistics, but they are all 
written in Spanish, and therefore cannot with propriety 
be farther noticed in the history of Portuguese literature. 
Faria e Sousa’s poems are also chiefly in Spanish; he 
wrote only sonnets and eclogues in Portuguese verse.t 
Of the six hundred, or to use his own phrase, 
the six centuries” of sonnets, which, as it appears 
he selected for posterity out of a still greater number, 
precisely two hundred are Portuguese. Some of these 
compositions merit the praise which Faria e Sousa’s 
admirers have lavished on them alL;t and the whole 

* Barbosa Machado notices this po1y§^raphic author witli 
nearly as much enthusiasm as the Spaniards speak of Lope de 
Veg^a. He even asserts, that, in point of style Faria y 8ousa may 
be placed on a parallel with the most distinguished of the ancient 
writers. 

f They are included in the first and fourth volumes of his 
Fnente de Aganippe, (Madrid, 1446). 

J The following sonnet will afford a specimen of these com¬ 
positions. It is. not indeed totally free from affected phrases'; for 
example, the sixth line. But that line is sufficiently atoned for by 
the rest 

Ninfas, Ninfas, do prado, tain fermosas 
que nelle riida qual mil flores geia, 
t ' de que se tece a humana Primavera 
; ^ com cores, como bd^llas, deleitosas; 

Bellezas, o Bellezas lutninosas, 
que sots ahono da constante esfern . 
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collection is animated by a buoyant spirit, which'soars 
above ordinary and moderate elegance. But this spirit 
could not long accommodate itself to sound poetic judg¬ 
ment, nor to the old simplicity and natural flow of 
ideas and images. Without intentionally becoming an 
imitator of the Italian Marinists, the Spanish GongCK 
rists, or the school of Lope de Vega, Faria e Sousa 
revelled in bold flights of fancy, like Lope de Vega, 
and indulged in eccentric extravagancies like the Mari¬ 
nists and Gongorists. I'hc poetic flowers in his son¬ 
nets are overgrown by luxuriant parasitical weeds. In 
the first Century of the sonnets in the Portuguese 
language love is the only theme. The introductory 
sonnet announces that they are intended to celebrate 
the “ penetrating shafts of love, which were shot from 
a pair of heavenly eyes, and which after inflicting im¬ 
mortal wounds, issued triumphant from the poet’s 
breast.”* This style pervades the whole collection. 
In one place a tender swain, named Menalio, forbids 
the satyres of the wood to steep their feet in the brook 

que todas me acudisseys, bem quisera, 
com vossas luzes, e com vossas rosas. 

Do todas me trazey maes abundantes, 
porque me importa neste bello dia 
a porta ornar da inlnha Albania bella. 

JVfas VOS, de vosso culto vigilantes, 
o adorno nie.negays, que eu pretendia, 
porque bellas nam soys diante della. 

* Cante de Amor os puntas penetrantes, 

Que de buns divinos olhos despedidas, 

Despois de dadas immortaes feridas 
Suiram do mou peito triumfantes; &c. 
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which has served as a bath to the fair Albania, that 
“ moraing-star, who in the depth of the water is the 
first of suns, where the sun himself is dazsiled.”* On 
another occasion the poet complains of the “ bitter 
taste he experiences in his mouth,” when he. describes 
his pain to his mistress.f Sometimes it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to guess the meaning of these romantic conceits. 
But this style of poetic composition was by the ad¬ 
mirers of Faria e Sousa denominated the ingenious and 
the tender style. The principal sonnets in the second 
Century pursue the same theme of romantic love, but 
they arc sometimes so charming that the beauty of the 
successful passages, nearly throws into shade the dis¬ 
tortions by which even that beauty is more or less 

* This singular declamation is as follows;— 

Vos Satires bifornies que lavando 
neste ribeiro estays o ligeiro, 
deixay, deixay, o limpido ribeiro, 
que em profano exercicio ides turbando. 

Porque os aureos cahelhs vem mostrando 
sohre essa superjicie o meu Lnzeiro, 

•que Id no fundo della he Sol printeiro, 
a donde 6 mesmo Sol estd cegando. 

Deixayme sd na liquida corrente; 
porque nam saird do vitreo seyo, 
se acompanhado'aqui de alguein me sente. 

Assi Menalio disse de Amor cheyo: 
c o lavor do lavar a torpe Gente 
nam deixou nunca, nem Albania veyo. 

f Dizerte a minha pena me recrea; 

Porem na boca sinto huma amargura, 

De que he soiiientc conhecida cura 
A tua numcrosa e doce vea; &c. 
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alloyed.* Among the moral sonnets in this Century 
then; are several which, though not abounding in in¬ 
genious ideas, are nevertheless expressive pictures of 
sentiment.! The sonetos sacros (spiritual sonnets), with 

* For example, the following reminiscential soiinei, which is 
disfigured only by Che concluding phrase:— 

Seinpre que torno a ver o hello prado 
onde primeira vez a soberana 
divindade eiicontrey con forma humana, 
ou humana esplendor deificado: 

E me acordo do talhe delicado, 
do riso doiide ambrosia, e nectar matia, 
da fala, que da vida quando engana, 
da branca mad, e do ciistal rosado: 

Do meueo suave, que fazia 
crer que de braudo 2^efiro tocada 
a Primuvera toda se movia; 

De novo torno a ver a Alma abiasada; 
e em desejar sdmente aquelle dia 
vejo a Gloria Real toda cifrada. 

f For instance the following:— 

Passaram ja por mim louens verdorea 
do fresco Abril da humana vaidade; - 
Primavera tarn fora da verdade, 
que as flores sam engano, o fruto errores. ^ 

Passdram ja por roim inuteys flores, 
o Verad passou j4 da ardente idade: 
prazer acomodado d inocidade * 
veneno da razam em bellas cores. 

Bern creo que estou dellas retirado; 
mas nam sey se de assaltos va5s,,tiranos, , , , ^ ^ 

que tem o entendiraento no ju^o atado. 

Porque mal me assegufam meus engauos, 
que o fruto destas flores he passado, 
sc 05 costumes iiaiii fogeni.como oa aoiios. 
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which the collection closes, are, however, destitute of 
all trace of poetic merit. Whatever deser^TS to be 
pointed out as remarkable in the twelve Portuguese 
eclogues of Faria e Sousa, may with propriety be 
included in the notice respecting the degree of merit 
which this industrious writer possessed as a poetic 
theorist. 

Faria e Sousa is the author of three treatises; the 
first, “ On the sonnet;” the second, “ On the erroneous 
notions of the modems concerning poetry;” and the 
third, “ On pastoral poetry.” These works must not be 
overlooked in the history of the literary taste of Por¬ 
tugal, since theoretical prolusions of this kind by poetic 
writers, supplied the place of a detailed art of poetry 
in Portuguese literature. All these treatises are written 
in the Spanish language.* The first, which is entitled 
Discurso dc los SonetoSy is in itself insignificant. It 
merely contains a few scanty notices on the history of 
sonnet poetry, and some trifling observations hastily 
thrown together on the appropriateness of the sonnet 
metre in Spanish and Portuguese poetry. But towards 
the close of the treatise Faria e Sousa advances o very 
wide principle, which is exceedingly convenient for him 
in its application to his peculiar style of composition. One 
certainly must not, he says, grant absolution for excres¬ 
cences and licences in poetry^ from the notion that ele¬ 
gant language is of less importance than bold and 
beautiful ideas; but it is not to be forgotten “ that a 
great man may sometimes do what he pleases, and that 

* They are contaitieU in the first and fourth volumes of the 
Fuente de Agaw^pcy see page 279. 
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it is a great crime to call him to account for so doing; 
more particularly when those by whom he is called to 
account are pigmies in knowledge and judgment.”* 
That Faria e Sousa ranked himself in the class of 
great men is a circumstance which admits of no doubt. 
In his second treatise (Contra la opinion moderna 
acerca lo quo es poeda) he has m ore clearly explained 
the nature of the ideas which in his opinion are more 
to be esteemed in poetry than elegant words. In the 
first place he applies the just principle that language 
does not make a poet in so loose and jxTverted a 
manner as to imply that correct versification is but of 
little importance. He then reasons again on a just 
principle most inconsistently, concerning the essence of 
poetry. He first observes that the essence of poetry as 
little consists in fine phrases and even in grand ideas, 
as in deep knowledge or in polished verse, (versos 
muy peinados). He next makes this assertion,—^“the 
only things required in poetry are invention, ima¬ 
gery, pathos, and a display of every kind of know- 
ledge.”t Considered in this point of view, he admits 
Marino to be far inferior to Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Dante, 
Ariosto, and similar poets. But then Torquato Tasso is 

* No es dar liberdad de conscieocia, para introducir siempre 
escorias y licencias, sino advertir que un homhre grande puede 
haztr tal vez lo que quisiere, y es gravissime crimen el pedirlo 
cuenta; y mas, si se lo pide alg^un Pigmeo eu cstudios y eu juizio. 

f Lo qae ella (la poesia) solamente quiere,*—iovcaicioD, 
imagenes, aifectns y alarde de todas . sciencias. —And yet he has 
declared shortly before, that learning is not essential to poetry. It 
is not worth while to transcribe in the author’s own words, the other 
critical judgments here quoted. 
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scarcely a poet worth naming; for in Tasso’s poetry 
there is but little learning, little invention, and a com¬ 
mon style of composition. Tasso is in his opinion a 
second Lupan, and nothing more; a historian indeed, 
but no poet. Finally, he complains that allegory, which 
he regards as particularly necessary to the beauty of a 
great poem, is totally wanting in Tasso’s Jerusalem 
Delivered. Faria e Sousa seems to have picked up in 
Italy the opinions which form the groundwork of his 
vituperation of Tasso and his Jerusalem. Having 
ceased to rail against Tasso, he proceeds to declaim 
concerning poetry in a series of paragraphs, which 
plainly shew that he was totally deficient in clearness 
of ideas on the subject. Six of these paragi’aphs, in 
immediate succession, commence with sucli ])hrases as 
the following:—“ He understands nothing of the mat¬ 
ter;” or more briefly, “ he is a fool,” (es necio); or *•' he 
is an absolute fool (es totalmente necio) who supposes,” 
&c. or “ it is a proof of perfect ignorance,” (puris- 
sima ignorancia); or “ it is a proof of a total u ant of 
knowledge of poetry to assert,” &c. And yet afttT all 
these rude sallies against a party which perhaps did no 
more than earnestly resist his attacks on correctness of 
ideas and language, he comes at last merely to this con¬ 
clusion,, that a writer, of great genius must not lie 
resti’ained by trifles, and tliat in his poetry he need only 
avoid singularity^ coarseness and unintelligibility. 

'. In a general Jiistory of literature any particular 
notice of these half true, “but mainly trivial declama¬ 
tions, wbtild be quite unnecessary, had not this author 
been for a considerable period revered as a critical 
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oracle in Portugal^* The absurd conversion of the 
pastoral style into a mere poetic figure was aniong 
other faults of Portuguese poetry, methodically favoured 
and confirmed by the fallacious theories of Faria e Sousa. 
The earlier Portuguese poets who availed themSelves of 
this inappropriatefreedommerely followed acustom which 
had accidentally arisen. After transforming all sorts of 
occasional poems into eclogues, they at least endeavoured 
to give these factitious eclogues a pastoral character. 
But Faria e Sousa having formed a perverted judgment 
on pastoral poetry, proceeded in conformity with that 
judgment to exhibit various kinds of completely dis¬ 
figured eclogues. In his treatise on his own pastoral 
poems, he theoretically praises himself for never having 
attempted any species of poetic composition on which he 
did not confer some novelty. He was accordingly less 
scrupulous than the eclogue writers who had preceded 
him, in introducing into such poems characters from the 
great and polite world. It seems with him to be suffi¬ 
cient that the scene shall always be in the country. 


He composed, however, a few eclogues in the true spirit 
and style of ijastoial Kfe. He likewise endeavoured to 
introduce into pastoral poetry more of action and inte¬ 
resting incident than is usually e:^hibited in that species 


of composition, so that in this inspect Some of his eclogues 
are brought into comparissdii with'serious colnediek' Ac¬ 


cording to these aftd similar p]rihB|ile's, FUria‘ e Sbdki 
distiUgiiisbedliis love bbld^esT%Zi )^^' 


* Barbaso Machado, in his Lexicon of learned men, expressly 
says of Faria e Sousa, that he was indebted to his^ extraordinary 
talents aiid Isiiowledg’e de ser vencrado'por Otaculo, 
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hunting eclogues (venatorias)^ sea-faring eclogues (ma- 
ritimas), properly pastoral or rather rustic eclogues 
(rusticas), funeral eclogues (funebres), and other mo¬ 
difications of similar description. In pursuance of 
his theoiy he recognized even arbitrator eclogues (ar- 
hitrarias), monastic eclogues (monasticas)^ critical 
eclogues (genealogical eclogues (genecdogicas), 
hermit eclogues (eremiticas), and finally, as a particular 
species, fantastical eclogues (Juntasticas), the theme of 
which is a prophetic vision. Of all these styles he has 
given specimens according to* his own fancy. 7''he same 
confusion of ideas on which his art of poetry is founded, 
and the same search after the uncommon at the expense 
of sound judgment, pervades the whole of this collection 
of eclogues. The beautiful idea which pastoral poetry 
jiresents was completely lost in the way in which Faria 
e Sousa viewed it. He attached but little importance 
to the representation of a poetic rural life, and still less 
to ideal simplicity, his wish being to sport, after his 
own manner, in bucolie forms, with crude conceits, 
aftected pathos, and extravagant images. His rustic 
eclogues are, it is true, sufficiently rural, but not in the 
style of Saa«de Miranda, wlip with the most delicate 
art gave a poetic dignity to rustic manners. Faria e 
Sou^^’s shepherds are absolwte clowns; and he ac¬ 
cordingly makes them discour^ in a kind of low Por¬ 
tuguese, one half of?whicb is unintelligible to foreigners 
unac^uaint^ with ,|;he dialect of the peasantry 

of Portugal.* 


• Those who .understand, or imagine they understand Por¬ 
tuguese, may try how far it is practicable to translate verbally the 
iConimencomenf of one of these eclogues:— 
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Faria e Sousa crowned his efforts towards the lite¬ 
rary cultivation of his .age by a diffuse commentary 
on the works of Camoens,—a production more calcu¬ 
lated to obscure than to illustrate the original. This 
commentary is written in Spanish.* The value of the 
historical portion would be greatly enhanced, were it 
separated from the critical, so that the latter might b,e 
rejected and only the former retained. But the histo¬ 
rical data which Faria e Sousa has collected for the 
elucidation of Camoens’s poems, and particularly the 
Lusiad, are everywhere intervoven with the critical 
paraphrase of the text, and that paraphrase is so over¬ 
loaded with a mass of erudition not merely superfluous, 
but totally unconnected with the subject, that in the 
present age, a reader of the works of Camoens, might 
be enabled to estimate the extent of his admiration of 

Roque. He gram coisa bergonha ter uo rosto; 
a 0 tella nelle antrambos ugalrnen^e, 
agora a hum p5to aqui ambos ha posto 
A poys tamen dos dous algo n5 mente 
digeme, 6 certo, se de mim Martiiiho 
mal i^ilou honte a aquella boa gente. 

Afons. Se a todos Ihe esquece o Samsodorniuho, 
como Ihes lembrarias ? S6 tratamos 
de dar 6s bolos fim, a fim o binho. 

Em maes nom querer todos folgamos. 

* The commentary on the Lusiad is published separately. It 
is entitled, Lnsiadus de Luis de Camoens^ ^c. commentadas por 
Manuel de Faria y Sousa. Madr. J639, 4 parts, in 2 folio volumes. 
The coiiinieiitary on the miscetinneous poems of tfamoens is entitled: 
Rimas varias de Luis de Camoens, ^c. commentadas por Man. de 
Faria y Sousa. Lisb. 1685, in 7 small folio volumes. The latter, 
therefore, was not printed until <hirty-six years after the death of 
Faria e Sousa. 
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the poet by the degree of patience with which he peruses 
the labours of this commentator. Faria e Sousa has 
funiished a new example of the little profit to be 
derived from critical investigation, by a man who does 
not commence with a mind rightly cultivated for such a 
study. His admiration of Camoens contributes nothing 
to the improvement of his own poetic talent, for he 
always forces his own perverted views into Camoens’s 
poetry. 

The esteem which Faria e Sousa obtained in Por¬ 
tuguese literature, must have contributed not a little to 
promote the endless, rhyming of sonnets, and to impede 
the developcment of the loftier style of poetry in 
Portugal. The false liberality of his critical code 
proved very convenient for the sonneteers, Avho ex¬ 
perienced but little difficulty in exhibiting the qualities 
which that critic required in their compositions; and 
the unreasonable severity with which he treated Tasso 
was calculated to seduce every eccentric sonneteer into 
the conceit that he was himself something more tluin a 
Tasso. The pretensions of Faria e Sousa were not, 
however, universally recognized on the I’ortuguesc Par¬ 
nassus. Even in the composition of sonnets, some of 
the principal Portuguese poets of the seventeenth 
century followed the more pure and elevated style of 
Camoens. But no one thought of avoiding the faults 
into which Camoens had fallen. That prince of Por¬ 
tuguese poets was always regarded as faultless. 


VOL. II, 
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THOMAS DE NORONHA. 

Comic sonnet poetry, in which Camoens did not 
distinguish himself as a master, obtained a favourable 
reception from the Portuguese public on Thomas de 
Noronha, a contemporary of Faria e Sousa becoming 
celebrated for that kind of composition.* But Thomas 
de Noronha, though an agreeable man of the world, was 
but a pretender in wit. His writings probably acquired a 
particular interest from the convivial temper, for which 
he was distinguished in society, and of which the reader 
is reminded by his poetry. But such versified jests as 
this merry companion has left behind him, could only 
have obtained temporary popularity from personal and 
local circumstances. They want the sprightly extra- 
vagance of the burlesque poetry of the Italians, as well 
as the moral keeping and caustic delicacy of the more 
lofty style of satii’e. Burlesque, however, they certainly 
are. Some approach, at least in a coarse way, to the 
Italian jests of a similar kind;f and in others jesting 

* An abundant collection of comic sonnets, decimasy cangoes 
and epigrams by Noronha, may be found in the fifth volume of the 
Fenix renasetda, already quoted. 

f A specinicii shall be given here, little worthy as such fooleries 
are of perusal. The sonnet is written to rhymed endings fcom 
consoantes forgados.J 

Nau socegue eu mais, que hum bonifratc, 

De agoa sobre mim se vase hum pote. 

As galas, que eu vestir, seju5 picote. 

Com sede me dem agua em a^afate; 

Se jogar o xadrez, me dem hum mate, 

£ jogando ds trezentas hum capote, 
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and serious feeling are blended together in a very absurd 
manner. Thomas de Noronha thought fit to write a 
burlesque sonnet in honour of Rodriguez Lobo, when 
that poet was drowned in the Tagus. After a comic 
apostrophe to heaven and earth, Noronha declares that if 
he can catch AColus he will give him a flogging.* In 
nearly the same manner lie jests in comic cancdcs and 
romances, and in redondilha stanzas, {decimas,) which 
may also be termed epigrams. In these verses the 

Faltemnie consoautes para hum mote, 

E sem o ser me tenliao por orate; 

Os lieores, quebeba, sejao mornos. 

Os iiianjares, que coma, stjao fries, 

Nao passcc mais nio, quo a do‘' tornos; 

E para mi alias cliag-as .saltern fios, 

Na cabe^a por plumas Iraga cornos, 

Se mens olhos por ti mais forem rius. 

* 'I’lie iiiiiofuag^e of this sonnet will enable the reader to form a 
rig'bt idea of the merits of the author, uho was, liowevcr, much 
admired in the in which he lived! 

Desdoiircm-se as areas do Paclolo, 

Turvem-.sr as claras aguas do (.'amqio, 

O bebado de Bacco entorne o copo, 
liache a gulturra o fraiichinote Apollo. 

Deseneache-se o Ceo de polo a polo, 

A douda Venus morra, e o seu cachopo, 

Em fini pereija tudo quanto topo, 

Que a l.ereno matou o villao de Eolo. 

Por Jusu Christo se enlre moos tomara 
Este villao ruim, o Rei do vento. 

Com hum vergalho de boy o debreara, 

Por S. Pedro do Ceo, que hum inomento 
A miseravel alma Ihe mandara 
C’um piparote ao reino do tormento. 

U 2 
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conceits frequently turn on a play of words. Many 
must be altogether unintelligible to the foreign reader, 
particularly in the nineteenth century. 

BARBOSA BACEI-LAR. 

As a writer of serious sonnets, and particularly of 
romantic love sonnets in the style of Camoens, no 
Portuguese poet of the seventeenth century was more 
successful than the elegant and ingenious Antonio 
Barbosa Bacellar, who was also celebrated as one of 
the most skilful disputants of the university of Coim¬ 
bra. After filling various public offices, he died in the year 
1663,'^" Barbosa Bacellar’s inclination to form his taste 
on the model of Camoens, is proved by several excellent 
glosses, which he composed on some of that great poet’s 
sonnets. He may indeed be ranked among the most 
distinguished writers of poetic glosses. In all his 
poems, many of which are written in the Spanish 
language, he has* disdained those excrescences which 
Faria e Sousa commends as a proof of unconstrained 
genius. Baihosa Bacellar was one of the supporters 
of the correct style of sonnet composition, in whom the 
spirit of the sixteenth century survived; but so little 
was he disi)osed to approve the jejune correctness of 
Ferreira and Caminha, that he preferred deviating into 
the opposite extreme, rather than repress the spirit of 
his poetry by a rigid adherence to forms. He excelled 

* The Obras poeticas of Barbosa Bacellar wrere printed at 
Lisbon in the year 1716. The greater part con»ists;of poems which 
arc also dispersed through ll:t' Fenix renascida^ 
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in the art of ingeniously amplifying a romantic idea 
without allowing the sentimental to degenerate into the 
fantastic. Besides some very charming sonnets,'* the 
most remarkable productions of this poet are the 
extended pictures of romantic aspiration which since 
his time have been distinguished in Portuguese poetry 
by the untranslatable name of Saud(ide,H.\ The com¬ 
plaints of a lovelorn heart vented in solitude, arc the 
only materials which enter into the composition of these 
poems; and the peculiar character of their class, which 
had rapidly grown into favour, was fixed by Barbosa Ba- 
cellar. A certain degi'ee of prolixity is essential to these 

* For instance, the following to a nightingale in a cage; a 
favourite theme with the Portuguese sonneteers :— 

Ave gentil cativa, que os accentos 
Inda dobras com tanta suavidade, 

(yoino quaudo gozavas liberdade, 
vSendo do capo Aniiiao, Orfeo dos ventos; 

Da vida livre os doces pensamentos 
Perdtsles junto a clara suavidade 
Dc hum ribcirinho, que com falsidade 
(ii'ilhoes guardava a teus c5tentaincntos. 

Eu tambem desse modo foy cativo, 

Que amor me tinha os la^os emboscados 
Na luz de bans claros olhos excelientes. 

Mas tu vives alegre, eu tristevivo. 

Com que somos conformes nos tstados, 

E somos iia ventura diferentes. 

f The Portuguese Saudades must by no means be conloundcd 
with the Spanish Soledades in the style of Gongora, (See preceding 
vol. page 435). In the Portuguese word Saudade are singularly 
blended the significations of Saude (a salutation), and. Soiedud {the 
Spanish word for solitude). Hence also the untranslatable adjective 
Saudoso. 
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compositions. They do not well afford opportunity for 
the display of a brilliant store of novel ideas; and to 
employ an inexhaustible flow of words in painting the 
tender longing of love was deemed a proof of the 
ardour of the passion. They might very properly be 
classed with elegies, were it not that they Jiave usually 
a narrative form. Tliere are also among the Spanish 
and Portuguese eclogues, many poems which present 
the same character as these pictures of amatory aspi¬ 
ration. Parbosa Bacellar seems to have confen’ed on 
these pictures the highest degree of improvement which 
they were capable of receiving, consistently with fidelity 
to the style, which was then exclusively appropriated 
to the poetry of love in Spain and Portugal. But the 
modern forms of cultivation have given, at least on this 
side of the Pyrenees, a direction so totally different to 
poetic susceptibility, that the endless comjdaining of 
lovers must soon become tedious even to the readers 
most disposed to indulge in such romantic sentiments. 
It is, however, a rcmarkaljlc circumstance in the history 
of the human mind, that the Portuguese taste in the 
seventeentli century fondly dwelt on every little feature 
of such never-ending repetitions in the expression of 
the same feeling. Barbosa Bacellar devoted no small 
portion of labour to every line in his Sandades. He 
is particularly successful in imparting a gi’aceful co¬ 
louring to the romantic conversations in which the 
solitary lover engages witli natural objects.* 

* In these Saudades Aonio liius discourses with flow'ers. He 
turns from one to uiiother, and finds in each a peculiar sympathy 
with himself:— 
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TORREZAO COELHO. 

A doctor of canon law, and a member of the 
Inquisitorial college of Lisbon, named Simad Torrezao 
CoeUio, vied with Barbosa Bacellar in this new modi- 

Cada floi' o detinha, 

K a cada flor attento 
Sequellas itiferia ao seu torineiitn, 

Huma rosa eucarnada 
Com meiindres dc bella. 

Com presump^oes de estrella 
Fazia aqui guiante 
Ostenta^ao de purpura hrilbante: 

Aoiiio commovido 
IJe disse eternecido; 

Ay fermosa memoria, 

Retrato de huma gloria, 

Que possui tao breve, 

Nevoa ao Sol, fimio ao ar, ao vento neve, 

Mai iograda fennosa. 

Rose deimita, quaiido a peiias ro^a. 

Em liujua iriata verde 
Hum jasmim odoril’cro iievava, 

E derramando cheiro 
Ao vento suavizava, 

(},uando Aouio passando. 

As vczes a cabe^a meneando, 

Disse enmsigo ; Ah trlsle ! 

Quanto ha ja que me faita o biaiido alento 
Daquella voz branda o doce acerito, 

Que alegre a mens ouvidos respirava. 

Com qne a vida animava, 

Fazendo verdadeiras docemente 
Mentiras do Oriente. 

lint these beautiful plays of fancy are protracted lo a tedious 
length. 
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6cation of romantic poetry. His pictures of passion 
are, however, totally different from those of Bacellar. 
He imitated the perverted style of the Marinists and 
Gongorists, and followed the precepts of Faria e Sousa. 
He talks of “ the just sensation of unjust love;”^—of the 
living feeling of a dead soul;f of “ the memory tliat 
lives in the brass of the soul;”+ and such like Maiinisms 
and Gongorisms. His verses appear, however, to have 
been very popular.^ 


FREIRE HE ANHRADA. 

Jacinto Freire de Antu’ade or Andrada, an eccle¬ 
siastic, who performed a part in the political history of 
his native country, and nearly fell a sacrifice to the 
patriotism with which he defended the claims of the 
house of Braganza against the Spanish occupation of 
the Portuguese throne, also endeavoure 1 to enlarge the 
boundaries of comic poetry. AVit so highly cultivated 
liad never before shewn itself in Portuguese verse. In 
the" union of bold sportiveness, sustained humour and 
poignant satire, with perfect correctness and elegance of 
language, Andrada’s burlesque narratives of the fable of 


* Ouvi de hunt pastor triste 

Dc injustu amor o sentiinento 

t De huma alma morta o setitimente vivo. 

J Porein vive a niemoria 
Na bronze de ulmu. 

§ Some are included in the second volume of the I'cniJc re-- 
nascida, and among them are the Satidadcs dc Alhuvo. 
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Narcissus, and the fable of Polyphemus and Galathaea,* 
excel all the earlier specimens of comic wit which the 
works of former Portuguese poets, including even the 
comedies, afford. The burlesque manner of Andrada 
is owing solely to a caricature style which he took no 
pains to avoid. From the introductory stanzas to his 
Polyphemus, it appears that he merely tried to divert 
himself by these plays of fancy, in the hope of for¬ 
getting the adversities of his life. He wished, he says* 
“ to visit the region of folly, that he might thereby 
approach happiness.” He also obseiwes, that with 
three ounces of judgment he is more loaded than an 
elegy, and more solemnly sententious than a sonnet.”t 
In order to cheat his soitow, he makes “joy play 


* These comic tales and other poems by Freire de Andrada, arc 
printed in the third volume of the Fenix renascida. 

f Nab mais, Plaiab, can^ada fantasia, 

Que me tern c6 tres on^as de discreto 
Mais carregado jd, que huma elegia, 

E mais sentencioso, que hum 8oneto: 

Levur ii praga quero a livraria. 

Vender da liistituta at6 o Decreto. 

Coin os Juristas Vinnios, e Donelos, 

E os Letrados do tempo Machaveios, 

Mvros a ineus estudos sempre ingrutos, 

Iloje vossa li^ao deixo importuna; 

Passome ao bairro jit dos nieutecatos, 

So por avisinhar com a fortuna: 

Ouidey fosseis a meus trabalhos gralos, 

K do uiinhas paredes a coluna, 

Fiey muito no tempo, amley errado; 

Porque tratey o Mundo como honradu. Sec. 
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with false dice.”* Had Andrada thrown these dice 
more steadily, he would, without doubt, have been one 
of the first comic writers in narrative poetry. But his 
satire was chiefly directed against the affected poetry 
of the Gongorists. He attacked other follies merely 
incidentally as they happened to strike him, and while 
he was in the humour rather to jest than to castigate. 

In his Narcissus, he begins with parodying the 
wild conceits and romantic imagery of the fantastic 
sonneteers. To explain whence the beauty of Narcissus 
originates, a minute detail is given of the charms of his 
mother, the nymph Liriope, to whom the river god Ce- 
phissus makes tender propositions. After describing how 
thenym]jh paints herself in the morning, it is said of her 
eyes “ that for boldness and honour there arc no fairer 
lights in heaven; that they are j)irates rebelliously fallen 
from the sun, whicli now, like the Hutch, wage war 
against the stars.”f Of the lips of the ]}cauteous nymph 
he says, that they make “ the roses wither for envy.”:}; 
The declaration of love, put into the mouth of Cephissus 
in this })arodying style, is stiU more whimsical. If, says 
he, the eyes of the nymph should summon him to 

* Ja para as Musas fa^o outra niudan^a, 

Divt-rlincio entre burlas tanto etigauo, 

Que por ver, se de gosto o lan^a hum dia, 

Joga com dados falsos a alegria. 

f Os olhos de atrevidos ou de honrados 
Nao conliecem uo Ceo luzes inais bcilas. 

Piralos sam do !SoI, ja rebcllados, 

Outro Flandes oiuiiin contra as estrelias. 

+ Corada a boca eslil fazeiido afror.tos 

As vosas que sccar dc inveja vemos. 
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battle, he must be immediately subdued, because lie 
should “ see the sun divided in two eyes.”* He conjures 
her not to destroy the paper on which he has written 
his declaration of love, as in that case she will destroy 
“ the house in which she dwells; and the altar on 
which she is worshipped.”! He now begins to weep 
bitterly, upon which Liriope observes, that ii‘ he be a 
true lover, the fountain of his tears must never dry up; 
but that it would be better to begin by giving her a 
little present, and to let “ the sin go first and the tears 
follow afterwards.”! Andrada’s conceits, though they 
sometimes consist of mere plays of words, are still not 
of a common kind; as when he makes the covetous 
nymph say, that, “ the demon of the flesh, flies 
frightened from the cross, but clings to the crossed 
and that of “ all beautiful streams none murmur so 
sweetly as the Silver Kiver (the Rio di^ la Plata in 
South America).” At length the nymph resigns herself' 
to the river god, and he becomes the re}>uted father of 
Narcissus, The reader is next entertained with a comic 

* Se he qiie me periom caiiipo, estou vcaUiilo, 

Pois em tlous ollios vejo o Sol partiefr;. 

f Qiieni a casa destroe, aoiide mora ? 

Muito mas o altar, onde se adora, 

Nao das fruto as ave^*as, coniodo errado. 

As la^ririias primeiro qiie o peccatlo. 

^ Quo o Demonio da came acobardado 
Foge da Cruz, e chega-se ao Cruzado. 

The word Cruzado, which is the name of a Portuguese coin 
with the impression of a cross, may likewise signify a person who 
is crossed, or who bears the siga of the cross, or the cross of a 
military order. 
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biography of Narcissus, which is a satirical represen¬ 
tation of the history of a fashionable beau. Before he 
quits the cradle he is destined to become a military 
officer, as it is discovered that he was born “ in the 
sign of the lion, though it was really the sign of the 
bull.”* The officer when grown up is characterized as 
one who though chohriCi is never sanguine (sanguinary); 
who has “ sinned against the fifth commandment in 
word but not in deed;! and who has always displayed 
great gallantry in engagements with the wine flasks.j:” 
Tired of the army, he applies himself to poetry, and 
writes a new Jerusalem Delivered, and some sonnets in 

' Diz, quenasceo j’-iierreiro— 

No sigiio de Leao, qae he deshmnano. 

Ku sey, quu no do Tauro, e iiao tne engaiio. 

t E se perca no quinto mandnmenlo, 

S’oniente he por palavra. on pensaineiilo. 

t Tinlia Narcisso assonios dc M>Ma(lo 
Aniniados do tinlo, e do palhetr., 

Poreni cstu Aiinibal, eyle aleriljid.o 
IJiihor despija os frascos, que o luosqucte. 
^ioljiemesa ? eao com rosto irndo, 

O campo da batalha era o bofete, 
liizarrias nos traz ja niuito usadas. 

Que erg neo seiiipre copas, joga espadas. 

Meteo mao trinta vezes na estacada, 

Nuncu ferio ninguem co’a eolumbriiia, 

Todos Ihe sabem a coplei^ab da espada, 

Que he colerica sini, mas nab sanguiria. 

Ja mais trouxe a tizona ensaiiguentada, 

Sempre teinava seca a discipiina, 

Que he valente opilado algucin presume, 

Por nao trazer na tspada o sen costume; &c. 
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which the sun is so frequently introduced, that the 
absurdity of the conceits or disparates is, as it is said, 
rendered quite transparent. Narcissus also becomes 
fond of tracing genealogies, but he considers it beneath 
his dignity to study law, or to endeavour to acquire any 
other kind of practical knowledge. Being convinced by 
the heralds of his distinguished extraction, be withdraws 
himself from the public eye; but at the same time takes 
a lively interest in all that occurs at court, and soon 
becomes a minister of statt‘. The love of wealth being 
now his governing passion, he rapidly em iches himself 
at the expense of the nation, and at last dies of vanity. 

What this satire occasionally wants in refinement, 
is compensated by its extraordinary features, in which 
Andrada’s wit shines with peculiar lustre: and though 
the comic eflusions of the ingenious author can only 
rank as poetic trifles, they are nevertheless entitled to, 
some attention in consequence of their b(;ing chiefly 
directed against the absurd style which then dis¬ 
tinguished and disfigured Spjiiush and Portuguese 
literature. 


Andrada’s Polyphemus is a direct ridicule of the 
monstrous production of Gongora which bears tlic same 
title. As an example of the kind of ridicule employed 
it may just be mentioned, that in this ])arody the Cyclops 
styles the conquering eyes of Galatluea, “ Turks by land 
and Dutch by sea.” The poetic works of Andrada 
include some comic sonnets and romances. He is also 


the author of a still more remarkable prose w^ork which 
wiU be hereafter noticed. 
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FURTHKR DECLINE OF EOUTUGUESE TASTE-RIBEIEO 
l)E MACE DO—CORREA DE LA CERDA. 

During the second half of the seventeenth century, 
until the period of the first imitation of the French 
style in Portuguese literature, the defenders and ])ar- 
tizans of classic correctness in Portugal seem to liave 
been constantly diminishing. After the kingdom was 
emancipated from Spanish dominion, the old patriotic 
spirit of the Portuguese again found its way into their 
poetry; but that poetry gained little thereby in interior 
cultivation; and its boundaries were not farther ex- 
tended. A species of inytliological tales in the romantic 
form, but very duU and frigid, obtained some favour. In 
this stile did Duarte Ribeiro de Macedo, who was also 
a prose author, and who died in the year 1682, after 
iilhng sev('ral distinguished posts, relate the fable of 
Adonis in serious redondilhas. Undismayed by the 
ridicule with which Frcire Aiidrada had overwhelmed 
poems formed of such materials, he says in his verses 
that “ Adonis has obtained privileges from Cupid, and 
licences from Diana, for punishing wild beasts and 
enchanting the fair; that lightnings flash from his 
eyes, and arrows are shot from his hands; that the hills 
and vaUeys at once represent lamentation and horror, 
because in the former the. beasts groan, and in the 
latter the goddesses sigh.”* 

* Tliere is only sufficient space for a short specimen of this 
prattling^ nonsense: — 

Leva de amor privile^ios 
E de Diana licenr a* 
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Fernao Correa de la Cerda, an ecclesiastic, who was 
Bishop of Oporto, may also be numbered among the 
versifiers of this class. In a sonnet on a lady who 
died a few days after an eclipse of the sun, he thought 
it pathetic to say, that “ at the death of Phillis, the 
whole celestial sphere must be afliicted with deep 
sorrow, bitter anguish.” And then he asks “ if an 
eclipsed sun excites so much regret, what is to be 
expected from a dead sun?”* 

Para c.'.sHgo de brulos, 

Para euraato de brllezas. 

Contra as beili /as dos bosques, 

K laoradures d'aa pea lias 
Dos ollios liihaiua rayos', 

E d.’j'j liiafts (Kspcdc seUas. 

Laslinia, o horror a limn tempo 
fdiiute, »: vallo icpreseuta, 

Naqoelle g-emendo brutos, 

Noste suspiraiulo Deosas; &c. 

Kveii this sonnet is inscjU;d in the Ih'nix renascida as a 
sample of excellence :— 

Nab visic, b Licio, o ar dc horror vestido 
Arrastar iiegras soinbras cn’utado ? 

Melancolico o Ceo coino entiudo 
No rega<;o da noile adormecido ? 

Nab viste, quo de luz desliluido 
Deo ao erbe celeste esse coidado 
O 8ol, pallidainente a^onizado, 

De opposi^ab maligna comprehendido ? 

Poi.s agora veras no mal preseiite 
Pda morte de Filis toda a esfera 
Padecer alia dor, grave accidente. 

Quese em fini iiosta ordetn, que se altera. 

Per 1mm Sol edipsado isto we sente 
Por hum S(il ja dcfnnto qin; sc espera r 
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VIOIiANTE DO CEO. 

A poetess whose name and rank probably contri¬ 
buted to raise her rcjnitation at this period, shone conspi¬ 
cuously among the writers whom Freire de Andrada ridi¬ 
culed. She was called Violante do Ceo, that is, if a name 
may be translated, “ Violante of Heaven.” As a nun 
of the order of Dominicans, she obtained the character 
of a pattern of piety. Portuguese writci's, moreover 
mention, that she was an excellent 2 ierf{)rmer on the 
harp, and a singer. Among her writings there are some 
spiritual meditations in prose. Slie was born in 1601, 
and died in 1693, having consccpiently attained the age 
of ninety-two. Her miscellaneous poems were for the 
first time collected after her death.* Violante do Ceo 
was certainly a woman of genius; but her genius had 
received a totally false cultivation. She delighted as 
much as any of the partizans of Faria c Sousa, in all 
the absurdities of Poitugucse Gongorism and Marinism. 
With her no antithesis was too far-fetched, no ])lay 
of words too trivial, if the idea she tliereby expressed 
was, according to her oinnion, extraordinary. When 
w anting a 2 )oetic image, she immediately has recourse to 
the sun, wdiich constantly shines in her pages as in 
these of the other Portuguese Gongorists and Marinists, 
wdiOsc verses, on that account, wore by the wdtty 
Andrada, iironounced trans])arent. I'lie tenderness or 

* TliP rullcrtinn is tmtitli'd, Purnasso Lusitano dc divinos e 
/lumuacs vfr:'(is. Lisin 173;?, iu two vols. octavo. Several of 
ViolanU'tlo ('ro’s poems, both Ft itu^uose and Spanish, particularly 
sonnets, arc on loded in ti'C first \ iuinc of the. Fenix renascida. 
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warmth of feeling which in female poetry often gets the 
better of the judgment, is in the writings of Violante 
do Ceo unnaturally reju’esented hj a false overstrained 
wit, which, however, assumes the disguise of judgment. 
In a sonnet on a lady, named Marianna de Luna, 
Violante do Ceo apostrophizes the muses, as “ the divi¬ 
nities, who, in the garden of the king of day, unloosing 
their sweet voices, aiTest Zephyr;—who, admiring the 
thoughts, multiply the flowers which Apollo creates.” 
She implores the muses “ to abandon the society of the 
sun, since a moon (that is to say, Marianna de LunUy) 
which is at once a sun and a prodigy, prepares for them 
a garden of harmony.” Whether Marianna de Luna 
was a musician, or whc'ther she had really laid out a 
fine garden, is not clearly exjJained. After some un¬ 
intelligible phrases, it is in conclusion declared, that 
“ through the grace of the deity, this tuneful garden is 
secured by the immortal wall of eternity.”* In this 

* The whole sonnet is here subjoined. Were it not for the 
celebrity of the uuthorcKs, it would scjirccly be worth while to 
^Ujgriient this collection of examples by such a specimen:— 

Musas, que no jardiin do Iley do dia 
Soltaudo a doce voz, [jrendeis o vento: 

Deidades, que admirando o pensarnento 
As flores au^inentais, que Apolio ciia; 

Deixay, deixay do Sol a companhia, 

Que fazeiido invejoso o Firmamento 
Iluma Lna, que he Sol, e que he portento, 

Hum jardim vos fabrica de harmonia. 

E porque nao cuideis que tal ventura 
P6de ])agar tribute a variedade 
Pelo que tern de Lua a luz mais puru; 

VOL. II. X 
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spirit and style Violante do Ceo composed both sacred 
and profane poetry. One of her Spanish sonnets on the 
death of a lady, closes with the idea, that, “ if for such 
a sun the world is the region of setting, heaven on the 
other hand is for such a sun (the words are expressly 
repeated) the region of rising.”* She addressed a similar 
sonnet to a physician, named Arracs, a word which in 
the Portuguese language signifies the master of a vessel; 
and she says, in allusion to his name, that he deserves 
to be captain of the ship of life, whicli navigates the 
ocean of tyrannic disease; that is to say, as the 
succeeding lines denote, that he ought to be the king’s 
physician.f By her writings, after the revolution in the 
year 1640, Violante do Ceo distinguislied herself as a 
patriot, but never as a judicious poctess.:[: ^ 

Sabey que por niercc da divinidade, 

Este jardim canoro se assegura 
Com o niuro immortal da eternidado. 

* Si fue para tal Sol el mutido Or.caso, 

Tumbien ts dc tal Sol el del Orieiite. 

f Tu que Arraes deves ser da vital barca 
Que navega no mar do mal tyramio, 

Novo Galeno, Apollo Lnsitano, 

Medico em brn do Portiiguez Monarrn. 

J The following is a patriotic sonnet in question and answer. 
Violante do Ceo could not easily have paid a more affected compli¬ 
ment to King John IV. 

Que lugras Portugal? Hum rey perl'eito. 

Quetn o costituio? Sacra piedadc. 

Que alcan 9 uste com elle? A liberdade. 

Que liberdade tens ? Scribe sujeito. 

Que tens iia sujei^ao? Hora, e proveilo, 

Que he o novo Rey ? Quasi deidude. 
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DIDACTIC EPISTLES OF ALVARES DA CUNHA. 

Of the extent to which the perverted taste, which 
in the seventeenth century disfigured Portuguese, even 
more than Spanish poetry influenced the didactic epis¬ 
tolary style, a judgment may be formed by reference to 
the writings of Antonio Alvares da Cunha. This 
author, one of the most distinguished statesmen and 
literary chai’acters of the reigns of John IV. and Al- 
phonso VI. addressed epistles to Joao Nunez da Cunha, 
who was appointed viceroy of the Portuguese dominions 
in India. To express the trivial idea of Nunez da 
Cunha being about to sail fi*om Lisbon for India, 
Alvares da Cunha i)on»])ously says, tliat the new vice¬ 
roy will cut through “ the crystal wavtis from the mouth 
of the Tagus, to those new regions which tlie world 
descried by the waving of the Qttbias'"^ Tlu; time of 
the sailing of the ship is described as the time during 
which the viceroy’s “ winged beachen trees spread their 
pinions, carrying with them the wind, w hile they pursue 
their silvery path.” He next regrets that the instru¬ 
ment with which he wuites does not perfectly express 

Que ostenta nas ac^'oes } Felicicladr. 

E que teni de feliz ? Ser por Deos feito. 

Que eras antes delle ? Hum labyriiita. 

Que tc julgas agora ^ Hum nrmameiilo. 

Temes alguem } Nao temoa inesma Paica. 

Scutes alguma pena ? Huma s6 siiito. 

Qual he ^ Nao ser hum inundo, on nad scr cento, 

Para ser inais capaz de tal Moriarca. 

* The five esrutcheons which constitute the Portuguese arms. 

X 2 
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his ideas, observing “ that though the pen touch softly 
the gTiitar of the paper, rude thunder resounds from 
that guitar.”* This epistle is one of the longest in 
Portuguese literature; and though totally deficient in 
the true epistolary character, it nevertheless contains 
many good ideas and sound precepts, while at the same 
time it exhibits a vain display of liistorical erudition.f 

JERONYMO BAHIA. 

The taste of the public ivas, in like manner, cor- 
ruj)ted by Jeronymo Bahia, of whose existence in other 
respects no account is preserved.t The old fable of 
Polyphemus and Galathaea had already been so com- 

• This interiT) (liable epistle coiiiinences thus :— 

Ja que haveis de siircar as crystalinas 
A^uas da Foz do 'I’ejo aquellas prayas, 

Que o unuiido vio ao treuiolar das Quiiias. 

Em quanto as vossas voadoras^ f;iyas 
As azas dt sfraldando, Icvab ao veiito, 

Seguindo as siias prateadas ray as ; 

Ouvi o rouco soni deste instruuieiilo, 

Que inda que ioca, os poutos desentoa, 

Que he ditfereiite a voz do pciisameiito. 

Nad julg'ucis o que he peio que soa, 

Que se iia cilra do papel a penna 
Tocu suave, rijamente atroa ; &c. 

f It is contained in the second vol. of the I'enix renascida. 

^ The fame of this Bahia must at last have totally died away. 
Barbosa Machado does not mention him. The editor of the Fenix. 
renascida however, to have entertained a particular partiality 

for this rhymester; for Bahia’s witticisms occupy a considerable 
portion of that work*. 
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pletely exhausted, that a recun*eiice to it might have 
been expected rather to disgust than to please; and yet, 
as if a new relation of that wearisomely repeated story 
had been all that was necessary to establish a writer 
on a level with Gongora, Jcronyino Ijiihia collected a 
store of affected phrases, and with poini)oiis gravity 
remodelled the often celebrated theme of the Cyclops 
and his disdainful mistress.''®^ Thus powerless had been 
all the })ointed satire of the more judicious party. Di¬ 
vested of its origin.al heaviness, and united with the fan¬ 
ciful Marinism, Gongorism now seemed to its defenders 
to be raised above the reach of ridicule. Bahia, too, 
thought it, ])erha])s, the less necessary to guard against 
the wit of the adverse i)arty, since he was himself a 
master in subtle w itticisui. He wrote numerous comic 
romances, that is to say, comic lab's and descriptions of 
travels in redondilhas. IIis playful loquacity flows in an 
inexhaustible current in these roinances, ^t^hich are not 
destitute of contic interest; but their extreme length 
would still have rendered them tedious, even though the 
author had better succeeded in catching the gay style 

* The following’ ortave, which I'oniis. the coiiimencemen! of 
liahia’s Polyphtiuus, may he quoletl as the last specimen of this 
iiinnstrous style. These lines were afterwards parodied ;— 

Doiide Nepttino co grilhoes do argento 
Prende o robusto pe do Lilibeo, 

Que ao Cco da gosto, a terra da tormento, 

Gloria de Jove, inferno do Tyfeo : 

Entre hum campo, que tern no monte assento, 

Colosso 0 monte, o campo Colysseo, 

Cerra hum penhasco liuina caverua fria, 

Donde a noite uao sahe, nem mire o dia. 
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suited to such trivial compositions.^ His great facility 

in rhyming is 'recorded in a notice affixed to one of his 

odes. This ode was written on a victory gained by the 

Portuguese during their war with Spain, and Bahia 

composed it in a single day, so that it was presented to 

» 

the king on the evening of the day on >vhich the ac¬ 
count of the battle was circulated. Surely no other ma¬ 
nufacturer of rhyme would, like him, have spun out an 
Idijllio panegyrtcOf on a chandelier, which the Duchess 
of Savoy presented to the Queen of Portugal, to fifty 
octavo pages of versified prattle. From the works of 
this author may also be incidentally learned the di¬ 
rection which the prevailing spirit of religion took in 
Portugal, when the old national energy expired, and 
when the still more remarkable decline of the Spanish 

* Such humonjus descriptions as the following, occur not 
unfrequeiitly iii«llahia’s long romances of travels :— 

As mininas dos meus olhos 
Choravau coiiio mininas 
Peda^os d'alina, que eutao 
De canlaro parecia. 

Perlas net as nu6 choravao, 

Que conio sac tao tenrinhas, 

Jnda iiao tcin perlas netas, 

A penas tern perlas filhas. 

Dava-ine a agua ptla hurba, 

E creyo se alFogaria, 

0 meu rosto, se o meu rosto 
Nao iiadara com bexigas. 

Mas a Him, que o dia, e bora 
Da jornada me esquecia, 

Porque sobre ingeniuin tardum 
Sou tambom mciuoria iulirma; Stc. 
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monarchy enabled the Portuguese to maintain an eight- 
and-twenty years war against Spain, in defence of their 
recovered independence. It was at this period that 
the court of Lisbon resorted to the farrfained expedient 
of enlisting by prayers and entreaties Saint Anthony 
among the Portuguese troops, and formally investing 
him with the military rank of generalissimo, in order 
to render the army invincible. The inhabitant of 
heaven was declared to have accepted the command, 
and Jeronymo Bahia wrote a song of praise in honour 
of King Alphonso VI. who effected this extraordinary 
aiTangement.* 


FRANCISCO VASCONCELLOS. 

The dominion of bad taste and worthless subtilty 
was not, however, during the second half of the seven¬ 
teenth century extended over the whole of the Portu¬ 
guese Parnassus. The writings of some poets stiU 
evinced sound judgment and some portion of the old 
and nobler style of art. Francisco de VasconceUos of 
the island of Madeira, inclined somewhat more to the 

• This lyric eulogy is thus superscribed ;— 

Ao serenissimo Reif D. Affonso^ quando mandou uUsiar 
por soldado a Santo Antonio de Lisboa, 

Bahia advises his sovereign to suspend the further levying of 
troops. He says ;— 

Deixay inais listas, pois ja 
Santo Antonio se alistou, 

Que conio suo pny livrou, 

Sua patria livrara. 
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side of reason than most of his contemporaries * Some 
of his sonnets are- so free from unnatural and over¬ 
strained thoughts,! that one might be induced to 
consider his other productions as parodied imitations 
in the style of. Andrada, were it not that these out¬ 
balance the number of his correct ]3oems, and that his 
works include a new dressing of the long before over¬ 
done story of Polyphemus and Galatsea. 


TEIJ.ES DA sri.v^ AND NUNES DA SYLVA. 

Antonio Telles da Sylva was likewise distinguished 
among the multitude of sonneteers by a better culti- 


* Barbosa Machado notices him in an ostentatious manner, and 
enumerates all his wiitiags. 

+ In the following the idea, though false in itself, is in¬ 
terestingly expressed. The poet asserts, that le who tells his pain, 
siiil'ers mure than he who conceals it. 

Na queixa o sentimento se engradece, 

No silencio se afrouxa o sentimento, 

Qiie se 0 lembrar da dor dobra o tonnento, 

Quern sufFoca o pezar, menos padece. 

No silencio talvez a dor se esquece; 

Na voz naf) pdde ter esqueciinento, 

Com que a dor no silencio perde o alento, 

Quando a inagoa na queixa reverdcce. 

Se a memoria do raal dobra o penoso, 

E quern o diz desperta cssa memoria, 

Mais sente, que quern dentro a pena feixa; 

Porque este no silencio tem repouso, 

£ aquelle augmenta a dor, se a fiiz notoria, 

Pois leuova o pezar, quando se queixa. 
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vated taste.* He also composed latin verses, though 
he was gentih-homem da camara (a gentleman of the 
chamber). 

But a'greater share of attention is due to the poems 
of Andre Nunes da Sylva, an equally unassuming and 
ingenious writer, who received his first education in 
Brazil, and who died a Thcatin monk in Portiigal.t His 
spiritual sonnets, can^oes, and romances, are at least 
free from absurd conceits and Marinistical subtiltics. 
It was, however, scarcely possible at any time, but more 
especially at the period of the most violent re-action 
against protestanisrn, not to deviate from reason, in I’cprc- 

* The following soiniol, which is poetically conceived and 
executed shall serve us an example. It is addressed to a laurel 
tree against which a suii-flowcr reclines :— 

Aqui tens a fineza bem Uiiscida, 

8e aqui tons Febo a queixa beni fnntlada, 

Pois te segue huma flor enamorada, 

Se te foge Imina planta endurecida. 

Nascc huma Clicio de atteiigao vestida. 

Junto a huma Dafne de uspero/a armada, 

Que onde a belleza blusonou do amada, 

Nao se queixe a belleza de ohondida. 

Eu aino, e meu amor nada consegue, 

E porque do esperan^as me despojo. 

O que me desagrada me perseguc : 

Oh como estamos differentes hoje, 

Que a ti te foge o tronco, a flor te segue, 

A mirn me segue o tronco, a flor me foge. 

f His works have been with gieat veneration preserved by 
different collectors, and were published by Domingos Carneiro, under 
he title of Pocsias varias da Atnlrv Nunes da Syha^ recolhidaSt 
S^c. Lisb. 1671, in one vol. octavo, dedicated to the author. 
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senting poetically, and with religious fervour, the‘myste¬ 
ries of the catholic faith, according to the opinions alone 
considered orthodox in Portugal and Spain. Neverthe¬ 
less among the spiritual poems of Nunes da Sylva there 
are some, which though certainly as romantic as pious, 
are by no means fantastic, and which may be ranked 
among the best of their kind.* Even where the pious 
writer appears to have fallen into the most extravagant 
metaphors of the Marinists, as when he styles the tomb 
of St. Isabella " a flower of the firmament, a star of the 
field;” or, shortly after, “ a nightingale, an animated 
jewel, an Orpheus to the ear, and a flower to the eye,”t 
his eccentric plays of ideas have still a poetic keeping. 

* The following sonnet on the catholic worship of the cross 
may serve as a specimen 

Se em goHo de sereas proceloso, 

Einpeiiho repetido do cuidado, 

O sabio Grego, ao duio Mastro, atado 
as Sereas escapa cautcloso. 

Eu, no mar deste mundo lonnertoso 
De Sirtes et Sereas povoado, 
a vossa Cruz, Senhor, seinpre abra^ado 
Os perigos escape ventoroso. 

Oh livraiiue, men Deos, de tanto astuto 
Laberintho, dc tanto cego encanto, 

Para que colha desta planta o friito; 

Que he jusio, doce Amor, ein risco tanto, 

Se salva a Ulisses hum madeiro bruto, 

Que a rniin me salve este madeiro Santo. 

f O tumulo de Isabella, 

Do Jirmamento fior, do campo estrella. 

And then again :— 

Muzico Rouxinolj^'ojga €mimada — 

Es Orpheo aos seniidoSfJlor d vista. 
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Among the patriotic poems, to which the war with 
Spain gave birth, there are several by Nunes da Sylva, 
which are distinguished for correct and picturesque 
representation, at least in single passages;* and his 
sonnets and songs of love possess, with all their faults, 
a considerable portion of poetic tenderness. 


OTHER SdNNETEERS—CONTINUED INTERVENTION 
OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE IN PORTUGUESE 
POETRY. 

It is not necessary to enter into particular details 
respecting other Portuguese sonneteers. Some who 
enjoyed celebrity lived until the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, among whom the names of Diogo 
de Monroy e Vasconcellos, Thomas dc Sousa, and Luis 
Simoes de Azavedo, deserve to be mentioned. About 

• The following' is a stanza of one of his patriotic odes 
Suspeudese confuso o Castelhano 
De rer dc Portugal o hrio ouzado, 

• E guarnecendo a pra^a, troca ufana 
O trofeo cm cuidado; 

Relirarse procura, 

Porem 0 Luzo altivo 
A batalha o provoca vingativo; 

A hum monte se eucomenda cautelozo; 

Azas o Luzo veste bellicozo. 

Hum comete feroz, oulro reziste, 

Este se anima, aquelle cahe por terra, 

Tudo he mal, tudo he pena, tudo he gueira, 

Que neste duro einpenho de 3Iavorte 

* Reina a ira; aide o fogo, iinpera a morle. 
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the same period lived Diogo Camacho, who was the 
author of a lively poem, entitled, a Journey to Par¬ 
nassus ; the idea of which was doubtless taken from the 

I 

work of Cervantes of the same name, but which when 
compared with that master-piece, possesses no great me¬ 
rit. On comparing the Portuguese sonnets, the authors 
of which lived till the eigliteenth century, with those of. 
a somewhat older date, an obvious, though certainly not 
a striking tendency of Portuguese taste, to a more cor- 
reet direction of the imagination, is, upon the whole, • 
perceptible. But how far this change in Portuguese 
literature was effected by the increasing influence of 
French taste, which about this time commenced its 
universal sway; or whether it is at all attributable 
to the introduction of that taste, are questions not easy 
to be decided. This, however, is certain, that the in¬ 
correct, silly, and fantastic style of writing and judging 
poetry, still maintained its ground in the Portuguese lite¬ 
rature of the eighteenth century long after the Count de 
Ericeira, who will soon be further noticed, iiad drawn 
from the school of Boileau those principles by which he 
wished to improve the literary taste of his countrymen. 

Of the Portuguese sonneteers, who more or less 
contributed to transfuse the style of the seventeenth 
into the eighteenth century, there was none who did 
not, according to the custom of the age, pride himself 
in his facility of composing verses in the Spanish lan¬ 
guage. The recent separation of Portugal from the 
Spanish monarchy, had not, in the least, diminished 
this old custom of the Portuguese poets. They addressed 
complimentary verses in Spanish to the Queen "of Por- 
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tugal. Spanish comedies were still represented in Lis¬ 
bon; and even the has^ or prologues, were recited in 
the same language. It was not until the esteem for 
Spanish literature had declined throughout Europe, that 
the literature of Portugal became entirely Portuguese.* 
It is proper to observe here, that the collections of 
Portuguese poems of the seventeenth century, likewise 
contain sonnets by a Prince Don Pedro, and by several 
anonymous ladies. 


POllTUGUHSi: ELOQUENCE OtnJTNG THE SEVEN¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

• All that need be said respecting the PortiiguevSC 
eloquence of the seventeenth century, may be related 
within the compass of a f(?w pages. The obstacles 
which had hitherto impeded the free cultivation of 
energetic and reasoning ])rosc in Portuguese literature, 
operated stUl more fatally, when the restraints on con¬ 
science became more oppressive, and when there was 
no longer any feeling of political greatness to give 
excitement to the thinking mind. 

* Bcsi<les the ycnix renascida, vvlji« h contains an account 
of most of the Portuguese sonneteers of the seventeenth century, 
there is a later, but upon the whole a much worse collection of the 
same sort, which comprises only two volumes, though it extends 
beyond the close of the eighteenth century. It is entitled 
JEccos que 0 clarim da Fama da; PosfUhao de Apollo, ^c, 
(Echos which resound from the trumpet of Fame, or the Postillion 
of Apollo.) 'I'he title is still longer, and the remainder is in still 
worse taste. The collection wos published at Lisbon in the year 
1701. 
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ROMANTIC PROSE—MATHEUS RIBEYRO ^ CASTAN- 

IlEIRA TURACEM. 

Viewed in relation to the whole of Portuguese lite¬ 
rature, romantic prose continued nearly on the same 
footing on which it long had stood. It maintained its 
ground; but it was long after the death of Rodriguez 
Lobo before any more distinguished writer in this class 
of composition arose. With regard to invention, how¬ 
ever, some of the Portuguese romances of the seven- 

I 

teenth century are not without merit. This praise is 
due to a work written by Matheus Ribeyro, a priest, 
who did not scruple to publish his name on the title- 
page, together with an enumeration of all his eccle¬ 
siastical dignities. This romance, which is entitled, 
“ Retirement from Care, or the Life of Carlos and 
Rosaura,”* is not wanting in adventures both by sea 
and land. The style, however, is t'lat of the old 
romance, with all its excrescences, and is particularly 
fantastical in the descriptive passages. 

But a more elegant and far more valuable produc¬ 
tion of fancy now demands some notice. That this 
work was written with the view of opposing fantastic 
ornament in polite literature, and of assisting to restore 
a more natural dignified spirit and style, would never 
be suspected from its affected title, which, stripped of 
its antiquated form, means, as far as it cun be rendered 

* Retiro de cuidados, e vida de Carlos e Rosaura^ composto 
pelo Padre Matheus Ribeyro, ^ Lisb. 1688. 4 parts in 2 vol. 
oct. 
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intelligible, “ The elegant Evening Party, or the Im¬ 
provement of Bad Manners.”* On the title-page, and 
at the close of the dedicatory address, the author styles 
himself Felix da Castanheira Turacem. No. informa¬ 
tion respecting him, beyond what his work affords, 
seems to have been preserved; but from that it may be 
concluded that he was a man who moved in the more 
elevated and polished ranks of society. Tlic bad custom 
which he particularly condemned was an improper ex¬ 
tension of the liberty taken at the season of the car¬ 
nival in Lisbon. To present a picture of a more 
elegant and noble style of social entertainment, he 
contrasts the sprightly conversation of the company, 
whose manners he describes, with the licentious tricks 
of the carnival (entrudo.) The plan of Castanheira’s 
work is similar to that of Rodinguez Lobo’s “ Court in 
the Country;” but the composition pQssesses a higher 
degree of romantic interest. In the party which Cas¬ 
tanheira assembles, beautiful women play prominent 
parts; and between them and the young gentlemtni 
who most contribute to the entertainment, attachments 
arc formed which cross and oppose each other. The 
characters by turns sing, ijlay, tell stories, and converse. 

* Seram politico^ abuso cmendado, ^c. por Felix da Cas~ 
tanheira Turacem. iJsb. 1704, in 4to. Some of the certificate.s of 
the Censors, whieh are printed with this work, are dated in 1005. 
In old Portuguese the word Politico^ signifies all that belongs to 
polite manners. Hence Rodriguez Lobo’s works are entitled, Ohras 
politicasj see page 227. Seram or serad properly signifies the place 
where an evening party, for some period, regularly assembles.— 
Felix de Castanheira’s name does not occur in Machado’s dictionary 
of learned men. ' 
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The composition is, upon the whole, equally graceful, 
and natural; but the ex,ecution is in many passages 
less successful. Castanheira, particularly where he begins 
to describe, is often drawn unconsciously into the stream 
of Gongorism and Marinism, though it appears that he 
was really anxious to separate himself completely from 
the partisans of these styles. That this was his most 
serious determination, is obvious from his spirited pre¬ 
face, in which he acknowledges that he does not cal¬ 
culate on a very favourable recc})tion in the polite world. 
He declares that he is not ambitious of the honour of 
writing verses extempore. He sought to steer clear of 
dulness and bombast, the Scylla and Charybdis of the 
wide ocean of eloquence; and in all his digressions never 
to lose sight of the haven of clearness, as its entrance 
is difficult. “ But deliver us from metaphor,” he adds 
in lathi, and in the words of the Lord’s Prayer.^ A 
man who, at this period, could so express himself in 
Portugal, deserves, were it on that account only, to be 
distinguished in the history of poUtc literature. Cas- 
tanheha’s language, too, is, upon the whole, as natural 
according to the manner of its cultivation, as is his Hvely 
descriptive art. It is singular, however, that occasionally 
in the course of his work, and sometimes in those very 
passages, the superiority of which would otherwise be 
unquestionable, he falls into the very faults which he 

* Escrevo entre o rastoiro, et o euipolado, que sa5 o Scilla, et 
Charibiles no vasio mar da locuyao: alguuias vezos me deteiilio a 
fazer aquada no espniyado da digressad; mas fa^o quanto posso por 
nao perder de vista o diffiril porto da clareza; com alguina me vpu 
explicando, sed libera nos d mciaphora. 
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himself ridicules.* On the novel style, which is dis- 
cu^ed in the first evening party, Cervantes appears, by 
that time, to have exercised a favourable influence. The 
severe ciitidsm on the Poesia Incuravel (Incurable 
Poetry), in the second evening’s conversation, is cer- 
tmnly the best theoretical disquisition on Gongoiism 
and Marinism, to be found in the Portuguese literature 
of the seventeenth century. It ought, also, to be' 
stated, that the sonnets and other poems which are 
scattered through the work, exhibit some very suc¬ 
cessful passages. Occasion is taken to introduce a 
Discurso Academico, which towards the conclusion 
refers to the Italian academic system, which had long 
been imitated in Portugal, but which piroyed of as 
. little advantage to Portuguese as to Italian literature.f 

* The followinj^ passage, which will serve as an example, is 
the description of the fair Isabella, an intelligent young lady, who 
sustains u principal character in these evening parties. 

Acoinpanhavad na inesnia quinta duas priinas, et huma irmS. 
d fermosa Isabel, belleza tarn adorada iios curtos liiiiites de Villa 
Franca, couio applaudida nas inelhores escolas de Lisboa;-contava 
vinte Primaveras^ tarn Jilhas de seu rasto, que segundo os nume- 
rava por Jlores, parece^ que tirava os annos das faces; entendi- 
mento sem aquelles estrondos que levando as mulheres a copositoras, 
Ihe estragao o patrimonio de sezudas: vicio introduzido em as 
Damas, que se passad da almofada a escola, et do estrado d acf- 
deniia: como se natureza se deixasse veneer da industria, ou como 
se no governo de hum recato, naS tivera harto que fazer hum en- 
tendimento. Era Isabel sezuda sem as aflfect^oens de soberba; 
retirada sem os inelindres de presiimida; &e. 

t The discourse is not satirical, and notwithstanding the trivial 
nature of' the subject, it recommends itself by style and diction. 
It commences thus r-T- ' 
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Among the poems comprised, in.^his book, there are 
many in the Spanish langii^e. y 

' I 

, 4 

Hl^OBlCAL FBOSE-—FREIRE DE ANDh-ADA. 

■' .. • 

Of the. cultiTation of prose style in Portuguese Ute- 
rature during the seventeenth century, nothing coidd 
be, said, had not a man in whom the spirit of the 
sixteenth, century survived, successfully pursued the 
path which Barros and Brito traced out. This writer, 
who must be regarded as single in his age, was Jacinto 
Freire de Andrada, the same who in his comic tales 
already noticed, ridiculed the Gongorism and Marinism 
of poetry. The reader is almost inclined to doubt the 
evidence. of his own eyes, when, among the Portu¬ 
guese writings of the seventeenth century, he discovers 
such a prose work as “ the Life of Dom Joao de Castro, 
fourth Viceroy of India, by Freire de Andrada.”* No 

Nam ha mais dificU palestra que o do enteudimento. Nos 
encontros de Marte, se he varonil o aninio, seinpre sahe victorioso 
opulso;—nas icontendas de Minerva, inda quando he claro o en- 
tendimento, se nevoa tal vez o discurso, Naquelies at^ com as 
cegueiras trianfa a colera; nestas, inda com as perspicacias desatina 
a ag'udeza. Nunca pasmou o animo o Alexandre no inais suhito 
assalto do inimigo, et su$pendeo-se d vista do enla^ado labyrinto, qne 
se Ihe ofifereceo no templo; porque o primeiro pertencia ao bra^o, 
o segundo ao engenho. Monarca era Alexandre, iiao menos en- 
tendido, que valeroso, et para que se visse quanto mais difficuldades 
encontrava o juizo,'4][ue o valor, antes se resqlveo a romper em huma 
temeridade, que a aconselhar huma resolu^ad. Cortoii he huma 
golpe o difiicultoso la^o: acabou a espada, o que temeo a agudeza. 

To the honour of Portugal this book has been frequently ■ 
reprinted. Its title is simply as followsFicfa de Dom Joa6 de 
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biographical work, deserving >tp ,be ranked on a level 
with this, had hitherto appeared either in Portuguese 
or any other modem language. Andrada is reproached 
with a certain degree of far-fetched elegance and redned 

t 

subtlety; and certainly his historical style might often, 
with advantage, be more simple. But that this ingemous 

writer upon the whole entertained the most correct 

' ^ 

notion of the rhetorical cultivation of historical prose, 
and that his intention was to write an energetic style‘ 
appropriate to his subject, but by no means to make 
an ostentatious display of elegant phrases, would be 
sufficiently evident from the character of the whole 
work, ev0n though the author had not, in his brief 
preface, explained himself with sufficient clearness on. 
this point. He observes, that he has written his book 
in the language of truth, and according to credible 
authorities. He neither followed the advice of some 
who recommended the extension of his work, nor 
adopted the opinion of others who wished him to 

Castro, quarto Viso-Rey da India, por Jacinto Jb'reire de 
Andrada. 

Barbaso Machado’s catalogue states that the first edition ap¬ 
peared in folio in the year 1C51. A neat pocket edition in octavo 
was published by a Lisbon bookseller in Paris in the year 1759. 
The work )vas translated into English in the seventeenth century by 
Henry Herringman, and shortly afterwards a latiii translation was 
executed by the Italian Jesuit Del Rosso, who in reference to 
Audrada’s historical style, not injudiciously observes: Elegantiam 
sectatur, sed non ieiunam; acumen, sed minime illiberale, 1 o 
men of education, wishing to learn the Portuguese language, there 
is no book that I would more strongly recommend than this ex- 
celtent biography. 

Y 2! 
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sacrifice the truth pf io the fashipAablp 
ments of affected cultivation. His object to 

^ t 

flatter a corrupt taste; * on the contrai’y he, ^h|ed. to 

^ „ j» T ^ * 

merit,.by thej^adorned language of truth, .the apr 
probation of sensible readei^, rather than to gain , a 
name among the ^eat mass, of a misjudging publijc.* 
To a man of Andrada’s cultivated mind, it never could 
appear that the duty of a fidthful historian requii’eti 
him to write in the chronicle style, as a means. ^f 
thereby ensuring historical truth. When he took np 
pen he f^lt that a demand was made upon him for. the 
exercise of intellectual powers; His biography of Joao 
de Castro was to be a monument in honour of that 
distinguished man. Andraida, therefore, devoted no less 
attention to the representation than to the distribution 
of the materials of his narrative. To all appearance he 
did not form his style on that of any particular author 
of antiquity, but he makes nearer approaches to Sallust 
than to any other; and the influence which the study of 
the classics must have had on the literary education 
of Andrada, is sufficiently obvious. His turn for wit 
occasionally led him to express himself in antithesis of 
too poignant a character; but in every other respect his 
narrative style possesses the clearness, precision, Hght- 

* The following «Tre his own wor4s 
. Outros queriaiu que me valesse do estrepito de vozes novas, 
a que (^amam Cullura, deixando. ^ estrada limpa, por ciuninhos 
.fi-agosos, et trocando com estima^am pueril, o que be melhor, pelo 
qp^.mais se usa. Mas como nam determimy lispngear ji ^ostos 
e^tra^adas, quiz antes com a .singeleza,,da. ye^*.d^e 
i^pplait^q.dos pelhores, que A fap^apopular,,e^ er^^atia.,,, / 
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ness, and moreovei; the deep interest of the classic prose 
of antiquity. It is only necessary to read the com¬ 
mencement of this biography, to enter immediately into 
the spirit of the whole work.* Andrada's appropriate 
diction never resolves into merely elegant prolixity] 
and whatever be the degree of polish it receives, its 
character is generally unassuming. Jn the biographical 
arrangement of the events, little historical art is ob¬ 
servable, but a clear practical understanding is displayed 
throughout the whole work. The character of Joao 
de Castro is exhibited even in the first accounts given 
of his childhood and education. The reader afterwards 
finds it developed with farther precision, but without 
any appearance of being again obtruded by the histo¬ 
rian. The dark side, which, however, should never be 
wanting in an historical picture, is left by Andrada to 
the imagination of his readers. But the intuitive power 
display(3d in the representation of the events, which is 
naturally and nowhere poetically adomed, leaves nothing 
to be wished for in this biographical work.f Andrada 

* Escreverei a vida de Dora Joao de Castro, varao ainda mayor 
que seu.nome, mayor que soas victorias; cojas iiolicias sao hoje no 
Oriente, de pays a filhos, hum livro successive, conservandose a 
fama de suas obras sempre viva ; et nds ajudaremos o preg^ao uni¬ 
versal de sua gloria c6 este pequeno brado: porque durao as 
luemorias menos nas tradi^uens, que nos escritos. 

f One passage must be quoted as a specimen of Portuguese 
classical prose; it relates to the conquest of an Indian garrison. 

Entrdrao os nossos de euvolta com os Mouros a Cidade, onde 
6s miseraveis se detinhad presos do amor, et lagrimas das mulberes, 
et filhos, que acompanhavaS" ja com piedade inutil, mais como tes- 
timanhas de seu sangue, que defei.sores d*elle; taes houve, que 





dso jHiOved himself iMse^e of the classic c school 
his predilection for the anciedt custom of enlivening the 
narrative, and augmentit^' the interest of idie subject^ 

r 

by speeches attributed to the principal persbnages.who 
figure in the work. These are sometimes delivered 
by Joao de Castro himself, and more frequently by his 
most dangerous but interesting enemy, Coge Cofar, the 
general in chief of the Mussulmans in India. Some of 
these speeches are decidedly excellent, but others are 
rather artificial.* Towards the close of the biography 
where documents are interpolated, the story loses 
some portion of its deep interest. It was by no means 
a happy idea to add to this work an appendix, which is 


abra^adas com os maridos se deixavao trespassar de nossas lan^as, 
iaveotando 06 miseraveis nova dor, como remedio novo; dos nossos 
soldados, boos as ruubavao, outras as defendiad} quaes seguiad 9 s 
affectos do tempo, que os da natureza, ^Igumas d'estas mulheres 
com desesperado amor se metiao por eiitre fs esquadras armadas a 
buscar cs seus inortos, mostrando aiiimo para perder as vidas; 
lastimosas nus feridas alheas, sem lastima nas suas. 

* The following is tlie commencement of a speech of Coge 
Cofar to the Turkish soldiers, who had followed him to India. 

Companbeiros, et amigos, naiii vos ensinarey a temer, nem a 
desprezar esses poUcos Portugueses, que d’entro d’aquelles muros 
estais vendo encerrados, porque n3. chega5 a ser inais que hoiueus, 
inda que saosoldados. £111 todo o Oiiente atSgora os acompanhou, 
ou servio a fortuna, et a fama das primeiras victorias Ihes facilitou 
as outras. Com hum limitado poder fazem guerra ao mundo, nam 
podendo naturalmente durar hum Imperio sem formas, sustentado na 
opiniaS, ou fraqueza dos qbe Ihes sao sugeitos. Apeqas tern quin-, 
hentos homens naquella fortaleza, os mais d'elles soldados de pre¬ 
sidio, que sempre custumad ser os pobres, ou os innteis; por terra 
nad podem ter soccoiro, os do mar Ihes tern cerrado o inverdo. 
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a siimmai^ re€ia|dtii|atiozi dfiftfaie .itrhole*, and 
at tbe>sann^ time as a^8upplemented 'pkH:ime< >(^ tiie cha^ 

4 _ 

racter of Jbad de Castro^'whose chai^aoter’ israufficiently 
portrayed in the narratiire of his ach^tireiitents^ . 


. Treatises in the Portuguese 'language, intended for 

* 

the developement of the principles of poetiy and rhetoric 
in systematic order, or for the extended application of 
some of these principles, seem'either not to have been 
written, or at least not to have been much known in 
the seventeenth century. Practically cultivated taste 
and critic^ tact, without which the art of poetry and 
rhetoric degenerates into useless scholastic theory, must, 
16 men like Freire Andrada, in a great measure have 
supplied the place of systematic rules. 
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BOOK HI. 

THB CLOSE OF THE SEVEJJTEENTH TO THEEN1> 
OF THE* EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


THE third period 'of Portuguese poetry and elo¬ 
quence arises so imperceptibly out of the second, that 
no particular date, or remarkable event in Portuguese 
literature can be said to form a dividing point between 
them. The influence of the French taste on the Por- 

V 

tiiguese is the characteristic mark of the commence¬ 
ment of this last period. But even that influence never 
produced any thing like a revolution in the state of* 
polite learning in Portugal. French . taste worked 
its way into the language and the literature of the 
Portuguese, as tranquilly Rs into their manners. It 
therefore neither forcibly supplanted the old taste, nor 
caused any conflict of literary factions at all resembling 
thlrti* warfare, which arose between the Gallicists .and 
the adherents of the old style in Spain. Thus the 


) • r 

-literature of Portugal, for the second time, asserted 
peaceful character. As in the sixteenth century no 
Portuguese Boscan haii to contend with an old ,ro- 
mantle SO; in the eighteenth century thm^e arose 
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no Portuguese Luaan to uphold the French taste by. 
methodical rules of art. There occurred, therefore, no 
fiolent reaction of p^d^patriotism against Gallicism, like 
that experienced in. Sf#iish literature. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances an opportunity was at last afforded for the 
English taste also to operate quietly and imperceptibly 
on that of the Portuguese. The historian, however, 
who. finds it necessary to fix on some particular point 
for the commencement of this last principal division of 
the history of Portuguese poetry and eloquence, is con¬ 
strained to take his departure from the change of poli¬ 
tical relations, which has been the main cause of Por¬ 
tuguese cultivation and literature becoming, in the 
stniggle between French and English tendencies, what 
they now are. Towards the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, those conflicting tendencies which have threatened 
the 'very existence of the kingdom of Portugal, first 
begah to manifest themselves. 


CHAP. I. 

t ' . 

GENERAL HISTORY OF POETICAL AND RHETORI¬ 
CAL CULTIVATION IN PORTUGAL DURING TH^ 

^ ‘PERIOD. 

.M. ' ' 

oj’ Portuguese Literature towards the end of 
the Seventeenth Century, 

“ivt Iii' ithe year 1668 , when the Spanish government 
again ia»edcfgniz^d the independence of the Portuguese 
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mli^archy, the difference between ti^hat that nijOiiarchy 
had been, and what it then was^ became pdpable. It 
appeared that even its neweidstenoe was not altogether 
assured by' the peace with Spain. The dame of pa¬ 
triotism no longer glowed with its wonted ardour in 
Portuguese breasts; and the hope of re-conquering those 
temtories in India of which the Dutch had obtained 
possession was extinguished. The gold and diamond 
mines, discovered in Brazil, offered, it is true, a compen¬ 
sation for the lost sources of oriental wealth. But the 
old spirit of national enterprise was no more, and the 
people, as well as the government, wanted energy and 
talent for the useful employment of treasures, from 
which the commercial policy of England well knew 
how to derive advantage. A general lethargy seemed 
to overspread the nation; and towards the close of the 
seventeenth century the effects of that lethargy became 
no less manifest in the depression of literature than 
in the decay of military and maritime power, of the 
finances, and of all the branches of national industry. 
On the breaking out of the war of the Spanish suc¬ 
cession, the court of Lisbon inclined sometimes to the 
French, and sometimes to the English party; but while 
the government thus wavered, and was at a loss what 
to do, the nation seemed perfectly disposed to adopt 
the manners introduced from Prance, and French lite¬ 
rature soon gained the same ascendancy in Portugal 
'as in the rest of Europe. But the Portuguese wrere 
not, at that period, prepared to estimate the 
JFr^nch literature. Those who moved in ■tbet>poUte 
world learned to speak and read French, and to 
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]lato.J^he|r mother tongue.* But only ^ fow individuals 
of uncommon aoquirements took pleasure 4ii cultivating 
their litei’ary taste after French models. The majority 
(rf the poets, or yersifiers of Portugal were, properly 
speaking) entirely destitute of taste. 

,, In taking a comprehensive view of the state of 
poeti^y and eloquence in Portugal, during the eighteenth 
century, it will be proper jto follow the thread of the 
natifmal annals; for the general history of this portion 
of Portuguese literature resolves into about as many 
sections as the number of the reigns into which the 
political history of the country is divided. The |)eriod 
was indeed now gone by in which the nation formed 
. itself, rather than suffered itself to be formed by the 
government. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PORTUGUESE ACADEMY 

IN 1714. 

During the forty-four years reign of John V. 
namely, from 1705 to 1750, there was no want of 
institutions, calculated to raise the nation to the point 
of elevation whence it had fallen. For the polite lite¬ 
rature of Portugal a new era seemed to Have cona- 
nienced, when, in the year l'J'14, an Academia Portu- 

* A good account of the mode in which the Podagnese lan¬ 
guage was disfigured by the introduction of French worda and 
phrasea, may be found in the fourth volume of the Memorias d/s 
Litteratura Portugueted, (Lisb. 1793,) in a treatise by Antonio 
de Naves Pereira, on the language of the best Portuguese writers of 
the sixteenth century.. These Meworiaf must; in the coude bf’tHe 
present work, be more particularly noticed. s''. 't 
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on the model of the French academy, was 
establishecl under the presidency of so accomplished a 
man as the Count de Ericeyra. But we nowhere find 
an account of any advantage which the language and 
literature of Portugal derived from the labours jDf this 
academy; and the establishment was soon so completely 
neglected, that it is difficult to conjecture how and when 
it sank into decay.* Other academies on the Italian 
plan had their rise and decline without producing any 
beneficial results; while several Portuguese poets were 
satisfied with the honour of admission into the Italian 
academy of the Arcadians. The academy of history, 
founded at Lisbon in 1720, also promised to be 
usefid to Portuguese eloquence, as well as to historical 
science; but in the end little or nothing was effected 
even by this institution. Besides, though the general 
character of the Portuguese, which had always been 
less fanatical than that of the Spaniards, appeared 
about this period to become somewhat more liberal 
in religious and ecclesiastical matters, that favourable 
symptom was merely a consequence of the fnendly 
relations which Portugal was under the necessity of 
maintaining with England; and these relations seemed 
to place Portugal too much in a state of dependence, to 
be flattering to the national feeling, or to reanimate it 
by the diffusion of knowledge. The inquisition, too, 
continued to adopt the old precautions against all 

* Even a learned Portuguese, well acquainted with the lite¬ 
rature of his country, of whom 1 made enquiries respecting the fate 
of the Academia Portugueza, could give me no further information 
than that the institution was no longer in esiistence. 
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attempts at free-thinking, after the manner of Voltaire. 
It was, therefore, neither the spiHt of the old nor of 
the new age, which, in the reign of John V. sometimes 
maintained the ancient forms in Portuguese poetry, and 
eloquence, and sometimes endeavoured to introduce new 
ones. This fluctuation was ■ merely the result of a 
feeble wavering between the old Portuguese, tlie 
French, and the Italian taste. The better poetry was, 
however, still to be found in the works of the authors, 
who remained faithful to the ancient manner. 

ADMINISTRATION} OF THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 

The twenty-six years reign of Joseph Emanuel, froni 
1750 to 1777 , proved more salutary for the Portu¬ 
guese nation. The rigid despotism of the powerful 

t 

Marquis de Pombal, who in the name of the king ruled 
with unlimited sway, left unpleasant recollections in 
the minds of a portion of the nation. Nevertheless the 
spirit of the higher nobility and of the ecclesiastics was 
not wholly subdued by his measures. In the dungeons 
which were filled with state prisoners, it is possible 
that some men of talent languished. But Pomfjal’s 
iron arm roused the slumbering nation. The despotic 
system of government adopted by this state reformci*, 
who was, perhaps, only cruel from necessity, was, an 
enlightening system, and his object was to restore the 
ancient glory of the Portuguese name. To Uteraturc 
he attached but little immediate importance. But he 
crippled the spiritual despotism, which held captive the 
last remnant of Portuguese energy. Europe is mainly 
indebted to him for the suppression of the order of the 
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Jesuits; and the Portuguese, in particular, have to thank 
him for that revived feeling of independence which soon 
penetrated into their literature. A taste for the fine 
arts, for philosophy, and literary cultivation, b^me 
fashionable in Portugal. The connexion witli England 
proved, in some respects, advantageous to the new 
progress of Portuguese genius, and, promoted literary 
improvement; for the Galiidsts lost a cpnsideraHe 
portion of their political ascendancy, when English 
literature began to be properly estimated in Portugal. 

REVIVED SPIRIT OF LITERATURE—^UTILITY OF THE 
PORTUGUESE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

It was not until after the death of King Joseph 
Emanuel, that the change which had taken place in 
Portugal became fully manifest. Pombal’s institutions 
seemed indeed destined to be annihilated, when liis 
enemies triumphed. But even the ne^/^ degree of favour 
which the clergy enjoyed in the reign of the pious 
Queen Maria, had not the effect of stifling the revived 
spirit of improvement in Portugal. Young Portuguese 
travelled to several parts of Europe and carried back 
to their native country the fruits of modern culti¬ 
vation. The Prince Regent loved and favoured litera¬ 
ture. In the course of a few years the Royal Academy 
of Scienc*es at Lisbon did much to rouse the nation to 
new activity, and in particular to reconcile philosophic 
study with enlightened views of national interest. Had 
that excellent institution, especially as it ^sted. under 
the judicious guidance of the Duke of Lofoens, been 
left Undisturbed in the pursuit of its glorious and sue- 
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cessful labours, the benefits produced to Portugal would 
have been more extensive and direct than those* which 
most of the European academies have conferred on Uie 
countries to which they belong. The cosmopolite ob¬ 
server will, doubtless, be less interested in what the 
academy accomplished for poHte literature, than in its 
zealous exeitions for the encouragement of science, the 
diffusion of just and libera! ideas, and the consequent 
improvement of national* industiy and public pros¬ 
perity. This institution was, however, of important 
service to polite literature. Prizes were offered for the 
best comedy and the best tragedy, to bo ^vritten in 
the Portuguese language. It was endeavoured, through 
the influence of some of the academicians, to restore 
to due consideration the Portuguese classic writers of 
the sixteenth century, and also to re-introduce the 
language of that better period into literature, and the 
business of common life. Some volumes of acadtimic 
transactions, which have in furtherance of this object 
been published since the year 1792, contain, in imita¬ 
tion of the French manner, essays purely literary, 
interspersed with articles on national history. This 
was, however, only a harmless blending of heterogeneous 
subjects; and the recollections of ancient times to which 
it gave birth, contributed to recall to Portuguese poetry 
and eloquence some portion of the old national spirit, 
from the revival of which the general interests of the 
country had evpry thing to expect’*'. 

'• The da Academia Ileal dav Sciencias de Lisboa, in 

which tlmt academy exhibits its labours for the advancement of know¬ 
ledge, more parficnlaily pf the m^heinatical and physical sciences, 
are totally distinct from the Memorias de LUteraUira Poriugnezu, 
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CHAP. II. 

HISTORY OF FORTUGUESE POETRY DURlNa THIS 

PERIOD. 

vs ; , 

THE CONDE DA ERICEYRA. . 

The first Portuguese poet remarkable for paying 
homage to the French taste, was the ingenious and 
meritorious Francisco Xavier de Menezes, Conde da 
Ericeyra, bom in 1673. The familj rank of this writer 
doubtless added to the celebrity of the talents by which 
he distinguished himself at an eayly }>eriod of Ufe. This • 
will account for the extraordinary circumstance, that 
while yet in the twentieth year of his age he was 
elected president of one of the academies which were 
founded in Lisbon, on the model of those of Italy. He 
is said to have spoken the Latin, Spanish, Italian and 
French languages with facility. He made, however, no 
progress in Greek. At an eariy age he translated 

which have been published by that academy since the year 1792. 
These last Memorias consist partly of philological and critical 
treatises on the Portuguese language and literature, and partly in¬ 
vestigations relating to the ancient history and constitution of 
Portugal. The singular union of two departments so essentially 
distinct, arose out of the French idea of Utteraturct which had 
been adopted in Portugal. The v\orthy members of the academy 
well iikight, as indeed they intimate they did,, find it difficult to 
determine what was tube called literature. To reconcile all opinions, 
therefore, they included under that title national history. Germans, 
however, are by no means entitled to make this mistake, a subject 
of reproach, while they continue to employ the comprehensive word 
literature to designate merely the knowledge of books.-—I have 
seen as yet only six volumes of the Memorias de Zdtteratura Par- 
tugueza. The sixth was published in the year 1796. 
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Boileau’s Art of Poetry into Portuguese octaves; and 
from that period he maintained a friendly intercourse 
with the French critic. Literary and more particularly 
poetical studies continued to occupy him even during 
the Spanish war of succession, in which he made several 
campaigns. He rose in the Portuguese army to the rank 
of mestre do campo (major general.) The consideration 
and influence which the Count da Ericeyra enjoyed in 
Portuguese literature, were rapidly augmented by the 
authority attached to the offices which he filled; for in 
the year 1714, he was appointed rector and secretary of 
the Portuguese academy which was then founded; and 
in the year 1721, co-director of the new academy of his¬ 
tory. His literary reputation soon extended beyond the 
narrow limits of Portugal; and during the latter half 
of his life, he held a conspicuous place among the men 
of his age, whose talents had given them a general 
celebrity. He maintained a coi'respondence with learned 
foreigners both in the south and north of Europe. The 
Pope and the King of France bestowed on him parti¬ 
cular marks of their esteem; and the transactions of 
the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences were for¬ 
mally transmitted to him by that learned body. In his 
old age this diligent writer bestowed the gieatcst share 
of his attention on an epic poem, entitled, the Henri- 
queida, in which he endeavoured, as far as possible, to 
fulfil aU the conditions of poetic art, according to the 
principles of the most celebrate<l critics. It would 
appear that he completed his task in the year 1738, 
and at the age of sixty-nine lie enjoyed the satisfaction 
of seeing his work printed. He died two years aftcr- 

VOL. IT, A 
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wards. The number of his works, both in verse and 
prose, is considerable; and it seems that many of them 
still remain unprinted.* 

The poetical works of the Count da Ericeyra, among 
which are several in the Spanish language, are distin¬ 
guished by a dcgi’ee of polish in which it is impossible 
not to recognise the disciple and admirer of Boileau. 
But this nobleman was not destined to mark an epoch 
in Portuguese poetry. To regard him as a mere Gal- 
licist would be extremely unjust, and to rank him 
among poets in the highest and strictest sense of the 
term, would be to form an equally erroneous judgment of 
poetic art. Ericeyra certainly was not a slavish imitator 
of the French style. lie endeavoured to form his talent 
by the study of all the works which he conceived fitted to 
serve as models whatever might be the language in which 
they were written; and this spirit of liberality in lite¬ 
rary cultivation was a peculiarly estimable trait in his 
character. In the metrical structure, as well as in the 
style of his poems, he remained faithful to the forms 
and sifirit of the old Portuguese national poetry, and 
to the school of the sixteenth century. But with all 
his plastic capabilities, he was wanting in creative fancy; 
and with all his endeavours to attain classic correctness, 

* Barbosa Machado, in his dictionary of learned men, gives a ■ 
catalogue of the writings of the Count da Ericeyra, including those 
which remained nnprinted up to the year 1747. None of these 
imprinted works have, it seems, been submitted to the press since 
that period, though they comprise a whole collection of the minor 
Obras Poeiicas of the author, together with several prose works, 
on subjects of general utility; as for example, a Melkodo dos 
Estudos (Plan of Study.) 
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he did not avoid faults, which arc readily pardoned 
in the works of the older Portuguese poets, in consi¬ 
deration of the poetic energy which is manifest in those 
very faults. In that poetic energy all the writings of 
the Count da Ericcyra arc deficient. Ilis imagination, 
which never of itself took a lofty flight, nas much 
more inclined to enlarge artificially upon any pleasing 
subject, than to seize with inspiration and freely fashion 
a subject of its own; and the rules of French criticism 
doubtless contributed to allure him to the cultivated 
occasional style, as that style may justly be deiTomi- 
nated, which, whenever the opportunity for an occa¬ 
sional poem offers, is always at the command of a 
writer possessing no common share of descriptive talent. 
Accordingly not a few occasional poems are to be found 
in the works of the Count da Kriceyra. • In compliance 
with the old Portuguese custom, he sometimes made 
choice of the eclogue form, to record in a pleasing strain 
of verse, certain events which occurred in the Royal 
family. In this form, for example, he dejilores, through 
the medium of shepherds and shepherdesses, the d(*ath 
of the Infante Doin Miguel, which took place in the 
year 1724. After what has already been said respect¬ 
ing other works of this kind, to dwell longer on tlie 
eclogues of the Count da Ericeyra would be a sui>cr- 
fluous labour; but in the history of Portuguese poetry, 
the Henriqueida claims a more particular notict.*.*' 

* Henriqueida, poema keroico, composto pelo Ulus- 

trissimo e excellentissimo Conde da Ericeyra D. T'rancisco 
Xavier de Hfenezes, ^c. (including all the titles of the Count), 
Lisboa occidental, 1741, in 4to. The distinction of Lisboa oriental 

Z 2 
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The Heiiriqueida may unquestionably be called an 
epic poem with far more propriety than the Condestabre 
de Portugal of Rodriguez Lobo.* It is the work of an 
industrious talent, which occasionally seizes, with happy 
effect, a poetic situation, and by poetic handling elevates 
a series of historical events, somewhat above the sphere 
of prosaic nature. But this tedious and laboured poem 
possesses no other merit. Neither in the invention, highly 
as it has been esteemed, nor I'n the execution, which is not 
wanting in incidental beauties, is there displayed any 
thing like the captivating energy of the epic poetry of 
Camoens; and even in correctness of ideas and images, 
Ericeyra’s Henriqueida is very deficient. The subject 
is patriotically chosen. Henry of Burgundy, the founder 
of the Portuguese monarchy, is the hero of the poem. 
The action is not destitute of intrinsic interest, and the 
epic unity belonging to it has been happily caught by 
Ericeyra. The poem is divided into twelve cantos. 
Henry of Burgundy, the son-in-law of Alphonso VI. 
King of Castile, receives tlie county of Portugal as a 
fief, but on conditition of first conquering that dowry, 
and afterwards securing it by further conquests. At 
the commencement of the poem the jn’ince is waging 
war against the Moorisli King Muley; but there appears 
little probability of the conquest of Lisbon, w'hich is 
still in the hands of the !Rloors. Henry is informed 
that a Portuguese sybil lives somewhere in the vicinity 
of the camp in a concealed cavern, which he determines 


and Lisboa occidental is founded on an ecclesiastical division of the 
city. 

* Stjc pM^e 240 
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to explore, and for that purpose withdraws unnoticed 
from his army. The rashness with which this purpose 
is executed, is more characteristic of a fool-hardy adven¬ 
turer than of a hero destined to be the founder of a- 
kingdom. After taking a desperate leap, he succeeds 
in discovering the cavern and its inhabitant, who proves 
to be a Christian sybil. She reveals to him the secret 
of his destination, together with some facts relative to 
the future greatness of the nation. \^Tiilc he is 
engaged in collecting this proplietic ini’ormation, his 
troops suppose him to be lost. The Moors attack; the 
Christians are giving way; but at the ciitical moment 
Heniy arrives, and turns the tide of victory. This first 
event, by which the interest of th<i cj)ic action becomes 
immediately attached to the hero of the poem, is suc¬ 
ceeded by a scries of single combats, sieges, and vic¬ 
tories, interspersed with love adventures, and carried on 
until tlie taking of Lisbon, with wliich exploit tlie poem 
concludes. The distribution of the parts is managed 
wdth much art, so that the cliaracters in which it is 
wished the reader should take an interest, ap}>car one 
after the other in their proper lights. The situations, 
too, are for the most part well chosen. Pro[)hetic 
dreams, and a certain {)ortion of fairyism still imjjart to 
the tale the charm of the miraculous, even after the 
Christian sybil has divulged the general influence of the 
celestial powers. But the Henriqueida is from the first 
to the last canto destitute of that poetic warmth and 
spirit, the absence of which cannot be supplied by the 
ablest descriptive talent, and without which poetic 
art degenerates into mere exercises of style; for the 
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industriously ingenious author was deficient in energy 
and depth of natural feeling, as well as in purity of 
ideal feeling. In his advertencias preliminareSf or 
theoretical introduction, Ericeyra declares that he has 
in a certain measure endeavoured to imitate aU epic 
poets, and to imbibe a ])ortion of the manner of each; 
but had he v/ithheld this acknowledgment no reader 
acquainted with other epic poems, could have failed to 
recognise in the Henriqueida the styles of Homer, Virgil, 
Ariosto, Tasso, and progressively of Lucan, Silius Ita- 
licus, and Statius, but without ever discerning the 
animating spirit of genuine poetry. The tedious cold¬ 
ness which pervades the whole poem destroys the effect 
of those incidental beauties of style which it must be 
allowed to ])ossess. The very first stanzas give birth to an 
unfavourable presage;* and to invoke the inspiration of 


* The poem commences thus 

Eu canto as Ariuus, c o Varao fanioso, 
Que deo a Portugal prinoipio Regio, 
Couseguindo por forte, e generoso, 

Em gueira, e pas: o nome inais egregio; 

E animado de espU'itu glorioso 
Castigou dos inheis o sacrilegio 
Deixando por prudeiite, e por nusado, 

Nas virtudes o Itnperio cteriiizado. 

Europa foy da espada fulmiuatile 
Teatro illustre, victimagloriosa, 

Asia vio no seu bra9u a Cruz briihante, 

E bcou do seu nome teinerosa: 

De Africa a geute barbara, e triunifante 
Selhe postrou rendida, e receosa, 

Para ser furidador de hum quinlo Imperio 
Que do Muudo domiiie outro Emisferio. 
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the deity rather than the muses is but a frigid conceit.* 
Even the descriptive passages, in which Ericeyra dis¬ 
plays most talent, are deteriorated by artificial traits 
which launch into the region of Portuguese Marinism, 
and betray all the coldness of study.*!* Sometimes these 
traits stand as abruptly forward as if they had been 
interpolated by a sonnetist of the seventeenth century; 
thus, in allusion to Henry of Burgundy’s descent into 
the sybil’s cave amidst the fury of the conflicting ele¬ 
ments, it is saidj that “ the vivid flames of his hcai’t 
dried up the waves, and set fire to the winds, t- When 

* Nao Calliope heroica agora invoco. 

Tu me inspira, 6 Deidade, &c. 

t The following is part of the picturesque description of 
Henry’s entrance into the sybil’s cave. 

Da horrenda gruta e entrada defendiuo 
* Agiidas folbas da arvore do Averno, 

E eula^adas raizes, que se uniao, 

Mais que de Gordio no embara^o eterno: 

Penhascos desde a terra ao Ceo sob i ad 
Lubricos os fez tanto o frio inverno, 

Que Henrique vio, subindo resolutos, 

Precipitarse os inais velozes bnitos. 

O mar, c a terra ew horrida disputa 
Gritavao com claniores desmedidos; 

Qne nad entrassem na funesta grut^ 

Os que assim o intentavad presumidos: 

A constancia mais forte, e resolnta, 

De oiidas, e rochas tragicos bramidos, 

Temia veiido unirse ein dura guerra 
Contra hum sd cora^ad o Mar, e a Terra. 

Aves, penhascos, feras, troncos, raraas, 

O Heroo venceu, e us lucsnios eleineiitos, 
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the assembled princes sit down to hear Henry relate 
what he has seen in the cave, it is said of the plumes 
of the militaiy heroes, that “ they wafted glorious deeds 
to heaven, and inscribed victories without the aid of 
letters.”* On another occasion, the author describes 
the effect of a violent shout of the storming troops, by 
saying,that “even the stones of the walls seemed touched 
by the cry, and had nearly di^losed the medals which 
their celebrated founders had buried beneath them.”t 
Among the poetic ornaments of Ericeyra’s naiTative 
style, the picturcsijue comparisons are for the most part 
well conceived; but with all their truth they are defi- 

Pois fez o coragao com vivas ckamas 
Secar as ondas, e acender os ventos. 

Tu, diz rieuriqu(>, 6 Genio, que me inflamaii, 

De sacrileges livra os meus intentos; 

Deixarey hum perigo, que se encobre, 

Yeneraudo ao sagrado hum medo nobre. 

* Exaltando o valor, e a fennosura 
Em dous tronos os Priiicipes sentados, 

Na sala da raais rara arquitetura 
Os Generaes esperaS convocados: 

A ouvir da gruta a incognita aventura 
Alegres se apressarab, c ndornados 
De plumas, que etevando aos Ceos as gloriast 
Escreverao sem letras as victorias. 
f No Porto as mesmas pedras das muralhas 
Pareciab scusiveis aos clamores, 

E quasi descobrirad as medalhas, 

Que enterroraS os ctaros fundadores: 

Os puvos ja tab destros nas batalhas, 

Que igualab os Soldados veticedores, 

Ao pronto siisto de pezar tao alto 
i^e reiidem a entrepreza deste assalto. 
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cient in poetic enei^.;* and sometimes, contrary to all 
expectation, they terminate quite in the Marinistic 
style.f The Henriqueida is tolerably free of mytho¬ 
logical decoration. Still, however, Ericeyra could not 
altogether refrain from availing himself of an ornament 
which he considered so essential. He has, therefore, 
contrary to all prosaic probability, for the violation of 
which there is no adequate poetic motive, introduced a 
Moorish princess in the character of a secret adherent 
of the Greek mythology, and he has thus taken occa¬ 
sion to describe a whole gallery of gods and goddesses. 
At the conclusion of the poem, Ericeyra again sumhions 

* For example, in the first canto where Henry is compared to 
an eagle:— 

Como no cumpo azul aves vorazes 
Desaiigue, e peimas ein diluvio vago. 

Coin 0 odio nativo coiituiuazes 
A terra inunduu no funesto estrago, 

Mas veudo do Aguia os voos etficazes, 

Fogem do sen valor regio, e presago : 

Assiin vendo de Henri qne o bra^o forte, 

Fogem os Mouros da infalivel morte, 

f Thus, in the following stanza, where Henry, whose astouish- 
ment is to be described, is first compared to a frozen stream; then 
he is himself called a stream rich in virtues, and finally he is 
denominated a statue of fire and snow. • 

Rio, que corre ein rapido desvelo 
Parando ao forte impulso do Austro frio 
Nao muda o vago argente em duro gelo, 

Que so rompe a prisad no ardente estio : 

Como Henrique, que em nobre paralelo 
He de virtudes caudcloso rio, 

A hum perigo, a que heroico nao se atieve, 

Estatua ali se vio dejog j^ e neve. 
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all his powers of description, not entirely without suc¬ 
cess, but still without avoiding those faults into which 
his factitious enthusiasm had previously involved him.^'" 
That such a poet as the Count da Ericeyra could, with 
all his praiseworthy endeavours, succeed in restoring the 
ancient glory of Portuguese poetry, or in giving a new 

* Lest it should appear that in this collection of examples ’ 
justice had not been rendered to Ericeyra, three more stanzas, from 
the last canto of his poem, are here transcribed. The following' 
passage is from the description of the last combat between Henry 
and Ali, his Morish enemy. 

Torrente de cristal, que arrebatada 
Inunda os valles, e sup^ra os montes, 

Exhala^ab sulfurea, que inflamada 
Fulmina os torres, rasga os orisontes, 

Yento setentriunal, que em furia irada 
Agita os mares, e congela as foutes, 

De Deucalion o rapido diluvio, 

Chamas do Ethua, ardoces do Vesuvio. 

Ainda que com seus rapidos efieitos 
Causem no mundo estragos^ e terrores, 

A tanto impulso de cair desfeitos 
Toda a izen9ad dos globos superiores, 

Nao sey se excedem dos valentes peitos 
As nobres iras, e inclitos ardores, . 

Com que se vio ao impeto iracundo 
• Parar o Ceo, estremecerse o mundo. 

Recebem os escudos tad constantes 
Os rayos noS seus globos refulgentes, 

Que com tremor os bravos arroganles 
Resistirad aos impetos ardentes: 

Mas se os bravos treinerad iuconstantes. 

Os escudos ficarad permanbntes, 

£ todos do valor pelos effeitos 
Virad tremor os bravos, nao os peitos. 
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direction to the poetic spirit of his nation, certainly 
was not to be expected. But in consequence of his 
labours it ceased to be taken for granted in Portugal, 
that the mines of the higher poetry were exhausted, 
and he contributed to encourage the idea of improve¬ 
ment in poetic cultivation. His name, therefore, de¬ 
serves to be held in honourable recollection. ^Vhat 
benefits he, as a theorist, sought to impart to the poetic 
art, shall be noticed in the next cha])ter. 


CONTINUANCE OF CORRUPT TASTE IN I'ORTUGUESE 

POETRY. 

BARROS PEREIRA—^AliEXANDRE ANTONIO DE LIMA. 

The age of the Count da Erict^yra presents, at its 
close, a resting point in the history of Portuguese poetry, 
which, if the numerical division of the years be not too 
rigidly insisted on, may form a boundary between the 
first and the second halves of the eighteenth century. 
It was solely during the latter half that a favourable 
change became obvious in the poetic cultivation of the 
Portuguese. In the former hall* only a few Portuguese 
poets of celebrity laboured to maintain a suitable con¬ 
nection between the new and the old eras. 

Among those poets it is not meant to include Father 
Antonio de Lima Barros Pereira, who in the year 1720 
published his spiritual and temporal works, under the 
title of Floresta ApoUinea, (Apollinian Flower-garden). 
But this collection of miscellaneous poems ought to be 
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mentioned, as it serves to prove that in the Ijeginning 
of the eighteenth century the Spanish was the favourite 
dramatic language in Lisbon. Among the works of 
Barros Pereira, his loaSy or allegorical preludes, are the 
most numerous, and are all written in Spanish. Barros 
Pereira also sought to distinguish himself by those 
poetic rhapsodies without plan or object, which were, 
both in Spain and Portugal, called Slyvas (Forests.) 

The Rdsgos Metricos (Metrical Fragments) of a 
writer, named Alexandre Antonio de Lima, which were 
printed in 1740, are likewise about equally divided 
between the Portuguese and Spanish languages. The 
title-page bears a dedication to St. Ann; and in the same. 
spirit which dictated that kind of address, the author, 
who seems to have been of a sprightly humour, has 
mingled spiritual and temj)oral productions together; 
and he has sometimes made even pieces of the most 
sacred character vehicles for jokes,, which, however, are 
meant to be pious after their own way.* This singular 

* The author -introduces his plays of wit in a song to the 
miraculous image of Senhor Jesus de Pedroy (Lord Jesus of Stone), 
which was celebrated for its power of exciting in sinners a feeling 
of bitter repentance 

Nessa Cruz (meu bom Jesus) 

Dar sinal de vos quereis, 

Quando eu cuido, que fareis 
De nos o sinal da Cruz. 

Para contri^des lograr 
Essa Pedra Almas desperta: 

Mas quando huma pedra acerta, 

A quern nao fara chorar ? 

Mais rica Pedra nao deo 
A terra, que a inaiiifesta 
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incongruity was still considered inoffensive by the Por¬ 
tuguese of that age. The miscellaneous poems of Antonio 
de Lima are chiejfly of a comic character. But a foreigner 
who has never lived in Portugal will be unable to under¬ 
stand most of this writer’s epigrammatic conceits, as they 
all refer to particular customs and local relations.* Some 
of Antonio de Lima’s serious sonnets are by no means 
contemptible productions.t In satirical prose he at¬ 
tempted an imitation of Quevedo’s visions. 

Tau unica, que so esta 
Por milagre appareceo. 

Se a coiopungir-se hao de vir 
Os Fieis, que vos vein buscar, 

Se trouxcrein que cborar, 

Seinpre levao que sentir, kc. 

* Here are two of the most intelligible; the first is on a 
barber who has an evil tongue :— 

Se a tua lingua trabalha 
Do credito, e honra era mingoa, 

Face-uie a burba co a lingoa, 

Que corta inais que a navalha. 

The following is addressed to an old man who paints his 
eyebrows:— 

Deixe, 6 Licio, o tea cuidado 
Desse pined o aparelho; 

Que a tua Dam a por velho 
Nem te p6de ver pintado. 

f Ilis sonnet on a rose growing over the grave of a lady, 
deserves to be transcribed 

Sc essa Flor he padrao, que a forinosura 
Erigio iiesse jaspe a natureza; 

Mai recorda os triunfos da belleza, 

Se se funda no horror da sepultura. 

Se at^ lias cinzas ostentar procura 
Floridas produc^bes a geniileza; 
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THE PORTUCJUESE DRAMA IN THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

SPURIOUS DRAMAS CALLED OPERAS. . 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, a new, 
though not a happy turn, became perceptible in the 
dramatic poetry of the Portuguese. While the Spanish 
drama still supplied the place of a Portuguese national 
drama, the favour of the court of Lisbon was bestowed 
on the Italian opera. The general approbation which 
was, soon extended to operatic performances of every 
description, led to the introduction on the Portuguese 
stage of a singular species of hybridous comedy. There 
was a wish to naturalize the Italian opera; but it is 
probable that few Portuguese singers were then capable 
of executing recitative; and it may also be presumed, 
that the Portuguese had heard of the little French 
operas, in which the characters speak and sing alter¬ 
nately. This, however, is certain, that the public of 
Lisbon had always a strong predilection for comic en¬ 
tertainments; and, it appears, that with the view of 
fuDy satisfying the popular taste, it was thought ad¬ 
visable to introduce the pomp of the serious Italian 
opera into the comic drama of Portugal. By what 

A mesuia Rosa, a quem de dor se preza, 

Qae he caduco o seu ser hoje assegura; 

O quanto an deseiigano nos convida, 

Ver hoje o fim, a que apressada corre 
Desde que nasce a dor da huraana vida! 

Pois hem nos mostrao (ja a razao discorre) 

ITuma dor sepultada, outra nacida. 

Qua6 perto esta o que nace, do que inorre. 
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practical head this idea was suggested no Portuguese 
writer has thought fit to record. It seems not improbable 
that it had its origin in the speculation of a theatrical 
manager, who wished to venture on the experiment of 
amusing the public in a new way; and who, for that 
purpose, availed himself of the seiwiccs of some oljscure 
writer, who happened to have a talent for dramatic 
poetry. The first essays of this theatrical novelty were 
all anonymous. It is, however, likely, that the result 
greatly exceeded the expectation of the speculator. 
The scenic decorations, in which the new species of 
drama rivalled the Italian, the burlesque humour of the 
pieces themselves, the effects of music, both vocal and 
instrumental, captivated the great mass of the Lisbon 
public. The higher ranks of society too, find even the 
court, took an interest in these performances. New 
dramas in this spirit and style followed each other in 
rapid succession, more particularly during the ten years 
which elapsed between 1730 and 1740. But no poet, 
who had previously acquired reputation, ap]3cars to 
have devoted himself to this kind of composition; and 
the prolific dramatist, whose anonymous productions 
were so fortunate as to obtain the chief favour of the 
public, had probably at the time private reasons for 
wishing to remain unknown. He was a Jew, whose 
name, even after it was disclosed, was seldom mentioned, 
as the public, content with the antonomasia, still con¬ 
tinued to call him O Judeo, (the Jew).* 

* For this little notice 1 am indebted to the verbal information 
of a literary Portug'uese, through whose means I could have ob¬ 
tained from Lisbon, the name of this Hebrew dramatist, had the 
recording it been ait object of iniportan: c. 
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' The popiilcarity of the new dramas soon bechrt^ 
so great, that manuscript copies were eagerly procuhed 
for the purpose of private performance or reading!' 
From these copies collections were printed, the in-’ 
Crease of which fell stiU short of the public demand.* 
To none of the dramas contained in these collections is'^ 
the name of an author affixed. In spirit and style 
they so closely resemble each other, that they may aH 
be considered as the production of one individual. If 
at this period French taste had acquired any decided 
influence on Portuguese literature, such dramas, though 
they might, for the sake of incident, music, and deco¬ 
ration, have been tolerated on the stage, would never 
have been sought for in print. It is impossible to ima¬ 
gine a more rude combination of low jests, with ro¬ 
mantic and miraculous events, partly taken from real 
history, and partly from the Greek and Roman mytho¬ 
logy. Had this strange compound been the work¬ 
manship of cultivated as well as of inventive talent, 
then, indeed, might the grotesque medley have been 
rendered, by the ingenuity of composition, entertaining 
even to readers of cultivated taste. But in these con¬ 
fused jumbles, called comic operas, the composition is, 
in general, as inartificial as the wit intended to enliven 

* I have seen two of these collections. The oldest, printed in 
the year 1746, is entitled. Operas Portu^nezas que se repre- 
smtaram nos theatros pubiicos desta Cc-rte, ^c, -It contain^ 
eight dramas in two octavo volumes. The latest collection iss- 
entitled Theatro comico Porhig'uez, ou QoU^cao das Operas 
Portuguezas que se reprcsenlarantf ^c. in tw9,.octavo volumes,,. .. 
fourth edition, l.isbon, 1787. As to any merit which may 
discovered in these collec tions liny are nearly equal. 
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. is dull. The lowest buffoonery is .blended with 
singular adventures, tournaments, or c^monies; and 
tnvial airs and songs are successively introduced. Some 
can lay no claim to any merit of invention, either in 
arrangement of story or incidents, as is exemplified in 
a.spectacle of this class called Don Quixote, which was 
represented in 1733. No fewer than thirty-six cha¬ 
racters figure in this compilation from the master work 
> 

of Cervantes, whose spirit is, however, banished from 
the composition. The £]so])aida ou Vida de Msopo, 
(iEsopeid, or Life of iEsop) is one of these pieces which 
seems intended to be particularly comic. The first 
scene represents a fair at Athens with aU its appropriate 
accompaniments. The^ philosopher Zeno appears with 
.^Bop and two other slaves, all of whom he wishes to 
sell. iEsop soon distinguishes himself by coarse jests 
and endless quibbling.* Another philosopher, named 

* To shew that no injustice is done to the author, it will be 
sufficient to quote some of the witticisms, by which ^^sop dis¬ 
tinguishes himself in the first act;— 

'Zeno. Donde JBsopo v&s } Tu na5 ouves ? Com quern fallo 

ea? 

JEaop. ipe comigo ? 

Zea. Sim. 

Esop. Eu nafi ine chamo Eso^o Vaz, sou Esopo s6, nu, e 
espurio como miuha m3.i me pario. 

Zen» Aonde bias, entremetido ^ 

Esop, Se en fora ontremetido perguntara a Yossa Merc£ 
para que uos traz hoje a esta grande ftira. 

^Zen. Para vender-vos a todos tres, pois todos tres sois in- 
toleraveis pelas vossas manhas, porque tu hum bebado, e tu hum 
ladrad. 
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enters, accompanied by his disciples I^etiandsr 
..and Enniiis. . He puts iEsop’s wit,, to the tefet, and par- 
, chases him.’'^ .;Tbe scene now changes. Filens^ the dai^h- 
>ter of Xanthus, confides the secrets of * her heart toian 
old and ugly female slave, named Oerigonza. ,:.T^e^5ai?e 
joined by Euripedes, the wife of the philosophy, ;w!fao 
reprimands her daughter, and sings a silly scolding duet 


> j t ’h 


JSsop, Visto isso, quern comprar a este sendo kdrad, compra- 
o siza, e tudo. £ en, Senhor, quaes sa5 as niiahas habilidades',' on 
viHudes? ■ ’ ' - ^ ' 

Zen, Sao boas; pritueiramente mexiriqueiro, e bachard. 

Esop, Sfi eu fora Bacharel soubera Direito; scu eu sonbera 
Direito eu me endereitdra, e nao fora corcovado; nao be por ahi que 
vai o gato as blhozes; tern mais de que se accuse ?. See. 

* The following is the cominencenWnt of the trial of wit:— 

Xant. Esla com subtileza. Oradize*me; copjip te chamao ? 

Esop. A inim chamad-ine como me qiierein chamar; nad ha 
meia hoia que buns me cbamdra5 Pqeta, e ontros, etifrcunda. 

Xunt,. Pergunto o ten nome. 

Esop. Eu, J?enhor, com. perdad de Vossa Mercd chamo-me 
Esopo. 

Xunt. Donde nasceste? 

Esop, Do ventre de mitiha nifli. 

Xant. Nao me entendes ?<Em que lugar.uasceste ? 

Esop. Tambem nab me disse minlia in&i se me pario ,em 
lugar alto, ou baixo; mas cuido que-fpi ahi a algures ao p4 de 
algU'ma cousa. , 

Periand. Ennio, o escraVb tem atacado'ao Filosofo nosso 
Mestre. ■' “," 


Xant, Ou es raui simply, ou tutii velbaco.; pergunto-te, de 
donde es natural ? > , 

Esop. A’ que d’El Kei, Senhpr, eu sou Tegiitmo, nao sou 

natural. . . 

Xant, Valha-te Dens ; uonde he a lua patria ? , ^ 

Esop. Isso he outra cousa; sou jle donde ,ijipvai hem, que 
ahi he a minha terra. 
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‘i®sop enters and agam xnakes^ a display of 
lii3s\\Ht. Then follows a tender scene:'between Filena 
a^xJber loyer; Gerigonza becomes enamoured of JE-sop; 
vondi the philosc^her and his wife quarrel together, 
aiiigmg ' a duet ,-of :4he mdk vul^r diaracter. ^ a 
"SiH6cessibn^-of scenes of this sort, the action is earned 
:onlthr(!aigh .the€rst act. In the second act King Croesus 
of Lydia arrives with an army to besiege Athens: and 
Themistocles appears on' horse-back in the suite of 
Croesus. The scene is now alternately in Athens and 
1 *, 

' * The cotnmeaceaieut of this daet will serve as a specimen of 
the verse of these operas. ^ ” 

Euripedes. Iiigrata filha ! 

Filena, Brava inSLisinha!. 

E'urip. ’ Senipre doudinha 

Te hei'de encontrar ! 

FU^- Sempre doudinha 

Me ha de chamar } 

Enrip. Tu com atnores ! 

Filen. Eu! Na6 ha tal. 

Eurip,. Para que uegas ? 

Filen. Eu ! Nao ha tal. 

Eurip. ' Eu bem ouvia, 

Que Ihe diaiias, 

Que Ihe querias, 

Equemorri^; 

■ ^ Tudo sei jSrV 

Filen. " Basta mILisinha 
,, ' ]>e coosumir-me 

Ai, ou9a c4. 

Eurip* ■' Ai, goarda la. 

Amh. Nao <|ucr ouvir-me ? 

Filen. Ai, ouya ca. 

Eurip. Ai, gmirda la. 

2 A 2 
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in-the cami) of Croesus. Bruins and fifes arejkqjl; in;Con¬ 
stant employment. Splendid pleasure gardens adorned 
with statues add tp the , pomp , of the spectacle. But 
-tEsop, whose puns and quibbles are inexhaustible, is 
always the hero of the peicci ' At last, bringing 


about a peace between Croesus, and the poej^e'bf 
he is appointed governor of the city. Thus-'bniiS 
ACsopeid, which might with more propriety be entitled tlfe 
BiifFooniad. Amidst this grotesque jumble^'howbVeri 
sparks of no common fancy are occasionally elicited; but 
the anonymous author seems to have been totally destitute 
of literary cultivation, and to have had no higher aim 
than to give a humorous colouring to the rudeness of 
his combinations. ITie rest of the Portuguese comic 
operas are, upon the whole, still more rUde' than the 
TEsopeid, though some are richer in the musical part df 
the composition, and possess grave or even pathetic aii^ 
and duets in the style of the serious Italian opera. 

It might, at first sight, be supposed, that a nation 
which could be pleased by dramas of* this kind, must 
be for ever excluded from the path of higher cultivation. 
In Lisbon, the Italian opera-house continued to be the 
real court theatre. But the PortuguUSIe operii wMcfii 
stood like a spurious child beside the Italian, maintained 
its ground in spite of its parent: Hiad hoi’ the taste for 
this kind of dramatic entertainment''pj^evdiledc down to 
the second half of the eighteenth cehfS^, a fiew editibn 
of the iEsopcid, and other theatrmal caricatures, would 
not have been published in 1787f. , I'he restoratiqn of 
a truly noble style in Portuguese, poetry, coul4 not 
therefore be expected to derive its'origin from the 
drama. 
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’RESUMPTION OF AN IMPROVED STYl,E IN PORTU- , 

GUESE POETRY. 

MANGEL Da COSTA. 

* To ohtm this object, it was, however, only neqcs- 
sa^y that a poet should arise, who, charmed by the re- 
ij^wed union of Portuguese and Italian poetry, might 
be induced to place liimself under the tutelage of the 
early Italian poets. Thus would the Italian opera 
have rendered compensation for the evik to which it 
had given birth. A Bra 2 dlian, named Claudio Manoel da 
Costa, was one of the first writers who in this way 
contributed to reintroduce an elevated style into Por¬ 
tuguese poetry.* Bom in the province of Minas Geraes, 
that part of Brazil where the chief object is the 
working of mines, he seems not to have been destined 
for the service of the muses. He indeed piissed tlirough 
a course of academic studies in Europe; but he himself 
states that during the five years which he spent at the 
university of Coimbra, no kind of })oetry w as there held 
in esteem, save that which was composed in the (‘orrujrt 
but fashionable style of the Portuguese IVlarinists, 'Phat 
young Da Costa, while at the university of Coimbra, 
should have applied himself to the study and imitation 
of the older Italian poets, and of Metastasio, was a 
circumstance peculiarly favourable to his improvement, 
while at the same time it afforded the first proof of his 

' * Obras de Vlaudto Munoel da Costa, Coimbra 1708, 
iu 8vo. The preface in which this ummble aullior unaffectedly 
communicates some noticbs respediiig himself, is a very luvtructne 
Ioiitnbutioii to the histoiy of Poitngucse poetry. 
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li&ig^&estined to arrive at a poiiit of 

thaii'his contemporaries. ' He even otf 

composition of Petfaridiifc ionnets' W the 

guage, and‘ in thisf attempt lie was not unsiicfei^^ul.'teir 

his return to Brazil Ms poetic studies Vere'^n^nfcl#<P'4lf 

the re^on of gold and dfamhnd ^reasnres^^^' ^Mc^^^h^i 

seems to Have attached but little vaWr'fo]^: 


' y-if , 

plains that amidst these mountains; no Arcadian-stt^m 
aWahes by,its sweet murmur harmonious y^vs^i an#th^t 


the turbid 'waters of the brooks only „ serve to chU to 
recollection the rapacious perseverance of the minersr by 
whose labour they are discoloured. On his. own poems he 
pronounstes a remarkable judgment. Herobserves that 
he was too late in learning the rules of good tasste from 

the Greeks, Italians and French; and that inifuenced by 

\ , * 

bad example, he sinned against^ principle^,' the justice 
of which he recognized. The perverted manner^ of the 
sonnetists of the seventeenth oentdry is certainly here 
and there perceptible in the writings of Da Costa. But 
upon tlie whole, it may be said, that for nearly the 
space of a century, no Portuguese writer had so well 
succeeded in that kind of sonnet ppet^, which most 
chainiingly approximates to the style of,Petrarch; and 
that in the other compositions of'this Brazilian poet, 
the faults are counterbalanced by mmta’of the most 
pleasing kind. The sonnets included ih the collection 


of his poetic works, amount to Ueariy a’ hundred; and 
among them are some in jtaUan, but none in the 
Spanish language. The style of these sonnets, nearly 
all of which have love for tiieir subject, is, however, 
not altogether that of Petrarch. They possess a certain 
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of poignancy, n^hicb betrays the spirit of inodeni, 
riipes#, Nevertheless, Da Costa’s style, alike free from 
c?W^gcration and fantastic ornaments, exhibits the 
truth of nature and of poetry so happily united with 
D^ti;archic intensity of fiseling, and expressed in lan¬ 
guage so elegant and unostentatious, that his sonnets 
justly be numbered among the very best in Portuguese 
Utei^ture** While perusing them, the reader cannot 
fail sojuetimes to fancy that he recognizes the simple 
tone of the old Portuguese lyric poetry, reflected by an 
Italian echo.t Though the influence of French taste was 

* The following may serve as a specimen of the modern ^tyle 
of the Portuguese sonnet 

Onde estou ? Este sitio desconb^go: > 

Quern fez ta5 diiferente aquelle prado ! 

Tudo outra natureza tern tornado; 

£ em contemplallo timido esmore^o. 

Huma fonte aqui houVe; eu na5 me esqne^o 
De ustar a ellahum diareclinado 
^lli em valie hum monle esU mudadu. 

Quanto p6de dos annos o progresso! 

Arvores aqui vi tao floresceutes, 

Que faziaS perpetna a priniavera ; 

Nom troncos vejo agora decadentes. 

£u me engano: a regiad esta nad era. 

Mas que venho a estranhftr, sc estau pre/entc^ 

Meus males, com qqe tu|io degenera. 
t For eicwple , 

Nize ? fiize P'onde estds ? Aoude dspera 
Achar^te huma alma, que por ti suspira: 

Se quanto a vista se dilata, e gira, 

Tanto mais de encontrar-te dt/esperaJ 
Ah se ao monos teu nome ouvir puddra 
Entre esta aura suave, que respiia ! 





^ yt‘ '■ 



some eflfefst on J^s poetiy... It nppws 
guii(ied Mm .in the;^}i6^ o^,a xneti® foPylii^L 

qp elegies./ ppem^* how^iilfi:, n^je 

in, AlexandtMjBs^ hnt fe. iainM^ >pf 

my compk^y, m th^ rhypij^j, /Pfis is 

wMch. is frequently used.sby JEnglisli-w^le^^i.i^ 

Pa;i^qstu seems never tp bavie t*nii)ed,Ms;a,tt^fjp^^ 

_ ' _ ’ ' i 

ISnglish ppptry. But tbpugh such, verse,jd^s^qimte^nn- 
icommon, sinular measures had long befpre^b^n knpwn 
in Portugal, and perhaps Da Costa wasv not the first 
Portuguese poet who in tMs way attempted to ap- 
•proMmate to the French style, as far as the, diversity 
ofr the languages would, with prcpriety, permit, ^ihe 
eaqpcriment, to be carried. This dull style,of rhymfr^ 
appears, however, always somewhat, foreign andriobaTr 
monious in Portuguese poetry. In ^her rejects, these 
epicedios possess the merit of noble, inartificial, and 
pleasing expression; but^they want the high charm of 
the mithor’s sonnets, and some of his other poetic 
compositions.* He himself appears.to have attached 


Nize, cuido, que diz ; mas he mentira. 

* 'r ' «/ • 

Nize, cuidei que ouvia; e tal uad'era. 

Grutas, troncos, peuhascos da'Wpt^sura,' ' 

Se o meu bein, se a miuh'a alma em tos se esconde, 
Mostray, mostra;i^-me a sua formozura, 

Neill ao menos o ecco me' respondle ! * 

Ah cotiiO he certa a iiiiuha desventt:ii;a! 

Nize ? Nize ? onde estas ? aonde ? aoode ? 

* One of Da Costa’s epicedios on the death of a friend cora- 
iiK nces thus 

Coniiiiigo fallas; eli te escutu; eii vejo. 

Quanto apezar de ineu letharg-V), epejo, 
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WiifilKfcii "^ith'^fjeculiaf bai%, ‘dhd sif^^’fiot^^estitute^^ 
In sottid^ tfeeit‘parts; biit^ like most Pnildgtfeise 
aJfe either'dbcdsloiiM ]^nls iiiTW Aeolic 
^ piaM 3 ^!jrric cotniibsitioiis, w1iich';:wie!3r the eitee^i- 
Whlo^^plsftoral names, exhibit ho t:^ace of bhcpKhblmlSaSJi 
_^J''Hh.e 'esfctrabrdinary predilection ttf the more ahdeht 
^Pdrth^^’for this species of pastbrafl poetry, had th^^ 
fiea?e'descended from one generatiah to another, doidi 
^dthele lattef times. One of Da CbSta*s eclogues is de- 
di^ted ^ the'^ime miri&r, the Marias’ Pombal, 
ih*' as'he ’wajs then still called, the Count of Oeyras, with 
"a'^TVarmth "^bf feeling which seems to have been-^the 
gdniiiBie effusion ^ the poet’s heart. From an emphatic 
etde^ 'pronouiicfed on that ihmister, it may be bPh- 
chided’that' the Pcwt uguese poets immediately and sen- 
dbiy felt the ben^cial effects of his administration; fbr 
the genei’al encouragement of mental freedom was a part 
6f‘PombaVs^ system.* The poet says of the statesman, 
that he reconciled innocence with genius, and recalled 


Me intentas persuadir, 6 sombra niudu, 

Que tndo i^iiora, quern te uab estu'du. 

Hd poiicas hbras, que acitivo aleato 
Tu dirigia & ardedte ihwiaiento; 

'£ em breve ihstaute {oh dor !) eiii breve iiistaiite 


Se tdrim em luto o resj^ndor brilhante. 

Arr^baUido am vad te isplicito 

Por quyqtier parie, qul se estenda o grito: 

£ uos eccps; ad cluikdr, que aos irnucos pussa, 
(Funestissimd avizo da desgra^a) 

/\peiias fallu, upenas me respoude 
O dezengaiio, qae esta peuha escoode ; &c. 
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the world.^-Among Dr ^Costa’s diher 

\ 

^ most miiarfeable are. his^ mateiy imitations ctf 
canzonettes, cantatas, and other mocbrn Staliati poem^ 
for music, to wMch, the opera has given’ibirtii : Nothtrig 
finer in this style of poetry is to be foui»d eren 
similar minc^ works of Metastasio. JMh' 

preza (FaiewitU to Poetry), and the J^alm&dmym^imh 
accompanies it, ai^e alone sufficient to prove ihe perfeci 
accordance of the Italian and Portuguese language with 
respect to the laws of musical poetry, j' fineris" 

* -j ' 

* Tomou imocentes os geyiios; restituio ao mundo a, justice, 
says Da Costa, in allusion to the dreaded Pombai; for ;^is minister’s 
rigid system of judicial reform rendered him at first an object of 
terror. 

f For example, the poet says to his Ijrre, nvliich he proposes 
to abandon :— •. - 

Amei>te (eu d cotifessdj 
E fosse noite, ou dia, . 

Jd mais tua harmonia 
Me viste abandonar. ' 

Qnaliquer penozo excesso, 

Que aiorraentasse esta alma; 

A teu bbzequio em calma 

t j 

£u pude serenar,' ‘ , 

Ah ! Quantas vezes, quantas . 

Do soniuo despcrlando, ^ ■ 

Doce instrumeuto brando, 

_ ' ' ^ 

Te pude tempefar! 

S6 tu (disse) me encantaa; A . 

Tu so, hello instrumetito, ’ • 

Tu es o meu alento 

Tu o meu bem scr^s. 

Ve, de men (ago ardente, 

Quul lit! o aclivo iinperio : 
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another Fareweilj entitled, 

Iviiieh was prqhably composed by Ba "Costa on 
return to^ AdiericaA Here^ the old I’omantie: inexbaus^ 
lability in^ the poe^camplification: 'of a ' favourite idea, 
suigftained by a edhstantly recurring burthen, is united 
widi allv^e m^c of Metastasio’s versification.^ rlh 
somb^poems of the same class which S)a Costa composed 
in the JtaS^lan language, n certain degree of con^raint is 
cbsewabl^.. ' But his. Portuguese cantatas, sprith^ as 
well aS'^tempoM, are not only free from^that fault, but 
often bear the stamp of excdlence. 

' • ' ' ' '-N 

Que dm todo emisferio . < 

’ . Se attende respirar, ' , . 

■ O cora 9 ao que sente 
^ Aquelle incendio antigo. 

No mesmo mal, que sigo, 

Todo o favor me dd. 

* For example, in tliis passage :- 7 ~ 

Sentado junto ao rio. 

Me lembro, iiel Pastora, 

Daquella feliz hora, 

Que n’alraa impressa esta. 

Qiie triste eu tiuha estado, 

, Ao ver teu rosio ifado I 
]^as quando he, qqe tii vistc 
Hum triste i 
Respirar! 

De Filis, de jj^izarda 
Aqui entrfi desvetos. 

Me pede amaptes zelos 
A causa de nieu mal. 

Alegre o seu^semblanle 
Se mudaa cada instaiite: 

Mas quaudo he^ que hi visie 
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Tj^OORESS OF PORTUGUESE POETRY IN THE LATTER 
PART OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY^.* 

.i * r , 

To make a detailed report of Portuguese poetry durihg 
the last thirty years of the eighteenth century, is t task 


Hum trisle 

i Respirar! » ' 

^ Aqui colheii^o floras 
Mimosa a Ninfa cara, 
tium raiu(» mo piepura, 

‘ Talvez por me agiadar : 

Anarda alii se agasta; 

) Dalizo aqui se aifusla: > 

Mas quaudo he, que tu viste 
Hum triste 
Respirar I 

* The following, which is the shortest of Da Costa’s cantatas, 
may be transcribed here, as a thing perfect in its kind:— 

Nad vejas, Nize amada, 

A tua gentileza 

No cristal dessa fonte. Ella te eugana: 

Pois rctrata o suave, 

E encobre o ngorozo. 0& olhos bellos 
Volta, volta a ineu peito: 

Veras, tyianna, em mil peda^os feito 
Gemer hum cora^ad: verSs buma alma 
Aucioza suspirar; vtras hum rosto 
Cheyo de peua, cbeyo de desgosto. 

Observa bein, contempla 

Toda a mi/ei'a estampa. Retratada 

Em hum copia viva 

Veras distincta, o piira; 

Nize cruel, a tua formosura. 
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which must be consigned to other writers. In this general 
history it is sufficient briefly to describe how the new 
Spirit of ^Portuguese literature acquired, eveil on its 
poetic side, a' marked influence, though it did’ not un¬ 
fold itself^ with.th^ energy which w^ nccess^, fofre¬ 
produce the poetry of the sixteenth century, under, spp^r 
what varied features. This period must not yet be extolled 
as the commencement of a second golden age of Portu¬ 
guese poetry; but the poetic talent of the Portuguese has 
opened for itself a wider field; and fantastic rhyming 
no longer finds admirers among the educated class of 
readers. The Portuguese zealously endeavour to rival, 
in polite literature, as well as in science, those nations 
who have, or who seem to have outstripped them. But 
this rivalry is happily combined with a revived vene¬ 
ration for the poetry of the sixteenth century. Thus 
have the old national forms of Portuguese poetry been 
preserved for modern times; and the Portuguese drama 
alone seems doomed to be governed by French laws. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

In the first half of the last thirty years of the 
eighteenth century, the dasire to cultivate a correct 

i 

I 

Na5 te engage, 6 bella Nize, 

, rO crisitaida fontj^'amena. 

,,Qu€,eS8a.,font€ hf niui serena. 

He inuy brupdp^^sse cristal. 

, ,r §e as^im pomo Ws teu rosto, 

Viras, Nize, os seus effeitos, 

Pode ser, qae em nossos peitos 
O tormento f^se ignal. 
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style MTx»rtuguese poeta‘y was fostered by new tfatiS- 
liltions of some of the latiii classics. Thr OdfeS' ^f 
^Horace were translated into Porttrgue^ by Joaq^mh 
Jose da Costa e Saj* the Satyres of JSiilpitia by^Htdnio 
Luis de Azavedo;f Ovid’s Heroides by>M%ud de Couth 
Ouerreko;t and the comedies of Terence by Leond da 
Costa.^ But it would appear that the Portuguese did 
not in their wish to become more intimately acquainted 
with genuine poetry, so happily commence the transla¬ 
tion of the Greek poets. On the other hand, several 
French and English works obtained a suitable Portu¬ 
guese dress., Tdemachus appeared in the year X770;.. 
and Young’s tragedies in 1788. A circumstance which 
caiinot fail to excite surprize, at least in Germany,, is 
that in the year 1791 there appeared .a Portuguese 
translation of the Herman of Baron Shonaich, the most 
indifferent of all German epic compositions;|| but Gess- 
ner’s Death of Abel also appeared in the Portuguese 
language in the year 1785. 


TITLES OF SOME OP THE POEMS PRODUCED IN THIS 

PERIOD. 

- Among the best pqums which.appeared^about this 
time in Portugal, may be, classed,/The Unbuilding of 

, * Odes de Q. Horatio ij -hish* WL ’ M.y- 

f Sati/ras de Sulpickit i^c. Lisb. 1786. 

J Cartas de Ovidiot chamadas Hereid€s,i^ei>^.^.huh,<l7S9. 

§ Comedias de Terencio^r^c^ ,Li$b. 1788* ^ n . ^ 

, \\ Arminio, ou Alemanka IMfirtada^ Irad*^ de Aiemm\ do 
Baron Schonaich. hisb. 1791, , , - 
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Lisi1|on» an. epic,, composition, by . Miguel Maurido 
iBamalho;* Satires and Elegies, by Miguel do Couto 
?Q>*era?eiro;t the Dream, a heroic poem, by Luis Rafael 
^Spyeif th^ Triumph of Innocence, by Jose Anast^sio da 
,Costa e Sa;|‘ Lusitania transformed by Alvares do 
Oriente;(| Gaticanea, or the War between the Dogs 
and Cats, by Joao Jorge de Carvalho*,^ and some others. 

^ GAR^AO.. 

More particular attention is due to the poetic 
works of Pecfro Antonio Correa Gar^ao, which were 
written at an earlier period, but which were only first 
collected and published in the year SiiiOc 

Ferreira flourished, no other Portuguese poet had so 
decidedly formed his taste by the imitation of Horace. 
Gar^ao, who for this reason is called the second Portu¬ 
guese Horace, did not content himself as Ferreira had 
two hundred years before, with imitating in Portuguese 
verse, the intellectual elegance and sprightly philosophy of 

s 

• Lisboa reedijicadat poemoi: epico, por Miguel Maurido 
Ramilho^ Lisb. 1784. v 

f Satyras e JilegiaSi por Mi$uel do Couto Guerreiro. Lisb. 
1786. ; 

:{: Sbiiho, poeitm Heroicoi por Luis Rafael SoyL* Lisb. 1786. 
l ^ lTriutltpho da Innoceneia, ^oemd epico, por Jose Anastasio 
da Costa. Lisb.* 1785. 

II Lusitania iransformaddf pbt F. Alvares do Oriente, Lisb. 

J781. 

' Gatimitedi ^c.-por J. J^'de Curoalho. Lisb. 1781. 

Obras poetieds de Pedro Antonio Correa Garqao. Lisb. 
1778, in ^vo. • Some of the j^oems in this collection seem to have 
been written about the middle <»f the eig^hteenth century. 1 have 
not been abb' to g;attier any particnlars rcspectirigr the life of Garqao. 
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Horace’s odes, sermons and epistles; in the composition, 
of his odes he endeavoured to introduce into Portu- 
guese poetry verse constructed on the Horatian model. 
But, however distinctly the Portuguese language may 
without prejudice to its abrupt pronunciation be ac¬ 
centuated, and however readily it may, at first sight, ^ 
seem to accommodate itself to the ancient metres, it is 
in rcaUtjr^as little subject to their laws as the Spanish 
and Italian; the reason plainly is, that the Portuguese, 
like all modem languages, is totally destitute of fixed 
syllabic quantity in monosyllabic woads; and, that 
like the Spanish and Italian languages, it is not sufii* 
ciently rich in dactylic words to afford, in some 
degree, the means of concealing this deficiency. In 
most of his imitations of ancient verse 'Gar 9 ao has 
therefore merely strung together, in an unusual way, 
lines of long and short iambics. In his sapphic odes, 
as he calls them, the sapphic verse is not mom obviously 
perceptible than in many older compositions of the 
same kind, into which rhyme is admitted.* Gar^ao 

* For example, in the Ode to Winter, which begins thus 
Ve, Silvio, como sacondido o Invemo 
As negras a^as, s61t}i a grossa chuva ! 

Cobre os outeiros das erguidas serrgs 
Humida nevon. 

Na longa costa brada o mar irado 
Sobre os cachopos; borbotSes de espuro^ 

Ergiiem as ondas; as crueis cabe^as 
N^gou negrejao. 

O frio Noto, rigido soprando 

Dobra os uluieiros, os curraes derruba ; 

K o gado junto, pavjdo balando 
IJiie os focinhov.. 
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£6‘ ’make an apprdkimWlpSi^'t^^Mcaic ^ yerW 
by fee employment bt dactyllic wotiis.’* iSut '^tialiever^ 
objections .may be urged agaiost the'iheitrfelif feriii (M 
(Sir§a5V odes, they must be allowed to'exhiSit ii!^'the^ 
spirit an<f style proofs of a bold endeavour’to sdar'abB^e^ 
the' eternal Sameness of the sonnet and' the eclo^fe/! 
Of the spiiit of Horatian philosophy, they present nO'^ 
deeper traces than the odes of Ferreira ;t but tjfetey wOrO 

_* ' +■ 'll« 

well calculated to recall the Portuguese to the exercise 

j “ , , 

of a sound and vigorous judgment in poetry. Garijao’s 
diction is worthy of a poet of the sixteenth ceiftury. 
Among the lyric works of this i)oet arc a Pindaric odfe' 
with strophes, antistrophes and epodes;| and a dytlii-' 

* The following passage will afford a specimen of this aojd 
also of the didactic character of Gar^aS’s odes;— 

Cobre a Virtude co’ as azas lubricas ' ‘ 

0 veloz tempo, logo que ao feretro 
Cede o passo a Lisonja, 

Rasgando a torpe mascara. 

Com tardos passes calcando os turiiulos 
0 Esquecimeuto, da mad esqualida 
Solta as confusas cinzas, 

QUe' espaiha 6 vento rapido. 

Mas eu ingrato, Silvio ma^ahiroo, 

Soffrer podia, que o ca&lto melico 
Esqueiddo deixaSse 
0 teu nome magnifico i 
y See page 126. ^ 

J It commences thus:— 

Strophe. 

Nao Arabico inceoso, ouro luzente, 

Nem p^rolas do Ganges, 

Nao tenho que offrecer-vos reverente 
Malhas, aniezes, punicos alfanges 


VOE. II. 
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the character of which is certaiftiy some'^hat 
Had Gar 9 a 6 been a pedant, he would not have 


Mas soberbas Phalanges v 

l>e alnios Hyiunos Dirceosj q’immortaes tecem; . 
Mil croas a Virtude, me obedecem>. . 

Anlistrophe. 

''ft, 

Fttja o profano Ynlgo, qual nos inontes 

' ' ' , ''s' 

O rebanho inedroso 
Quando yh fuzilar nos horizontes 
O farpado corisco pavoroso, 

Ou7e o trovad ruidoso, 

Correndo pelo valle se denama, 

K em sen balido o Pegureiro chaina. 

Epodo, 

Nos mansos ares vejo 

Ja sobre as azas luzidas pezados 

Mens fogosos Etontes, que banhadus. 

No doce, flavo Tejo 
Os freios de diamantes inastigavao 
Quando as Ninfas de rosas os croavao* 

* The commencement of this dythirambic deserves, on account 
of its literary singularity, to be transcribed here 

Os brilhantes traugados enastraudo 
Com verde mirto, coni cbeirosas dores. 

Nos lindos olhos vivo rutilando 
O doce lunie 
Do cego Nume, 

Alvas donzellas 

A quern tos ama, . ; 

Da crespa rama 
Que Bassareu 
Ao inundo deo, . 

Co' as brancas maos no c6po crystallino 
Langai ligeiras 

Louro Falerno, rubido Sabino, 

Eia, voai. 
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4€yeted so much labour on sonnets, and on can^oes and 
glosses in the old national forms. He was, however, by 
his turn of mind and cultivation better fitted to succeed 
in didactic satke and epistles in the manner of Horace; 
and in this respect he again resembles Ferreira. But 
his satires and epistles, which are among the best in 
modern literature, possess more of Horatian gaiety and 
airyness than the kindred works of Ferreira;* there is 

Deitai, deitai; 

Gro grd, tA, 

Que cheio est4. 

Ora briiidemos 

As gentis Gramas, castos A mores: 

No mar lancemus 

Rixas, tristezas, magoas, temores. &c. 

* It is not easy to select a passage as a speciincMi; but the 
following, in which Gar^ao speaks of Portuguese poetry, luuy be 
quoted on account of its auxiliary interest. 

Nao busques pensamentos exquisites 
Em denegridas nuvens embrulhados; 

Nao tragas nao metaforas violentas, 

Imitando esse Corvo do Mondego, 

Que entre os Cisnes do I’^je anda grasnando: 

Usa da pura lingua Portugueza, 

Que aprendido ja tens no bom Ferreira, 

No Cam5es immortal, em Sousa, e Barros: 

£m Grego na5 ineescrevas, uem Latim; 

Da me conta da tua larga vidu ; 

Desejo que me digas se inda preza 
No pensamento trazes a Cachopa; 

Se com tres companheiros n'uma banca 
De panno verde ornada o Whist jogas; 

Se ouves fallar Francez ; e se inda lavra 
O mal, de que hoje tanfos adoecem; 

Fallo daquella praga desastrada 

2 B 2 
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in tl^ir Bioral te»d< 2 ncy occasionally soinething inoi?e 

GiiK^ao also endeavoured to give a new direction tq 
the dramatic poetry of Portugal. He did not possess 
sufficient dramatic invention to satisfy a public ^us* 
tomed to all the extravagance of operatic and theatric 
pomp. But he exerted his utmost efforts to counter¬ 
act the influence of that pomp, and of the general 
bad taste which seemed to have obtained a complete 
dominion over the national theatre. His theory, which 
will be further noticed in the next chapter, could only 
lie promulgated within a narrow cii’cle. As a dramatic 
.poet, he first declared war against the rude opera taste, 
by writing a little comedy in the style of Terence, the 
title of which is:— Tkeatro Novo^ drama, (The New 
Thciatre, a drama). It is a mere dramatic trifle, with 
,a very simple plot. An adventurer of fallen fortune 

Dos enfermos Poetas, que nao qvercm 
Os reniedios toinar para sararein, &c. 

* For example, at the close of the epistle, which treats of the 
difficulties of hoiise-keeping^, 

Q.ue facil he soiihar felicidades ! 

Tu ja rico me cr^s ; eu ja supponho, 

Agora que te escrevo, e que te fallo; 

Mas esta Scena subito se muda; 

O Chico moslra rotos os ^apatos; 

Uuina quer len 90 s, outra quer rdupinhas, 

O Nadegas dinbeiro para a ceia; 

A' porta est4 bateudo o Alfaiate. 

Se alguem aos caens lan^ou os patriot ossos; 

Se foi traidor a Patria, se. he falsario,' 

Seja laii^ado a hlbos, e credqres. 
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c^riceiv^es the idea of establishing a new theatre, in 
which speculation he is to be assisted by his two fair 
daughters and a rich Englishman, Arthur Bigodes, 
(a name formed from the English oatli, “ by God/’) He 
engages several other individuals in his scheme. Two 
love affairs, the one sincere and the other compulsoryi 
impart comic interest and dramatic unity to the piece. 
Tlie principal scene, to which the others merely serve 
as auxiliaries, is that in which each member of the 
dramatis personae delivers a critical opinion respecting 
the kind of pieces which ought to be represented at 
the new theatre. But judicious and patriotic as the 
result of the deliberation might be, it was nevertheless 
very liable to be interpreted by the public of Lisbon to 
the prejudice of a reformer, who consigned the execu¬ 
tion of his plan to a ruined adventurer, 'i'his was, 
however, the first step towards raising the dignity of 
Portuguese comedy, and restoring it to its former rank 
as a national drama. The Portuguese public was sus¬ 
ceptible of patriotic sentiments, and Gar^ao understood 
how to touch the national feeling without having re¬ 
course to pedantry. Accordingly, he makes the manager 
of the new theatre, in a comic situation, say, that his 
beloved native country is not a little indebted to him 
for the trouble he has taken to rescue her from the 
abyss of ignorance in which she lay, miserable and in¬ 
fatuated, amidst wretched dramas.*^ He observes, that 

* Sentemo-nos Senhores; 

;^Que grave Tribunal! Que inagestoso ! 

JJfal sabe o Muudo agora, que pendente 

Deste conclave esta o seu destino. 
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gcMinfe eomedj must again become the : school 
iiUimeps, as it had been to the ancients. In conclusion^ 
fe'solemnly invokes the shades of Gil Vicente, Ferreira,' 
and Saa de Miranda.* This little comedy is written in 
light and agreeable iambic verse, and is not destitute of 
dramatic spirit. 

Another comedy by Gar(;a6 appears to have been, 
intended as an example of the kind of character drama 
which the author wished to introduce on the Portu*- 
guese stage. It is called Assemhlea ou Partida^ (the 
Assembly or the Party).f This modern Gallo-Por-f 


Oh quanto, amada Patria, quanto deves 
A ten bora Cidailao Aprig^o Tsifes, 

Suando, e tressuando por salvarte 
Do p^lago profundo da Ignorancia, 

Code pobre jazias, atolada, 

Entre pessiinos Dramas comqueiros ! &c. 

* The following’ is a part of this patriotic apostrophe:— 
Vos Manes do Ferreira^ e de Miranda: 

E tu, 6 Gil Vincente, a quein is gra 9 a 8 
EinbaUrao o ber^o, e te gravarab 
Wa honrada canipa o norae de Terencio; 

Esperai esperai, q'inda vingados, 

E soltos VOS vereis do esqueciinentu. 

Illustres Portuguezes, no Theatro 
Nab negucis hum lugar ds vossas Musas: 

Ellas, na5 as alheias, publicarao 
De vossosbons Avus os grandes feitos, 

Que eternos soardo cm sews Escritps:. r,: 



K podeis esperar paga tap nobre, ; , 

Se detestando parecer ingruto, 
lihe defenderdes b Pater’rio Ninho,' 

E quizerdes cont hbdra agazUihaUas.'', ' * • ' ' 



■" V Trt old and genuine Portuguese the/ iword . , irtoans 


parting, and has not the signification of the French partic. 
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ttogufeseHitle denotes that th^ axitiror inleiid^ 
an Elegant conversational piece, affording; a^ picture 
tasiiionable manners. It is called iiierelj a and 

is?a4rUibntcd to no particular species, because it consists 
of only one act, which indeed is a tolerably long onp.- 
Thus it is not entirely faithful to the plan of a regular 
comedy in the style of Terence. The satire of the 
piece is directed against that sort of ostentatious boast- 
ingi to rcalize which the finances of the fashionable 
braggadocio are not always adequate. The charactei's 
are well drawn. To accommodate the national taste in 
every way, Gar(,‘a6 has introduced into the piece some 
well written sonnets, and a half-comic cantata, which 
is set to music and performed at the party of a lady. 
This comedy exhibits no trace of any particular imi¬ 
tation of the French style. Gar(;ao wished to I’eform 
the Portuguese drama on classic principles, but, as 
he himself on another occasion observes, he wished to 
effect the reformation with a due regard to modern 
times and manners, and consequently without any 
rigorous adoption of the ancient dramatic laws in their 
full extent. 


THE ABBOT PAULINO. 

The ingenious prelate, Paulino Caliral de Vascon- 
cellos, Abbot of .lazente, who is commonly called 
merely the Abbot PaiiHnO, deserves to be honourably 
distinguished among those l^ortuguese poets, who at 
the latter end of the eighteenth century reclaimed the 
national taste, and brought it tinder 4he rules of , classic 
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, cojiection (rf his poems# prixifeed 4 b 
.^^^„ jrear ,17S6, consists of sonnets only ; hut without 
having read; them, it is scarcely possible to,,eonpeive 
that this species of poetic composition should have 
acquired so many new charms tow^ards the close of the 
eighteenth century. In this collection of two hundred 
and forty-five sonnets, which are probably selected from 
a still greater number of compositions of the same kind 
by the Abbot Paulino, there is scarcely one that can 
be pronounced dull or heavy; most of them display a 
peculiar union of clearness, lightness and elegance, with 
a tone of Horatian philosophy and irony. The study 
of French literature seems to have contributed to the 
singular cultivation of the Abbot Paulino. But the 
spirit of his poetry is by no means French. In one 
poetic glance he comprehended the various situations 
of real life, viewing them sometimes on the romantic, 
sometimes on the rural, and sometimes on the comic 
side; and the pictures of sentiment and reflection 
which he thus calls up, are compressed into the sonnet 
form in the most pleasing and natural manner. The 
best of Paulino’s sonnets are those which are con¬ 
ceived in a tone of elegant satire ;t and some which, 

* Foesias de Fauiino Cabral de Vaseoneeliosy &c. For to f 
1780, in 8vo. A secoml volume of these poems has been printed, 
but I have not seen it. 

f For example,^ the following' sontnil on modern judges, who 
are at the same time men of fi^hion. • * * ■ 

Vo8 queo innndo r^is, PiSdi^B cottscriplos, 

(0 que'eu vos nad^inv/fejoy.e que pfiiddliles 
De proinessas encheis^'tos pretendetites,^ > 

E de esperau^as Vans aOs’liieos afflictos; ^ 
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''frivolous, oPdasibMly rertmid' 


of Propfertius.* The satire of this Portuguese 
however, verv seldom degenerates into gfossness.' 


pONA CATIIARINA I)E 


SOUSA—HER 
OSMIA. 


tragedy; 



ii'f But dramatic poetry in Portugal required some 
particular excitement to make it keep pace with the 


Vos que lodes processes infioitos; 

Qiie soffieis cavilozos requerenles ; 

Cartas, ineinoriaes imperiiiieutes; 

K per iim castigacs poucos delictos; 

Vus ficai-vos eiii paz ; porque occupados 
Nao duveis ser com clausulas escriptas 
De quein seiu pleitos vive, e sein cuidados. 

Basta-me so que as vezes nas vizitas. 

As vejao Petimelres narnorados. 

As ou^ao seiU desprf^zo as Senhoiltas. 

* For example, the following: — 

Oa fosse, Nize, ein nos pouca cautella. 

On que alguein presentisse o tiosso enleyo, 
Tudo se sabe ja : tudo ja cheio, 

Qu’ alguin cuidado ha muito nos disvella. 

Dizetn, qu’eu son feliz, que tu es bella; 

E hs vfezes com satiricp rodeio, 

Hum murmhra, outra zomba, e sem receio 
A fama cada qual nos atropella. 

Mas se nunca se tapa a boca a gente, 

E se amor sempre activo nos dev^ra, 

..i.Porqqa aque}]a be inordaz, porque este ardente; 
A<U»^ino-nos pois GO(no< at4 agora: , 

Siga>se amor; arrastcTse a correiite ; 

E se o uiando hdlar, quo falte enibora. . 
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ne^ <Hiltivation of the nation; and'an impulse of thi^‘ 
kitid was given when the Lisbon academy of sciences, 
which, duiing the last twenty years of the eightetsuth 
century, was constantly embracing new bbjec'ts,' tiimed' 
its attention to polite literature. The academy Offei^ed' 
a prize for the best tragedy in the Fortnguese laUgu?^*' 
Competitors came eagerly forward. But none of tW 
tragedies which have been crowned by the academy^ 
obtained so much popularity as the Osmiii of Dona 
Catharina de Sousa.* It is })robable that no other 
female writer who has acciuired celebrity in the 
eighteenth century, could have produced such a ^ork, 
though, perhaps, in other respects she might rank 
higher as a poetess than Catharina de Sousa. The 
fable of the tragedy, according to the conditions re¬ 
quired by the academy, in the year 1785, is selected 
from the Portuguese national history. Three tragedies 
were produced within the space of three years. In tho 
year 1788 the academy awai’ded tbs prize to Osmm; 
and on opening the sealed note, in which the author’s 
name was supposed to be inscribed, it was found to 
contain only a reference to a prize question respecting 
improvements in the cultivation of the olive in Por¬ 
tugal, with a request that the academy would apply to 
that object the prize which was renounced for the 
tt'agedy of Osmia. But the equally generous and in¬ 
genious authoress soon became known.'' The tragedy 

t ' ■'. \ i * 

* Osmih, tragedia de assunipto'PorHigu^z^ em cinc6 b.vi(isj 
edroada pela Academia Real das Scieucias de '-Iuishott^uem de 
Maya de 1784ji. Segundo edi^aop Lisboa, .I79^j in 4to. , 
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fct printed without her name; but a second 
edition was published in the year 1795. It owes its 
celebrity not,merely from the cii’cumstance of its being 
production of a female pen. In several scenes of 
this drama, tragic pathos is, in the happiest .way, com¬ 
bined, with an elegance which from the sex of the 
writer was more to be expected than the former 
quality. The subject is chosen from the history of the 
ancient inhabitants of Portugal, rather than of the Por¬ 
tuguese. A story from the age of romance would have 
Ijetter fulfilled the idea of a national tragedy; but 
Dona Catharina de Sousa, in the spirit of modem 
cosmopolite education, in a great measure formed by 
French reading, followed the Gallic taste even in a pre¬ 
dilection for the Roman age in tragic drama. Osmia, 
the heroine of tlie tragedy, is a Lusitanian Princess of 
the race of the Turdetani, who in the second century 
of the Christian era, sought to emancipate themsclvc^s 
from the Roman yoke. She is, contrary to her incli¬ 
nation, united to Prince Rindacus, who heads the Tur¬ 
detani in their insurrection against the Romans. Osmia 
combats like a heroine. The Turdetani are, however, 
defeated; Rindacus disappears, and Osmia is made pri¬ 
soner by the Romans. The Roman Praetor Laelius 
becomes deeply enamoured ctf the fair captive, and she 
iuvher turn is not indifferent | to his passion. With the 
principal persons thus situaf-ed the dcvelopement of the 
dramatic action aommences. The composition would 
doubtless have been much more rich and brilliant if the 
authoress had not so rigorously confined herself within 
the rules of French tragedy. The Roman characters 
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appear modernized in the French style. In this veiy 
absurd m ay the Pr<etor Lalius is drawn. On several 
occasions he complains of his “ poor heart” in as doleful 
a strain as a hapless lover of modern times. Bufin 
the delicate representation of the I'elationship of Gsmia 
with the Praetor, and with her rude barbarian husband^ 
the sentiuiciits of a noble-minded woman are painted 
in such a maimer as none but a woman could paint 
them. The trfigic grandeur of the composition rests on 
the (character of Osmia, wlio will not on any consi¬ 
deration render herself unworthy of her noble descent. 
'I'lie loftiest pride oi’ jiatriotism contends in her bosom 
with love for the Roman Praetor, whom she wishes 
to hate, (nit whose tender generosity she feels less and 
less power to rc^sist.* Hio feminine heroism of her 

* A frafjnient from the scei-.e iu which Osmia first betrays a 
reciprocal love for the Prsetor, will afihrd a specimen, liiough an 
imperfect one, of the merit of this tragedy. 

Osmia. Pretor, senac alcan^o 

Saber o que perlendo, mais uao teiilio 
Qua saber, on que oiivir. A Kledia toriio, 

Qoe nao longe deixei, ou tu m’a envia, 

K a niinba dor me deixa eiu tanto ciitregue. 

Lelio. Se te agrada aggravar o duro aspectu 
Da tua situa^ad, faliemos della : 

Nao falta que dizer, e veins coino 

Sei prestar-iue a tejus votos, bem que sejad 

Contrarios a ineus, proprios seutiiiienlos. 

Osmia. Ah! cruel! coino vejo eui ten semblante 

Keluzir a fereza que disfar 9 a,$ * " ' 

D’uma falsa piedade na apparencia, 

Lclio. Chamas falsa piedade a hum sentimeut^^ 

Que todo me transporta ? 


2 
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character thus acquires a pensive gentleness, which 
renders her, as a woman, more and more interesting 
in every scene. The diameter of Osmia is forcibly 
relieved by contrast. A Turdetanian prophetess, who 
is also among the number of the captives, bums with 
national pride and hatred of the Romans; and her 
energetic but imfeminine patriotism is the means of 
constantly producing tragic concussions in the train of 
the events, until the husband of Osmia unexpectedly 
re-appears. The authoress has been eminently suc¬ 
cessful in the gradual heightening of the tragic in¬ 
terest.* She did not venture to shed blood on the 

Osmia. Que linjfua^ em! 

Lelio. E quanto soffro, Osmia, sot) o pezn 
Do ris^ido siienrio que m’imponho! 

Osmia. Mais riao soffras, Pretor, vai explioar-te 
Ondc possas melhor ser percebido. 

E quo, na6 paries ? 

LcUo. Pai'to sill), I'rincoza!.. 

E que uao farei eu por cot»teular-te? 

Mas «{ue o men silencio.. a tua virtude. - 
Ah ! que cu me procipilo ! 

Osmia, so. 

Osmia, Justos Deoaos. 

Valei-ine ! E que expressoes. .que uiodo osliatdio 
De persuadir!.. Que duro. .que tenivcl 
Incerto estado o meu! Ah! cara Eledia.... 

Eledia, who is apostrophized in the concluding line, is ll)e Tur¬ 
detanian prophetess who has begun to suspect the sentiments of 
Osmia. 

* The manner in which the interest rises cannot be dtvj loped 
in a fragment. One of the closing scenes may, however, he trans¬ 
cribed as a specimen. Osmia has made a promise to her hushand 
to murder the Prmtor. She meets him :— 
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stage. , The death of Osmia is related; but at the end 
her husband enters wounded and dying. Notwith¬ 
standing the simplicity of the composition, the tragedy 

Osmia. Ah ! porque a vida 

Nao cortas cl’uina vez, sorte inhuiiiauu ! 

Lelio. Mas tal a^^^ita^ao!.... tanta aumrgura! 

Osmia. Pretor, nao imagiues.. iiuo. .nao crcias, 

Que a ininha agitacad.. nao sei que digo. 

Lelio. Prosegue, belln Osmia, nao in’esoondas 
O mal que teus espiritos tiau&torna. 

Osmia. Grata a teus beneficios, mas ligada 
Com rigidas cadeius posso a penas 
Dizer-te, que a virtudc me levdra 
A lan^ar mao de quanto m’offereces. 

Que a gloria o requeria; que meu peito 
(Sem poder dcsejallo) te acceitara 
Tao illustres, tao grandes sacrificios; 

Mas sou mais iofeliz. Hum Deos irado 
Me obriga.. a que nao parta.. que despreze, 

Lelio, teus grandes doiis.. teus preciosus 
Sublimes beneficios.. surte insana, 

Me condemna a viver iufame vida.. *. 

E que te perca (oh Deos !) e que nao possa 
Compensar com meu sangue.. 

Lelio, Tu deliras? 

Osmia. Nao Pretor, nao deliro, so perteiido, 

Que o cainpo ja levantes ; que me deixes 

Exhalar meu espirito opprimido 

Em tnrno aquellas aras., Mas nao tardes. •.. 

Parte, parte daqui. He preeioso 
0 tempo que esperdi^as; nao te exponhas.... 

Na5 posso dixer mais. Em paz me deixa. 

Lelio. Que estranha coufusao ! 

« Osmia. E inda nao partes ? 

Que insania te detem!.. Infeliz \ vai-te.... 
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comprises a considerable share of action. The rapid 
flow of the dialogue in some of the scenes, approxi¬ 
mates more nearly to the tragic style of Voltaire, than 
to that of Corneille and Racine. The language is dig¬ 
nified throughout; though in some scenes it is deficient 
in poetic keeping. But according to the rule which the 
authoress herself was accustomed to consider as the 
only correct one in the estimation of dramatic per¬ 
fection, she could not avoid faults which she theore¬ 
tically regarded as beauties. The present is not the 
proper place for analysing the individual fine passages 
of this tragedy. The feminine character of the whole 
composition, however, well merits a minute analysis in 
a theory of poetry. 

FAILURE OF OSMIA ON THE STAGE—PREVALENCE 
OF DRAMATIC IMITATIONS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

I’hc great difierence between such a tragedy as 
Osmia and the dramatic entej’tainments to which the 
Portuguese public were accustomed, must ha\c im¬ 
peded the good effect which under other circumstances 
might have been produced by the prizes wlii -h the 
academy of Lisbon continued to offer. Osmia was 
performed; but it did not obtain a favourable reception 
from the public, and some similar tragedies by which it 
was succeeded experienced nearly the same fate. Tlie 
Italian opera maintained its consideration in Lisbon; 
and the dramas which have since been produced on the 
Portuguese stage, arc for the most part, eithej’ imi¬ 
tations of foreign pieces or translations. No modem 
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Portuguese poet seems to have attempted to pursue 
the path of dramatic composition in the style of the 
Spanisli comedy, and to carry it forward from the 
point at which Gil Vicente had stopped. Of the modem 
Portuguese comedies in the French style those from the 
pen of Guita have the highest reputation. But the 
Portuguese appear stiU to cherish as a favourite 
dramatic entertainment, the burlesque and truly na¬ 
tional cntremescs (interludes) which have either risen 
out of the Spanish compositions of the same class, or 
have with them one common origin.^' 

RECENT PORTUGUESE POETS:—IN 1*ART1CULAR 

TOI.ENTINO DA ALMEIDA. 

Among the latest Portuguese poets of eminence, may 
be numbered Manoel de Barbosa du Boccage, Francisco 
Bias Gomez, Francisco Cardoso, Alvarez de Nobrega, 
Xavier de Matos, Valladares, and Nicolao Toleutino de 
Almeida. The last mentioned writer seems t(j Ijc gTcatly 
admired for his poignant satires, which ha\'(> for their 
subject various local relations in Lisbon.f The w it of 
this poet, whose \vritings betray much dissatisfaction wdth 
his lot in hfo, is not always intelligible to a foreigner; 
but he evinces a decidedly national spirit, w^hich w^hen 
combined with the representation of modem manners, 

* 1 have not had aw opportunity of becomiu}? sufficiently 
acquainted either with these Portuguese interludes or the comedies 
of Guita. A great number of interludes are printed at Lisbon. 

■f Obran Poeticas de Nicolao Tolmtino d*Almeida, Lisb. 
1801; 2 volumes oclavo. 
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becomes ])cculiarly interesting*.’^ In the works of 
Tolciitino are revived most of the ancient national 
metres of the Portuguese in redondilhas.f 

* The followiajv sonnet on a gamester who lias promised uo 
longer to play at the pliaro-bnnk, is not one of the wittiest pieces 
of the kind which might he seleefed from Toleiitiiio’s works, hul it 
is characteristic;— 

A ham TaJ'iil, t/ac proteston, nad upouta? a Banco, 

Qoe lornas a apontar, proinetto, e attesto. 

Quo eu, pas.,aro liisuuu, siuo garoto, 

Depois de ja ter feilo o mesiiio veto, 

.logo o que trago, e jogarei de reslo. 

Seguinios os I’afues o mesnio an sto, 

Que segue nas toriiieiitas o Ihiolti; 

IJimi parolim desfeito^ hum masto roto 
Tern produzido muito v.io protesto. 

Aiuda dos ardidos Jogadores 

Vao as pragas snhindo sohre o vento, 

.hi teruao para o jugo os taes .Senhores. 
lie < aso, t ill que uau !iga o juramouto; 

Qual parida, que gvita com os rtorts, 

E sabe preiihe no fun do regiineiito. 

f The following are a few stun/as from a satirical poem ou 
war :— 

Dizes tjue se eoiiipra Quiiia, 

Porque altas fehrcs desterra; 

E que em Collegios se ensina, 

Em huina Aula, a Arte da giieria, 

Em outra, a da Medicina: 

Que no fiio, vasto Noite, 

(lent Bocrhave^t cloquentes 
Kncliem de oire o colre forte, 

Porque perdidos doeiitt's 
Arran«;ao das maos da ijMe ie. 

*2 C 
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ARAU.IO PK. AZAVKDO — IIIS TEANSLATIOXS OF 

l:^’^iUSIl POEMS. 

It would be unjust to close this History of Portu¬ 
guese Poetry, without recording the name of Araujo dc 
Azavedo, minister for foreign affairs iu Lisbon, a wntcr 
of talent and learnine;, and a statesman to whom his 
country and its goveriuuent is much indebted. His 
excellent translations of Dry den’s Alexander’s Feast, 
some of Gray s Odes, and the Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard, are truly valuable ac(tuisitions to the 
national literature of Portugal. His object in making 
these translations was to direct the attention of his 
poetical coutem})oraries to the hitherto uncx]jlored side 
of the Portuguese Parnassus; and it may be ext>ected 
that genius will readily follow the tract of such a guide.^ 


Quf; alii iiifcsnio grosso fruto 
Collie Snxe entre os SoUlailos, 

Porque eiii luiimdo reduclo 

Fez voar despeda^ados 

]>ez mil liomeiis rrhiim niiniito. 

* Til ese tr:-iislatious are anonymously printed, and have never 
been regularly published. The design v,ith whieh they are written, 
renders them, however, the more deserving of being known, since, 
according to the express declaiutiou of the author, their object is, 
—** to counteract the too great uredileefion of the Portuguese 
nation for langiiisliiug pastoral poetry.” The commencement of 
the translation of Alexander's Feast, shall now close the poetic 
portion of this selection of Portuguese extracts 
Era a testa Ileal, que ao bellicozo 
Macedonio, da Persia gloriusu 
Veiicedor acclamava. 
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CHAP. III. 

HISTORY OF PORTUGUESE ELOQUENCE, CRITICISM, 
AND RHETORIC, DURING THIS PEIUOD. 

Furtliar Declhic of Portuff:!€3e Eloquence, 

Before it was possible for any like true elo¬ 
quence to find a place in Portuguese literature, public; 
spirit had to revive from tliat state of feebleness and 
apathy into which it had b(;en plunged Iiy the rapid 
decline of Portugal from tlie ])iunacle of national 
glory. It was indis])ensable that a time sliould return 
in which the human mind might move with somewiiat 
more freedom in the trammels of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
The nation had to become once more capable of con¬ 
templating great objects. 'Fixe national taste was to be 
reclaimed fi’om the aflcctation of pompous ])hraseology, 
and it was necessary that the spirit of philosophy should 
be allowed to make suitable ajqxroaches towards tlie 


l^xrtilso {> Eroc brilhava 
No solio inajestozo. 

Valentes Parts seus o rodeavar) 

Que de rosas e inurta a IVente oniavao 
(Como ao valor compote se cioavi-6.) 
Thais ruostrava ao rej^iu ludo airoza, 
Qual outra orio.tital liortiite osposa, 
Juveiitudo e beldade ladioza. 

Feliz, feliz donzella! 

Ninguem, se nao o Eroc, 

Nioguem, se nao o Eroe, 

Ning'ueni, se nao o Eroe merece a bella. 
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Spirit of po(‘ti'y. But these, and all tlie other conditions 
retpiisiie for the revival of i)olitc prose in Portugal, 
were never more decidedly wanting than precisely at 
the period when the hitroduction of French manners 
seemed likely to infuse a French taste into the national 
literature. But reckoning from the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, the imitation of French taste 
had operated for a considerable time, and yet had 
inthienced only the forms of social life. Its presence 
in Portuguese literature, was scarcely perceptible. 
It has already been shewn that during the first half 
of tlie eighteenth century, Portuguese poetry, even in 
the hands of the few poets who were not unwilling 
to learn elegance from the French, continued subject 
to the style of the (Tongorists and Marinists. Of 
course still less was it to be expected that Portuguese 
writers should be capable of imitating the polite prose 
of the French, since such an imitation would pre-suii- 
pose a cultivation of the understr nding which at that 
time was not jwactieable in Portugal. The French 
taste in so l‘ai’ as it really fi)und admission into Por¬ 
tugal, doubtless contributed at first, as about the same 
time its adoj)tiou did in Germany, to repress the loftier 
style of elotpicmce, for the language became so cor¬ 
rupted by foreign words and j>hrascs, that it was 
difficult for the prose writer to know what tract it was 
proper to follow. The poet might, if he pleased, still 
adhere to the style of the sixteenth < entury; for his 
language was not like that of prose composition, sub¬ 
ject to the laAvs of fashion. But no author could at¬ 
tempt classic ])rose, in the language of the vsixteenth 
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century, Mdthout encountering the risk of being re¬ 
garded as a pendant by bis contemporaries; and if he 
wished to follow the fashion, he was obliged to dis¬ 
figure the language in which he wrote. 

A few works of research which were written dining 
the first half ol’ the eigliteenth century, are, with the 
exception of books of devotion, almost the only com})o- 
sitions which still preserved a kind of national prose 
style in Portuguese literature. Barbosa Machado's 
great national Dictionary of Learned Men, is not 
written without rhetorical care. The aiitlior wished 
to express himself with correctness and elegance, par¬ 
ticularly where he uses the language of ]ianegyric, 
but even then he could not avoid frigid and pompous 
phraseology; and some phrases, which h(' semns to have 
admired, are constantly recurring in tlie work; as for 
example wdien lie calls a poet “ one of the most nudo- 
dious swans ol the Portuguese Parnassus,” witlumt con¬ 
sidering that Parnassus is neither a river nor a pond. 
A few alfceted metaphors were the only rccr>gnized 
beauties of junse composition at this period in Poj tugal. 
Didactic prose could no longer exist w^heii the j)hiloso- 
phic and scientific cultivation of the Portugue. ' be¬ 
came daily more abridged, and was almost limited to 
the .small remnant which was taught in the cloistc‘rs 
and the colleges of the Jesuits. Tlie lectures which 
under these circumstances were delivered in the acade¬ 
mies, were considered to have sufficiently fulfilled their 
objects if they did not lull the auditors to slocj). I’he 
art of historical composition was now comiiletcly extin¬ 
guished in Portugal. 
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NEW CITLTIVATION OF ELOUUENCE — CLASSICAL 

PTJOSE AUTHORS STILL WANTING IN MODERN 

PORTUGUESE LITERATURE. 

In tlic second half, and more especially during the 
last thirty years of the eighteenth century, the spirit of 
improvement was awakened, and began to diffuse itself 
into every department of Portuguese eloquence. The 
admirable clearness, precision and facility of the French 
prose, has at length exercised an advantageous in¬ 
fluence on the Portuguese. Without enforcing with 
pedantic rigour the restoration of all the old forms of 
the sixteenth century, the best Portuguese authors now 
endeavour to write their mother tongue with purity, 
and at the same time to satisfy the new wants created 
by the progress of time and the spirit of tlic age. The 
praiseworthy diligence which the Portuguese now mani¬ 
fest in collecting scientific knowledge of (W(;ry kind, and 
in re})ublishing the w’^orks of their early authors, appears, 
however, to have operated indirectly to the prejudice of 
eloquence, for among the men of t<;dent, to whom Por¬ 
tugal is indebted for her regeneration, none have yet 
distinguisiied themselves in prose composition. Put the 
Portuguese have had so many things to retrieve, that 
they liavc scarcely had time to devote particular atten¬ 
tion to the rhetf>rical form of didactic works. . An effort 
to avoid the bad taste of the preceding age, and upon 
the whole to cultivate a clear and dignified form of ex- 
[iression, is perceptible in most of the modern treatises 
of the Portuguese. Empty bombast has given place to 
the language of reason. The Portuguese nation have 
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now to wish for a modern historian (jualified to tread in 
tlic footsteps of J5arrus, Brito and Andrada. Such a 
writer might succeed in still more firmly rivetting the 
connecting link between the promising present and 
glorious ])ast in the hearts of Portuguese iiatriots. 


ROMANTIC PROSE-TRANSLA'I JONS. 

A new era of romantic prose might also have been 
commenced in Portugal, had the ]3oetic yjarit of the old 
Poi’tnguese pastoral romances lieen modified, instead of 
being enfeebled by the introduction of the cultivated 
forms of modern prose. Translations of fon'ign novels 
seem to have too readily satisfied that jiortion of the 
Portuguese public, whose cultivation was, through this 
species of reading, gradually approximating to the taste 
of the other nations of Europe. A translation from 
the French of Lc Sage’s jiopular (jil Bias was siqijdied 
by the ])v)et Barbosa Du Boccage, Avho is jirobalily tie- 
scended from a Frentdi iamily. This was soon followed 
by translations of the Moral Tales of D’Arnaud, and of 
various works of a similar descrijitiou. 
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Tin: KltilllEENTir 


CENTURY. 


The progress of genuine jirose iii Poiluguese lite¬ 
rature during the eighteenth ctaituiy, may, u]>on the 
whole, be estimated by tht' style of Poi-tnguese crititasm 
in the same jieriod. It may be pi’csumed that the 
authors of critical treatises on literary subjects, taidca- 
voured by their own prose to shew the relationship. 
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which, according to their opinion, ought to exist between 
poetry and eloquence; and it is certain that the prin- ' 
ciple? on which they wrote precisely corresponded with 
the rhetorical cultivation of the age, within the boun¬ 
daries of Portuguese taste. These theoretical labours, 
in their relation to Portuguese poetry and eloquence, 
deserve to be particularly noticed. 

EllICEYRA’S INTliODUCTION TO IHS HENKIQUEIDA. 

A new epocli in Portuguese criticism seems to com¬ 
mence with the critical treatises of the C’ount da Kri- 
ceyra; for this writer studiously availed himself of the 
principles of French criticism, and his authority gavt! 
full (‘fleet to the example he set. But there was more 
of semblance than reality in Ericeyra’s appropriation of 
French criticism. He had too little feeling for the 
essence of poetry to be able to modify the idea of 
beauty according to French princi])les of correctness, 
without losing sight of the true foundation of tliat idea. 
With all his critical rules, therefore, he mucu’ rose^ 
above what may be termed the external ajq)apatus (d‘ 
poetry. Within that apparatus his taste was altogether 
circumscribed. His general opinions on poetry are 
developed with sufficierit cleamess in the copious intro¬ 
duction to his Ilenriqueida,* and in the explanatory 
notes which he has attaclied to that epic composition. 
The introductory dissertation is written in good prose ; 
but the observations which the author makes on the 

* Advcrtcncias prelhninares ao pocma heroico da Jlenriqueida, 
8cc page 340. 
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subject of epic poetry, partake more of prosaic than 
of poetic views. The subject with w^hich the Count 


da Ericeyra^s critical essay commences is imitation; but, 


composing in the spirit of his own system, he first 


sj)eaks of the celebrated poets whose works he had 


imitated, and afterwards of the imitation of natnrtj. 


He speaks of Homer with emphasis; and yet at the 
same time acknowledges that he was acquainted witli 
that poet only through Madame Dacier’s prose transla¬ 
tion. Under these circumstances he reasonably enough 
speaks with still greater em[)hasis of Virgil, whose 
works he could read in the original. Of all liumaii 
works, Virgil’s iEneid, in the opinion of ErLceyra, 
approaches neatest to x>erfection.^ On the otlier hand, 
he says, that Ariosto’s Orlando Eurioso, belongs more 
j)roi)erly to the class ol’ romantic tales of cliivalry, 
than to epic j)ot.try; but that it is nevertheless wortliy 
of imitation on account of its pkiasing narrative' style 
and the “ fertility of x)oetic genius,” which the Count 
acknowledges Ariosto to possess. Voltaire’s Henriade, 
however, which wns then the luwvest (qnc production, 
is pronounced to be x)articularly distinguished ibr its 
“ elevated and natural ])oetry.” Ericeyra tal cs this 
. ox)portunity of more accurately defining his theory of 
perfection in epic i)oetry. It beloiigs, in his oxunimi, to a 
perfect epic action, that the hero of the poem should as 
much as possible be kept present in the scene of action. 
On epic machinery Ericeyra pronounces nearly the same 


* O tenho (sc. o poeiaa epico de Virgilio) pelu obra Immanu, 
cui quR SR adiem nienos inip^rlVu rric:,. 
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judgment as Boilcau, namely, that when a modern in¬ 
troduces into his poetry the Christian system of the 
ancient mythology, the pleasure to be derived from 
epic composition is destroyed. Even the Jerusalem 
Deliveied, would be a tedious tvork, had not Tasso 
enlivened the “ pious melancholy of the subject” by the 
inti’oduction of mtigic and by other means. The exam¬ 
ple set by Camoens, who introduced into modern poetry 
all the mythological deities as allegorical characters, is 
recommended as highly worthy of imitation; but never¬ 
theless Tasso’s plan is not to be altogether condemned. 
Ericeyra makes some very judicious obser\'ations on the 
epic treatment of real history. Lucan, he says, was 
the first who disfigured epic poetry by writing merely 
as a poetic historian; and he attributes the ill success 
of the Spaniards in epic poetry to their having always 
preferred Lucan to eveiy other model. His remarks 
on the epic character are no less correct; and his opi¬ 
nions on language and stylo arc such as might be 
expected from a man of soimd and cultivated under¬ 
standing. lie ])raiscs the dramatic style of Corneille, 
Bacine and Moliere. From these authors, he observes, 
a writer may leaiii how to express naturally the heroic 
and tender passions in their full force, and without the 
false glare which disfigures the works of many modem 
and also some ancient poets. Thus the Count da Eri¬ 
ceyra endeavoured to vindicate his own poem before the 
tribunal of the public. The most remarkable circum¬ 
stance with respect to the whole treatise is the little 
value which the author attaches to poetic allegory. 
When it is recollected in what esteem allegory was 
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held by i^e early Portuguese critics, Ericeyra’s treatise, 
though in other respects unimportant, and only inter¬ 
esting in its connection with the whole of Portuguese 
literature, will be recognised as at least a step gained 
in literary criticism. 

(IAR9A0S LECTURES. 

Among the treatises of criticism liy which it was 
hoped, about the middle of the eighteenth century to 
reform tlie taste of the Portuguese, some consideration 
is due to those written by Gar^ao, the imitator of Ho¬ 
race.* They are in the form of lectures, and were 
delivered in an assembly called the academy of the 
Portuguese Arcadians. On this account they are also 
entitled to rank among works of oratory. In two of 
these lectures, Gar^ad zealously defends the Aiistotelian 
theory of tragedy in its application to th(^ modern drama. 
He insists on obedience to the rule of not shedding blood 
on ^he stage. Accordingly he commends the French 
drama; and notices Addison’s Cato with apjjrobation. 
His opinion, on this point, he conceives is suthciently 
supported by those two remarks—1st. That to fulfil the 
object of treigic art it is not necessary to shed blood on 
the stage—and 2dly. That it is im})roper, bexause at an 
intellectual entertainment disgusting objects should not 
be presented to the eye. Gar^ao appears also to have 
understood in the usual way the condition of Aristotle, 
that tragedy should refine the passions of the spectator, 

* These erilical Disserta^ocs form uii appeniTix to tin; Ohra.H 
pjoeticas of Garr/ao, already noticed. 
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He expatiates much on the moral utility of a pfllfect tra¬ 
gedy, through which the theatre might, in his opinion, 
be easily converted into an excellent school of morals. 
-To this effect the opinions of the French critics Le 
Bossu and Dacier, are industriously cited in concert 
with those of Aristotle. Both lectures were given in 
the year 1757. The main object of a third lecture 
which Gar^ao delivered to the same society in the 
same year, is to demonstrate that the imitation of the 
classic poets of antiquity is one of the most essential 
requisites of modern ])oetry. He observes that the judi¬ 
cious and the servile imitator must not be confounded 
together, for that the latter is in fact merely a plagiarist. 
Gar 9 a 6 himself seems, however, to have been somewhat 
puzzled to make out this distinction ; for he asserts that 
Camoens has in his pastoral poems imitated Virgil in 
the same manner as Virgil has Theocritus. A skilful 
imitator, he says, may excel the poet whom he imitates, 
as Horace has in many passages e> celled Pindar. At 
the same time it must be allowed, that these and the 
following lectures of Gar^ao possess the merit of pure, 
natural, and dignified language; and that in several 
passages they display true eloquence.* Gar^ao, wlio 

* For example, in the following' passage, in which Gar^aS 
justifies himself to the members of.the Arcadian, academy against 
the charge of arrogance:— i 

.., Nao creio, 6 Arcades, que em yossos cora^oes se. penrertesse a 
antiga sinceridade de costumes pom la5 violenta metamorfose, que 
.para reconciliar-me comrosco me seja preci8o.<>cantar.a Palinodia. 
V6s estais offendidos £u ultrajei-vea ? algmn 

espirito tad escravo da vaiigloria, que nao possa, neui se atreva a 
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felt a patriotic interest in the improvement of the polite 
literature of his country, expected that the academy 
of the Portuguese Arcadians would by its exertions 
revive the good taste of the sixteenth century. Only 
such a society, zealously competing for the welfare and 
honour of the country, can, he says, become “ the 
Alexander who will cut this gordian knot of bad taste, 
the Achilles who will conquer this Troy.* But it ap¬ 
pears that he appealed to his Arcadians in vain. Their 
literary patriotism was of a very passive character; 

, I 

soffrer a verdade ? Chamar-me heis atrevido, porque sou zeloso da 
houra, e do credito da Arcadia ? Porque nao sei lisoujear-vos com 
fantaslicas esperan^as; porque vos nao attribuo, sc possivel he, 
maior inereciinento do que o vosso ? Ou hnalmeute porque nao me 
atrevo a diviilgar coin soberba jactancia, que restauruinos a boa 
Poesia, e a vcrdadeira Eloquencia ? Que peleijamos, e que ven- 
cemos Nao, Arcades, nao sou tao iiigratu, que vosjulgue desti- 
tuidos de piedade, e de benevolencia. 

, » * This passage may likewise be transcribed, as a specimen of 
the Portuguese prose of the middle of the eighteenth cenliiry;— 
Corre o tempo: ateia-se a epidemia ; desprezao-se os bons 
Authores; nao valco exemplu da Autiguidade; apaga-se a memoria 
da Arte; e hualinente se transforrna o genio da Na^ad. Se no lim 
desta Epocu apparecesse huina Alma capaz de atalhar o damno, acha 
ja com tantas formas o Inimigo, quo ainda que adquira a honra de 
atucallo, raras vezes eolhe os louros do trinnfo. Sao tao freqiieiites, 
e talvez tao doinesticos os exemplos, que nao devo res pci 1 alios. 
Proinrera Deos, 6 Arcades, que ainda hoje em Portugal nao avul- 
tassem mais as ruinas deste geral destro^o, do que as miseraVeis 
reliquias da restuida [asboa< So huma Academia, liiinia Sociedade 
de homens sabios, zelosos do bein, e da bonra da sua Patria, he o 
Alexandre que p6de cortar este N6 Gordiaiio, he o Achilles de que 
pende a expugna^ad de Troia. 
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and the advantages which Gar^ad hoped this 
would procure, werft destined to be obtained throii^h''^' 
another. , ;. ’ -j. 

PHILOLOGICAL AND CEITICAL TEEATISES OF THE ' 

ACADEMICIANS JOAQUIM DE FOYOS—PEANCrSCO*' 

DIAS—ANTONIO DAS NAVES, &CC. ‘ 

, * 

Among the literary treatises (Memorial de lAttera^ 
tura) published by the Royal Academy of Sciences in .< 
Lisbon,* are to be found the latest contributions to 
Portuguese criticism and eloquence; and that society 
may justly boast of the well directed efforts of its mem¬ 
bers to promote the literary cultivation of the nation. 
At the head of these literary treatises, there appeared 
in the year 1792 a remarkable essay on Portuguese 
pastoral poetry by Joaquim de Foyos.f This treatise 
served at once fo record the unconquerable predilec- 
tion W’ith which the Portuguese adhered to their pas¬ 
toral poetry, and the new freedom of opinion which 
ventured to shew itself in opposition to the oracles of 
Erench criticism. Joaquim de Foyos asserts, that pas¬ 
toral poetry must be the oldest, and consequently the 
most natural and original style of poetry. In the his¬ 
tory of human nature, he observes, the shepherd’s life 
is in the natural course of the transition from barbarism . 
to social cultivation. It is, he adds, precisely, in this ^ 


' * 
f 


See page 335. 

Sohre a Poesia bucoiica dos Poetas Portuj^u^sek, Memoria 



/. :.The continuation does not appear to have been 'pablishjedt'^ ' 
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st 9 ge of the developeiRent of human wants and enar?^ 
gi^, that tlie mind is particularly awakened to poetic 
activity: and as in pastoral life man is surrounded by 
the sweetest tranquillity of nature, so must pastoral 
poetry be the true poetry of nature. Joaquim de Foyos 
has indeed related consistently with his own notions, 
the history of mankind and poetry in a way which is 
well calculated to set forth the particular merits of bu- 
colie composition: otherwise history might soon have 
convinced him that pastoral life has scarcely ever been 
the passage from the savage state to civilization : that 
the kind of pastoral state which favours the ground 
work of bucolic poetry, has only arisen under particular 
circumstances in a few places; and has, even there been 
of little advantage to poetry: that Greek poetry no 
more originated in Arcadia, than German in Switzer¬ 
land: that the oldest Greek poetry exhibits no trace of 
the pastoral character: that Theocritus first devoted 
himself to this style of composition at the voluptuous 
court of the Ptolemies in Alexandria: and that its 
revival in the romantic age, like its birth in Alexandria, 
presupposes a degi’ce of social cultivation, whence the 
human mind longingly reverts to a more natural <'xist- 
ence, on which it at last bestows ideal beauties. Joa¬ 
quim de Foyos judges of the French critics by more 
just principles. He observes, that these critics, of whom 
Le Bossu may be placed at the head, deduce numerous 
chimerical rules from what they term the morality of a 
poem, I)^cier, he.says, has also misunderstood Aristotle 
in wishing, to render the story of a poem a sort^ of 
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iEsopic fable. The ingenious and elegant Marmontel 
has fallen into the same enw. 

A philological treatise in the form of a dictionary, 
by Antonio Pereita do Figiieiredo, on the genius of the 
Portuguese language, according to the Decades of Bar- 
ros,* though not immediately connected with poetry 
and rhetoric, is nevertheless worthy of honourable no¬ 
tice, since it is calculated to direct Portuguese writers 
to the study of Barros, and the spirit of their mother 
tongue. Another treatise by the same writer, has for 
its object to recommend Barros as a model for Por¬ 
tuguese eloquence.f 

The analysis of the poetic language and style of 
Saa de Miranda, Ferreira, Bernardes, Caminha and 
Camoens, by Francisco Dias, is more useful than most 
of the treatises of the same kind previously written in 
Portugiiese.t The investigations of this intelligent 
writer are philological rather than critical; but the 
critical observations which he intre duces are dictated 
by a clear judgment and just feeling. The improvements 
which Saa de Miranda effected in the poetic language 


* Espirito da lingoa Portugueza, extrahido das Decadas do 
ittsigno escritos Joad de Barros, in the third volume of the MemO’^ 
rias de Lilt, Port, 

f Joaii de Barros, exemplar de mats solida elaquencia Por~ 
tuguesa; in the fourth volume of the Memorias de Litt. Port. 

J Analyse e comhmaqoes philosophicas sobre o elucagao e 
estilo de Sd de Miranda, ^c, in the fourth volume of the Mem. de 
Litt, Port, 
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of the Portuguese are here exhibited in their true light. 
Even the latinisms of Perreii’a are placed in an advan¬ 
tageous point of view by the author. He speaks of 
Camoens in terms of enthusiasm; but in the encomiums 
which have lately been bestowed on Caminha, Dias does 
not concur.* The treatise is, upon the whole, very well 
written.t 

An Essay by Antonio das Naves Pereira on the 
proper use of the languE^e of the Portuguese writers 

* See page 209. 

•j* The selection of extracts contained in this work may be 
closed by the following passage, which will afford a specimen of the 
recent style of didactic prose in the Portuguese language. The 
author is speaking of the value to be set on ancient and modern 
poetry. 

Mas este concurso de circunstancias parece, que ainda nao foi 
a causa sufficiente da perfbi9a5 das Linguas : inda alii se diviza hum 
vacuo, que precisa ser occupado. Aqui vein a Poesia com toda a 
sua poinpa e magestade, desatando os vuos, pulindo e aperfeii^oando 
os Idiomas, dando a tudo alma e vida, ja clevando-se aos malores 
assuinptus nos louvores do Elite Supremo, e no panegyrico dos 
grandes hoineus, persundindo a iinita^ad das ac(g5es nobres, e dignas 
dos raais distinctos applauses. Ella Ihe abre os seus tltesouros ; ella 
os enriquece; ella Ihes da for^u, elegancia, e harmonia, seni o que 
seriao buns cadaveres seccos, e inanimados. Sem a Pocsm, nada 
seria5 talvez os Gregos, e os Romanos, que tauto encherao o inundo 
com o fama das suas victorias, corn a grandeza das suas accoes, e 
muito mais com a perfeiijao, corn que cultiviirao todas as artes de 
genio, de que tautos, e tao admiraveis testernunhos nos deixarau 
principalmente nos seus escritos. A Poesia pois, que tendo entre 
os antigos bum caracter de harmonia muito diverse da Poesia mO ' 
derna, veio pela ignorancia dos Seculos a (al decadencia, que pouco 
faltou para ficar inteiramenie ignorada. 

VOI., II. 2 1) 
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of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, abounds in 
judicious critical remarks.* * * § It is written expressly 
to condemn the (a Francezia) of modern 

Portuguese. This learned philologist and critic is 
likewise the author of a comparative view ef the 
language and manner of the principal Portuguese poets 
with particular reference to the peculiarities of 'each 
style of poetry .f 

The want of a work which might in the strict $ense 
of the term be called a complete theory of criticism, 
does not appear to have yet been felt by the Portugnese.' 
A compendium of rhetorick by Antonio Teixeira de 
Magalhaens was published in the year 17824 a 
few years after a French art of rhetorick by Gisbert, 
was translated into Portuguese.^ 


* Ensayo criticoy sobre qual seja o uso prudente das palavras 
^c. In the fourth volume of the Memorias de Litt, Port. The 
continuation is in the fifth volume. 

t It forms the commencement of t’le fifth volume of the 

Memorias de Litt. Port. 

% 

J Compendia de Rhetorica Portugueza. por Antonio de 
Teixeira a Magalhaes. Lisb. 1782, in 8vo. I know nothing of 
this work except the title. 

§ Rhetorica de Gisberty traditzida do Frances. Lisb. 1789, 
in 8vo. ' 
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CONCLUSION. 

COMPARISOK OF PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH LITE¬ 
RATURE. 

On a general comparison of the treasures of the polite 
learning of Spain with the poetry and eloquence of Por¬ 
tugal, there will appear on the Spanish side a balance of 
literary riches, but not of genius and cultivation^ The 
heroic romances, the satire of Cervantes, and the dra¬ 
matic poetry of the Spaniards, still preponderate, though 
the epic poem of Camoens, and all the beautiful and 
singular productions of Portuguese pastoral poetry be 
weighed in the opposite scale. The greater number of 
the old Portuguese lyric poets, does not, as to intrinsic 
value, raise the Portuguese lyric poetry above the 
Spanish. The dramatic works of Gil Vicente, which 
are completely thrown into shade by those of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon, would still be eclipsed, did they 
even possess the riper cultivation of the few dramas 
of Saa da Miranda, Ferreira, and Vasconcellos; which, 
however, is again more than counterbalanced by the 
dramatic energy and lofty poetry of the works of 
Moreto, Antonio de Solis, and other Spanish authors. 
But in a general view of the poetic genius of both na¬ 
tions, it would be wrong to overlook the different 
extent of the territories to which the two languages 
belong, or to forget that in the style of romantic pas¬ 
toral poetrj?, which shines so brilliantly in Spanish 
literature, the Portuguese instructed the Spaniards, and 
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iterer iwe excelled them. Genendiy ^pdakix^ rt 
vmy bo said, that in no earnest literary competition 
between the Portuguese and the Spaniards, have the 
former ever suffered themselves to be outdone by the 
latter. Accidental circumstances, not want of enei^, 
prevented the Portuguese from keeping pace with the 
Spaniards in dramatic poetiy; and under these cir¬ 
cumstances no serious competition could arise. In the 
cultivation of modem eloquence both nations have at 
last advanced to nearly the same degree of improve¬ 
ment. 

Portuguese poetry is no less national than the Spa¬ 
nish. The tendency to orientalism, with which the 
Spaniards have been so frequently reproached, was, in 
like manner, a characteristic of the poetic genius of 
the Portuguese, until the general influence of French 
taste produced a remarkable change in manners and 
in literature. To form a just estimate of the works of 
Saa do Miranda, Camoens, Rodriguez Lobo, and the 
other principal Portuguese poets, it is not the Greek 
or Latin, and by no means the French rule of cri¬ 
ticism, which ought to be made the measure of poetic 
excellence. From a right uiulersianding of what really 
constitutes natural and ideal poetry, is derived the 
only true principle whereby the judgment ought here 
to he guided in forming its decision. Keeping tliis 
principle in view, attention must be paid to local cir¬ 
cumstances, which, whenever ancient or modem poetry 
has arisen out of the poetic perception of nature and 
human life, rather than out of reading, or philosophic 
and critical abstractions, give to the poetic creations of 
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tke,iMBd‘the tPue impress of reapty^i^^and, aixiidsfe re». 
lities, the poets of the fifteenth and sixtOenUi centuiies 
lived. These poets sufficiently satisfied their contempo¬ 
raries and their age, but they had no wish to recommoid 
themselves to posterity by a theoretically cultivated 
and umversal style of poetry. Their poetic world is, 
accordingly, something more than a mei*e imaginary 
world; and what they only wrote to please themselves 
and their contemporaries, must increase in value with 
every succeeding century; because the circumstances 
under which such a style of poetry could arise, are 
gradually becoming more and more rare. 


END OF VOL. II. 

AND OF THE HISTORY OF PORTUGUESE LITERATURE, 


B, Justins, Priuter, •«, L»ttcv, SfhUetijaprJ, 



ERRATA VOLUME IL 

Page 103,1. 9 from the top, for/areas read far^aa. 

110, I. 3 from tlie top, for rareshow read rareeshow. ^ 

115, K 3 fi'om tbc top, for prediliction read predilection. 

120, I. 1 first note, for a ode read an ode. 

134, ]. 7 from the top, for opening J'erreira’a tragedy, read opening of 
Ferreira's tragedy. 

164, I. 2 of the note, for krone read throne. 

165, 1. 7 from the top, for the poetic survey read this poetic survey. 

199,1> 11 from the top, for redondillaa read redondilhas, 

211.1. 7 from the top, for espistles read epistles, 

233.1. 10 from the top, for exercisesd read exercised. 

252.1. 6 from the top, for remaind read remained. 

302.1. 14 from the top, for stile read style, 

513. 1 . 9 from the bottom of the second note, for he read the. 

Sid, 1. 6 from the bottom, for « more waturaZ dignified read a more natural 
and dignified. 

324,1.10 from the bottom, for antithesis read antithises. 






